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PREFACE 





There is a story about Abū Nuwas which is typically engaging, 
often told and—one may fancy—conveniently symptomatic: he 
offended the Caliph Hariin al-Rashid by insulting Khalisa, a con- 
cubine, with the following effusion: “Because written on this door 
my poetry hath gathered blight (da'a) . . .” (Ingrams, Abit Nuwas 
tn Life and Legend, 41). Summoned to see the ruler he past by the 
door on which he had writen his flippant verse and erased the tale 
of the ‘ayn from the verb da‘a; the verse acquired a new and inverse 
sense: “Because written on this door my poetry has gathered light 
tda'a) .. . ". The anecdote may not trace an actual event—it prob- 
ably doesn't—but there is some symbolic value: Abū Nuwas’s 
poems were not, by his design, etched in stone; even less so was, is, 
or should be any single interpretation of them—a handy caveat 
against reading analyses written three years ago and more, as closed 
and trenchant texts. 

Discrepancies thus evoked lead me to say a word about the 
editions of Abū Nuwas’s poetry which have been consulted. For 
the analysis of his poetry I have used Ahmad ‘Abd al-Majid al- 
Ghazali’s edition of the Diwan. Only after amassing the bulk of my 
references was the third volume of Ewald Wagner's edition of the 
Diwan (containing the kbamriyyat) made available to me. I have 
thus continued to refer to al-Ghazali’s edition for all references, 
whilst ensuring that for the most significant kbamriyyat of the 
Diwan (or those discussed at length in this monograph) there are 
ao major discrepancies between the two editions, such as might 
affect my reading of any particular poem. Where there are dis- 
crepancies I have indicated them in the footnotes. 

The literary tradition refered to in the title is the one which Abü 
Nuwas inherited from the Jabiliyya; it is not intended to refer to the 
isame) one which continued after him and which, in some areas, he 
had a role in shaping. His influence on the vinous theme amongst 
subsequent generations of poets—especially the intimations that 
the seeds of a mystic sensibility are in his verse—are not discussed; 
others might wish to develop this fascinating subject. Even within 
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the temporal and thematic compass spanned by this monograph, 
analysis is not exhaustive; much work remains to be done on 
stylistic and formal aspects, for example; and there are some 
tedious statistics which I have elected not to include. 

Concerning the translations, except in one or two places, where 
I may have essayed a poetic turn of phrase, my renditions of the 
Arabic are attempts to make the original language (and sense) acces- 
sible and clear. Here one runs the risk of rendering the aesthetic 
qualities of the original “emasculated by excessive literalism” (in 
the phrase of Kritzeck). Each reader will judge for him or herself. 

For transliteration I have followed the style of Alan Jones’s Early 
Arabic Poetry, vol. 1, though for shin I have preferred § to sh. The 
conventions are familiar enough, I feel, to require no explanation. 
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INTRODUCTION 


This monograph has emerged from a study of classical Arabic wine 
poetry, from the earliest material in the Jabiliyya (‘Amr ibn Qami'a, 
‘Adi ibn Zayd, et al.) to the early ‘Abbasid period. Its aim is four- 


fold: (i) to give an idea of the development of khamr' and the 


khamriyya in the classical Arabic tradition of poetry; (ii) to provide 
some thematic and generic perspectives from which this develop- 
ment can be understood; (iii) following from (ii) to analyse khamr, 
as far as possible, in the context of both the traditional poly- 
thematic qasida and the (monothematic) khamriyya, viewing each 
of these as integral and complete poems; (iv) in the light of (1)- (iii), 
to highlight some of the principal qualitative traits, both structural 
and thematic, of the wine poems of Abü Nuwas (d. 813/15). Since 
he is deemed by most literary historians to be the finest wine poet 
of the Arabic tradition; the continuum which can be traced serves 


' Kbamr, throughout this book, refers to dhikr al-kbamr or al-qawl fi -kbamr 
(mention/discussion of wine); i.e. it refers to the treatment of wine in both the 
qasida and the khamriyya (the independent wine poem). 

2 This is acknowledged both explicitly and implicitly. All studies of wine poetry, 
both ancient and modern, make mention of Abū Nuwas as the greatest exponent of 
the “genre”; see, for example, Wagner (Aba Nuwas (Wiesbaden, 1965), 289), “Die 
Weinlieder haben Abū Nuwas berühmt gemacht. Sein Name ist für die Araber auf 
das engste mit dem Begriff des Weinliedes verbunden. Er ist fiir sie der Weindichter 
schlechthin”; see also Sa‘id, Hawi, Bencheikh, whose work is examined briefly 
below, pp. 7-13. 

For general overviews which place Abū Nuwas (and the wine poem) within the 
context of classical Arabic literature see for example: Carl Brockelmann, Geschichte 
der arabischen Litteratur, i (Weimar, 1898), 75-7 (p. 76: “Unter seinen Gedichte 
nehmen die Weinlieder die erste Stelle ein. Er hat auf diesem Gebiet allerdings schon 
Vorgánger gehabt, die er nachahmte; vor allem scheint Welid b. Jezid und indirekt 
dessen Vorbild ‘Adi b. Zaid ihn beeinflusst zu haben.”); I. Pizzi, Letteratura Araba 
(Milan, 1903), 128-31; H. A. R. Gibb, Arabic Literature (London, 1926), 42-3 
(p. 42: “Abū Nuwas stands head and shoulders above the poets who thronged the 
court. For combined versatility, sentiment, elegance of diction, and command of lan- 
guage he has few rivals in Arabic . . . He is at his happiest in his wine-songs . . .”); 
R. A. Nicholson, A Literary History of the Arabs (Cambridge, 1930), 292-6 (esp. 
.م‎ 294: “love and wine were two motives by which his genius was most brilliantly 
inspired. His wine-songs (khamrtyyat) are generally acknowledged to be incom- 
parable."); Cl. Huart, Littérature arabe, Paris, 1939, pp. 70-2; J-M. Abd-el-Jalil, 
Brève histoire de la littérature arabe (Paris, 1946), 95-8 (p. 97: “La où il n'a pas eu 
d'égal, là où son inspiration poétique a trouvé son expression la plus originale et la 
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the nasib there is a variety of lyrical subject-matter which interacts 
with the nostalgic keynote introduced in this section of the poem. 
Whilst principally celebrating a beloved, the nasib itself also works 
under the influence of hikma and fakbr—wine poetry can exist 
within the nasib, either in collusion with its nostalgic mood or in 
antagonism to it (mostly in the latter case khamr is informed by 
fakhr); and (iii) hija’, one of the major categories of poetry; it is a 
mood which informs bacchism in every period. Though considering 
wine in terms of nasib/ghazal, bikma, and hija’ (antagonism) does 
not exhaust the contextual possibilities of this poetry, it neverthe- 
less uncovers some of the most important layers of significance: 

A standard view of the relationship between genres can be 
gleaned from the discussions of the medieval Arab literary theoreti- 
cians. None recognize khamr (wine) as a significant independent 
theme, mode, or genre (it is mostly deemed to constitute wasf or 
fakbr). This omission, which was justified by the near-sophistry of 
most medieval critics, is evident from the overviews of medieval 
Arabic literary theory provided by Trabulsi, Bonebakker, Heinrichs, 
and Schoeler.* 

Trabulsi divides the genres of Arabic poetry into four categories: 
“Le genre laudatif”; “Le genre satirique”; “La poésie légére”; and 
“Le genre descriptive”. This constitutes a division of subject matter 
according to an essential cerebral or emotional impulse, that is, a 
mood. Light poetry comprises both bacchic and erotic poetry, 


s The examination of kbamr under the influence of hikma, nasib/ghazal, and 
hija’/antagonism is suggested primarily from the analysis of Arabic poetry in 
cultural isolation—it is a true expression of early Arabic culture, in tune with 
relevant preoccupations. The configuration is also a common feature of bacchic 
celebration in other cultures; this can be gleaned from the Greek Anthology, a thou- 
sand years earlier than the first extant Arabic poetry, and the effusions of Goliardic 
monks from medieval Europe, notably the Carmina Burana of 13th-cent. Germany, 
to name but two. Carl Orff’s arrangement of the latter collection exhibits the 
common desire to set the exuberant and lyrical celebration of love and wine into a 
sombre view of life and Fate: “O fortuna!"—an appeal to Fate begins and ends the 
cantata. A corroboration of this contextual aspect of bacchism exists in the title and 
content of Raymond Scheindlin’s Wine, Women and Death (Philadelphia, 1986) 
(selected translations from Hebrew verse). 

6 Amjad Trabulsi, La Critique poétique des Arabes (Damascus, 1956). See esp. 
“La poésie légère” in "Les genres poétiques”, pp. 230ff.; S. A. Bonebakker, “Poets 
and Critics in the 3rd Century A.H.", in Logic in Classical Islamic Culture, 1st 
G. L. della Vida conference; Wolfhart Heinrichs, “Literary Theory, The Problem of 
Its efficiency”, in Arabic Poetry: Theory and Development, 3rd G. L. della Vida 
conference; Gregor Schoeler, "Die Einteilung der Dichtung bei den Arabern", 
ZDMG 123 (1973), 9-55. 
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to elucidate the distinct character of his bacchic poetry in the con- 
text of the tradition which he inherited. Hence, this study provides 
a literary context for Abū Nuwas—one which shows his most 
deft wine poems to be compositions of refined artistry within a 
developed literary mould, drawing on elements (mainly thematic) 
which had been relevant to the bacchic theme in earlier poetry 
(both within the polythematic qasida and amongst qit‘as and 
fragments). 

The first three chapters of this monograph—perspectives of 
analysis—have been suggested by the following important observa- 
tions of generic influence: most early wine poetry, from pre-Islamic 
to ‘Abbasid times, was influenced by: (i) þbikma*—a simple gnomic 
matrix within which, or against which, much of the thematic 
content of the qasida derived its meaning or significance; (ii) the 
nasib—the erotic, and essentially nostalgic, opening section of the 
polythematic gasida; the main theme here is ghazal (love). This, 
however, is not the only subject treated; for within the make-up of 
plus simple à la fois, c'est dans les chansons bachiques et dans les poèmes d'amour 
purement animal et le plus souvent contre nature. Ses poémes les plus réussis sont 
les chansons bachiques . . ."; p. 98: “Abū Nuwas aura des imitateurs plus ou moins 
heureux, mais il n'aura pas d’égal.”); C. Pellat, Langue et littérature arabe (Paris, 
1952), 100-4 (“Poésie moderniste—Poésie bachique": “Le plus célèbre représentant 
du genre est Abou-Nowás qui est certainement l'un des plus grands poétes arabes et 
domine toute la poésie moderniste . . ."); F. Gabrieli, Storia della Letteratura Araba 
(Milan, 1962), 155-61 (p. 155: *con Omar ibn Abi Rabia e forse ancor piü di lui 
il più squisito artista di lingua arabe giunto sino a noi. . . . H suo vasto divano . . . 
comprende accanto a ‘qaside’ del vecchio stile il meglio della poesia neoterica, 
descrittiva, erotica e sopratutto bacchica, genere quest'ultimo in cui Abu Nuwas ha 
raggiunto nella letteratura araba un assoluto primato . . ."); I. M. Filshtinsky, Arabic 


Literature, trans. from the Russian by Hilda Kasanina (Moscow, 1966), 91—6 (p. 92: 
one observation which he makes is misleading, albeit not wholly untrue: *His [Abü 


Nuwas'] fame rested chiefly upon his wine-songs, the khamriyyat, which he was the — 


first to transform into an independent genre."); Gaston Wiet, Introduction à la 
littérature arabe (Paris, 1966), 88—91 (p. 89: “il représente à merveille cette premiére 
époque abbasside . . . c'est peut-étre le plus grand poéte de l'islam arabe: il reste une 
figure"); André Miquel, La littérature Arabe (3rd edn., Paris, 198x) 48-50 (p. so: 
*Nul doute que l'alcool existe, dans les faits et dans la poésie, avant l'époque 
abbaside. Mais Bachchar, Ibn al-Mu'tazz et surtout Abū Nuwas l'élévent au rang 
d'un des ressorts premiers de la poésie . . ."). 


? Harb, and to a certain extent Bencheikh, consider that these fragments of 
bacchic poetry—those of the early Islamic period—constitute khamriyydat (below, 
pp. 8-13); however, Abū Nuwas was clearly trying to perfect a genre—a goal or 
impulse which explains some of the structural and thematic qualities of his poetry. 
The latter view is expressed briefly by Schoeler in CHALABL. See below, n. 41. 

4 Hikma is not considered one of the major themes, genres, “aghrad” or “funiin” 
in medieval Arabic literary theory; however, in its commonest form it is an 
omnipresent topic of ancient Arabic poetry. See ch. 2, passim. 
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manner: (r) Khamriyyat (Wine poems); (2) Tardiyyat (Hunting 
poems); (3) Madib (Eulogy); (4) Hija’ (Lampoon); (s) Mudbakkar 
(love poetry celebrating a male); (6) Mu’annath (love poetry 
celebrating a female); (7) Mujiin (Licentiousness); (8) Mu‘atabat 
{poems of reproach); (9) Marathi (Elegies); (10) Zubd (Homiletic 
poetry). Hamza al-Isfahani (d. after 961) added to this list the 
nagá'id and, further, rearranged the order into: (x) Naqa'id 
(Flytings); (2) Madib; (3) Marathi; (4) ‘Itab; (s) Hija’; 
(6) Zubdiyyat; (7) Tarad; (8) Khamriyyat; (9) Mu’annathat; 
(xo) Mudhakkarat; (11) Mujuniyyat (Licentious poems). According 
to Hamza (quoted from Diwan Abi Nuwas, ed. Wagner, p. 3), the 
first six categories of his arrangement share the impulses either of 
madib or hija’, and hence are, in a sense, related genres of poetry; 
the last four categories, on the other hand, belong to labw and 
hazl.” 

Schoeler then gives a standard view of the emergence of the wine 
poems of Abū Nuwās from the ancient canon of poetry; since his 
succinct outline is coloured by his concern with the question of 
“genre” it merits quotation in full:” 


Wein- und Gelagebeschreibungen hat es in der arabischen Dichtung seit je 
gegeben. In der gühiliya-Poesie wurde das Thema in der Regel im 
Zusammenhang der Qaside behandelt, und zwar entweder als (fakulta- 
tives) “Element des fakbr", des Selbstruhms, oder als (ebenfalls fakultative) 
* Abschweifung in der Beschreibung der Dame" (BLACHERE: Histoire, 
P. 447) genauer gesagt: als sich verselbstándigender Vergleich des 
Speichels der Geliebten mit Wein. 

Diese Tradition der Weinschilderung innerhalb der Qaside setzt sich in 
der frühislamischen und Umaiyadenpoesie ununterbrochen fort—die 
bedeutendsten Namen, die hier zu nennen wären, sind die der beiden 
Christen al-A'áà (st. bald nach 629) und al-Akhal (st. um 710)—und 
erlischt selbst in der “Abbasidenpoesie nicht. 

Doch finden sich in der arabischen Dichtung schon früh neben den 


zwischen 813 und 815) nach dem Inhalt geordnet . . .”. See also, p. 34: “Im Falle 
seiner Dichtung lohnte sich daher zum ersten Mal eine Gliederung nach inhaltlichen 
Gesichtspunkten." 


12 Here Schoeler has sensed the influence of the above-mentioned Ishaq b. 
Ibrahim; see ibid., 36: “Hamza hat denn auch sowohl den von Ishaq eingeführten 
Oberbegriff labi . . . als auch dessen Unterteilungen übernommen.—Die 
Anordnung der einzelnen labiw-Gattungen läßt kein bestimmtes Prinzip erkennen." 

13 A similar though substantially more extensive account is given by Wagner in 
Grundzüge der klassischen arabischen Dichtung, vol. ii: Die arabische Dichtung in 
islamischer Zeit (Darmstadt, 1988), 34 ff. 
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though Trabulsi himself does not discuss the relationship between 
ghazal and khamr and their parallel development. Bonebakker's 
overview highlights the absence of the new genres from the early 
‘Abbasid period: “It would be possible to ignore completely such 
genres as the Tardiyyat, the Kbamriyyat, the ‘Itab and the 
Zubdiyyat, genres that nevertheless sometimes had their roots in 
ancient poetry, only if one made a distinction between these and 
the older genres." In other words, the new genres did not arise ex 
nibilo. In this connection Heinrichs makes an important point: 
“The reason why Blachére [in Analecta] advocates a study of 
themes rather than a study of genres lies in the fact that different 
themes may be combined in one and the same poem, either loosely 
juxtaposed or more logically and firmly connected and interlocked 
... With regard to later development some themes and sub-themes 
gradually transformed into clear-cut independent genres, such as 
the khamriyyat . . .”* This observation is too abstract but it pro- 
vides a useful pointer; though this monograph is the study of a 
genre, Blachére’s warning is heeded since each chapter concentrates 
as far as possible on a given theme. 

It remains to answer how and when the khamriyya can be 
deemed to establish itself as a separate genre, and what in its 
developed form remained of the influence of other themes.’ The 
medieval critics, with their bias towards the more formal genres in 
the ancient canon of poetry, were uneasy about recognizing the 
existence of this lesser genre. It is significant in this respect that 
Heinrichs has viewed the inclusion of labw as a category of poetry 
in Ishaq b. Ibrahim's Kitab al-burhan fi wujub al-bayan as an 
attempt to embrace “the most prominent mubdath genres: ghazal, 
tarad, sifat al-kbamr and mujun. The author, thus, has the merit of 
doing justice to the existing forms of poetry, while his colleagues 
seem to pretend that there is only ancient poetry." 

- Schoeler has shown that some of the early diwar collators also 
recognised the mubdatb genres. Significantly, the earliest diwan to 
have been arranged according to subject matter was that of Abü 
Nuwis." al-Suli (d. 946) arranged the diwan in the following 


7 *Poets and Critics", 98. My italics. 8 Heinrichs, “Literary Theory”, 36. 
? Such an approach is akin to the work done by Schoeler in Arabische Natur- 
dichtung, die zabriyat, rabi'iyat und raudiyat von ihren Anfängen bis as-Sanaubari: 
eine gattungs-, motiv- und stilgeschichtliche Untersuchung (Beirut, 1974). 
to Heinrichs, “Literary Theory”, 42. 
عد‎ “Die Einteilung", 33: “Als zeitlich erster ist der Dîwar des Abu Nuwas (st. 
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This schematic view shows that the qasida influenced the bacchic 
element; it is not, however, clear that the independent khamriyya 
may have inherited a residual imprint of the various themes of the 
qasida. For this we must look to more detailed works on the 
subject. 

À number of contemporary scholars have produced studies of 
the Kbamriyya. These include Jamil Said, fliyya Hawi, Bencheikh, 
and most recently Harb.“ Each one of these authors in various 
ways has touched upon the perspectives which interest us. For 
example the antagonistic aspect of wine poetry can be deduced 
from Sa‘id’s chapters on Ansar al-kbamr wa-khusiimu-ha (The 
supporters and opponents of wine) and Mawgif al-mu‘tazila wa-l- 
murji'a min al-sarab; mawgif |-madhahib al-islamiyya min al-sukr 
(The position of the Mu‘tazilites and Murji’ites vis-à-vis the con- 
sumption of wine; the position of the Islamic schools of law vis-à- 
vis intoxication). In Hawi’s chapter on the mukbadram poet, Abū 
Mibjan al-Thaqafi (d. 637), there is a separate subheading, namely 
Zubdu-hu bi-ba [al-kbamra] wa-bija’u-bu la-ba (His abstinence 
from and satire of wine);" then in the conclusion to the chapter on 
the Umayyad poet, Haritha b. Badr (d. 686), he states: bawwala-ha 
Lia'iru bi-ilzamin min waqii-hi ila maddatin fikriyyatin wa- 
gadiyyatin diniyyatin wa-akblagiyyatin yadi da‘wata-ha wa- 
yu'aridu l-mutabarrijina ‘alay-hi bi-ha (forced by his situation the 
poet transformed wine into an intellectual as well as a religious and 
ethical issue whose cause he pleaded, and on the basis of which he 
opposed those who shamed him about it). This is picked up dis- 
and hunting poetry—is often explained by European scholars as the isolation of the 
corresponding themes from the qasida. One speaks about ‘the break-up of the 
qasida' which is supposed to have taken place at the end of the Umayyad period or 
beginning of the ‘Abbasid period; this phenomenon is considered to be an essential 
characteristic of Mubdath poetry. 

The above sketch of the development of wine poetry—especially the genealogy 
"Adi b. Zayd S al-Walid 4 Abū Nuwds—nevertheless shows that this ‘modern’ poet- 
ry had already found formal models in ancient Arabic poetry. It is incontestable that 
the greater part of the older wine poetry appeared in the context of the gasida and 
that the ‘modern’ poets in their treatment of motifs in their khamriyyat often con- 
tinued [in the manner of] these qasida-saturnalia. Ibn Qutayba has already shown 
that the introductory verse of the most famous poem by Abū Nuwas ‘Do not 


censure me...’ is a motif dependent on a similar development in al-A'áà (which 
appears in the wine scene of a gasida).’ 


6 Tatawwur al-Kbamriyyat fi I-Si'r al-‘Arabi (Cairo, 1945); Fann al-Si'r al- 
Kbamri wa-Tatawwuru-bu ‘inda l-Arab (Beirut, 1981); “Khamriyya”, EP, vol. iv; 
see CHALABL, ch. 13, pp. 219-34. "7 Hawi, Fann al-Si' al-Kbamri, p. 92. 

13 Ibid. 86. 
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Qasiden-Gelageszenen auch selbständige Weinschilderungen in der qit'a- 
Form. Der christliche Dichter ‘Adi b. Zaid (st. um 600) aus Hira hat wohl 
als erster eine größere Anzahl solcher isolierter khamriyat verfaßt. In der 
frühislamischen Zeit ist vor allem Abū Mihjan (st. nach 638) für seine 
Weingedichte bekannt geworden. Als eigenlicher Begründer der Gattung ist 
aber wohl erst der Umaiyadenkalif al-Walid b. Yazid (st. 744) anzusehen, 
der übrigens einer Uberlieferung im Kitab al-agani zufolge direkt an ‘Adi 
b. Zaid angeknüpft hat“ und an den “Abū Nuwds dann wiederum 
anknüpfen konnte". 

Nun wird die Entstehung der drei wichtigsten “modernen” Dichtarten, 
Wein-, Liebes- und Jagddichtung, von europäischen Gelehrten häufig durch 
Isolierung det entsprechenden Themen aus der Qaside erklart. Man spricht 
von einem “Zerfall der Qaside", der zu Ende der Umaiyadenzeit oder 
zu Beginn der ‘Abbasidenzeit stattgefunden haben soll, und wertet diese 
Erscheinung als ein wesentliches Kennzeichen der mubdathiun-Dichtung. 

Dagegen zeigt die oben skizzierte Entwicklung der Weindichtung, und 
speziell die “Genealogie” ‘Adi b. Zaid > Walid > Abū Nuwas, dafs diese 
“moderne” Dichtart sehr wohl auch schon formale Vorbilder in der alt- 
arabischen Poesie gehabt hat. Unbestritten ist freilich, daß der größere Teil 
der älteren Weindichtung im Zusammenhang von Qasiden auftritt und daf 
die “Modernen” in der Motivik ihrer kbamriyat häufig auch an solche 
Qasiden-Gelageszenen anknüpfen. So hat schon Ibn Qutaiba gezeigt, daf 
der Eingangsvers des beriihmstesten Abū Nuwaàs'schen Weingedichts 
*Unterlaf es, mich zu tadeln . . ." motivlich von einer ähnlichen Ent- 
wicklung A'&à's abhängig ist (die in der Weinszene einer Qaside auftritt). 


14 For a brief discussion of this tradition see C.-A. Nallino, La Littérature arabe, 
trans. C. Pellat (Paris, 1950), 60. The most significant detail is that al-Walid b. Yazid 
is said to have listened to the wine poems of ‘Adi b. Zayd whilst he drank. 

1 “Die Einteilung", 37-8. Translation: “Descriptions of wine and festive scenes 
have always existed in Arabic poetry. In jabili poetry the theme was normally 
treated in the context of the gasida, and as such constituted either an element of 
fakbr—self-praise—or a digression in the description of women; [in the latter case] 
it was more precisely an increasingly independent simile comparing the saliva [of the 
beloved] to wine. 

This tradition of bacchic description within the gasida survived intact in early 
Islamic and Umayyad poetry—the most celebrated names are the two Christians al- 
Aã (d. soon after 629) and al-Akhtal (d. c.710)—and by no means died out in 
‘Abbasid poetry. 

However, from an early time alongside the bacchic scene within the qasida there 
were also independent descriptions of wine in the qit a form. The Christian poet “Adi 
b. Zayd (d. c.600) from Hira is supposed to have been the first poet to compose a 
large number of such independent khamriyyat. In early Islamic times above all Abū 
Mihjan (d. after 638) was renowned for his wine poems. Yet regarded as the actual 
founder of this genre is the Umayyad Caliph al-Walid b. Yazid (d. 744), whose 
[poetic] lineage can—according to a tradition in the Kitab al-Aghani—be traced 
back directly to ‘Adi b. Zayd; Abū Nuwãs continued this lineage. 

The origin of the three most important *Modern' genres of poetry—wine, love, 
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A related issue—wine’s role in the nasitb—is mentioned briefly in 
the summary of jabili features: inna-bà (al-khamra) kanat 
mukarrasatan fi matali îi |-qasa’idi ka-l-talal.^ The more developed 
and later relationship between khamr and ghazal is picked up inter- 
mittently as an attempt to characterize certain poets; for example, 
Abii Jilda (d. 686) is deemed to highlight the role of chaste ghazal 
in Umayyad wine poetry,” whilst of Malik b. Asma’ (d. 715), Hawi 
writes: Wa-laqad talaqqa l-mar'ata mutawabbidatan fi nafsi-hi 
maa l-kbamrati, bi-haythu yamtaziju l-ši tu l-kbamri wa-l-ghazali 
ft qasá idi-hi fa-nakadu lā numayyizu idha kana yata‘arradu li-l- 
mar’ ati ‘abra |-khamrati aw li--kbamrati 'abra l-mar'ati (In his 
psyche woman and wine formed a whole such that they are inter- 
mixed in his odes—we can scarcely distinguish whether he is allud- 
ing to woman through wine or vice versa).^ The observation is 
vital; however, it is not one that should be confined to Malik. 

Of the modern studies, by far the most enlightening on the 
development of the “genre” is Bencheikh’s article entitled 
“Khamriyya” in the Encyclopaedia of Islam (new edition), It is a 
lucid outline which allows one to sense the main landmarks of 
Arabic bacchic poetry in the context of significant literary and 
social changes. No poetry is quoted; however, Bencheikh makes 
plausible generalizations which place the theme of wine in its 
original context (principally literary but also social) and analyses 
the thematic interplay which nurtures the celebration of wine with- 
in individual compositions. From this essay one gains a sense of the 
way in which wine fed off the other genres of poetry. 

Bencheikh's characterization of khamr in the Jabiliyya as the 
*inserted statement" makes apparent its dependence on the other 
themes of the qasida: “with the elegiac poet Muraqgis al-Asghar 
... the bacchic statement presents itself in the nasīb as a syntactic 
and semantic intrusion". Other examples of *inserted statements" 
listed include a wine passage *in the heterogeneous sequence of 
animal description of Mutammim b. Nuwayra".^* Bencheikh com- 
ments that “as a tool for comparison, it [Rbamr] does not have an 
autonomous function". One might add, here, that the bacchic 
elements are influenced by and themselves influence the mood of 
the passage in which they are inserted." Further, in a poem by ‘Abd 
al-Masih b. 'Asala, also referred to by Bencheikh, khbamr is not 


233 Fann al-Si' al-Kbamri, 75. 


25 Ibid. 150. 
26 Mufaddaliyyat, No. 9, vv. 28-30. 


24 Ibid. 138. 
27 See Appendix A. 
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tantly—though the reader must make the connection—in the ana- 
lysis of Abū Nuwas’ famous poem Da‘ ‘an-ka lawm: inna l-lawma 
lladhi tabaddatha ‘an-hu fi l-matla'i ja‘ala-bu yasifu l-kbamrata li- 
yuzhira l-asbāba llatī ja‘alat-hu yu'aqiru-bà wa-yahimu bi-hā. 
Thumma ‘ada fa-dafa‘a ‘an ra’yi-bi amama l-Nagzāmi wa-adkbala 
‘gla uslübi-bi |-ma‘ani l-fiqbiyyah (The censure which he spoke 
about in the first verse led him to describe wine in such a way as to 
make apparent the reasons for his addiction to it. He then returned 
(in the final two lines) to defend his opinion before al-Nazzam, 
inserting into his style terms and notions from Islamic jurispru- 
dence).” 

Like the others, Harb ignores antagonism in the Jabiliyya and 
speaks of it only in the context of “early Islamic wine poetry”: “the 
legal controversy over wine provides frequent matter for jeux d' 
esprit in ‘Abbasid poetry, as in Ibn al-Rumr' lines: 

The Iraqi holds nabidh to be permitted, and the drinking of it, 
but says that grape-wine and intoxication are forbidden; 

The Hijazi says both drinks are alike. The two dicta together 
license wine— 

I'll take one half from each and drink wine—let the burden of 
guilt rest on him who imposes it." 


This is a vibrant and charming example of its kind. I would add 
only that even this kind of "jeux d'esprit" existed in the early 
Islamic period amongst poets such as Haritha b. Badr and Ibn 
Sayhán." 

The way that the khamriyya feeds off the repertory of ghazal and 
nasib has been observed in various ways by most scholars: in the 
Introduction to Hawi’s book, where a method is outlined, com- 
mentary is limited to two psychological aspects of wine poetry: the 
expression of an “existentialist” (wujudi) view of life and the 
shared emotional significance of wine and woman; Hawi’s com- 
ments here are by design general and impressionistic, perhaps 
overstating the case when suggesting, for example, that man's 
emotional rapport with wine is equal to his rapport with women." 

19 Hawi, Fann al-Si'r al-Khamri, 228. 

20 CHALABL 223. 21 See ch. 3. 

22 Fann al-Si'r al-Kbamri, 6. Though Hawi’s comment should not be made so 
baldly, I have often felt that if one were to undertake a “Jungian” analysis of such 
poetry, it might be substantively argued that wine is a symbol of the “Anima” (the 


female aspect of the male psyche)—or in some manner a reflection of this 
“Archetype”. 
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At times Bencheikh's hunches cannot be fully substantiated. I 
have found this to be the case in his suggestions about the 
significance of the Umayyad poet al-Ahwas—a love poet in whose 
diwan there are no surviving traces of wine poetry. However, his 
assumptions are valuable for they show to what extent his analysis 
of bacchic poetry is based on an implicit understanding that khamr 
works in conjunction with ghazal and draws its inspiration from 
it." Bencheikh further discusses this particular aspect in a final 
section on “relations within frameworks". The most significant 
suggestion—applicable only to the early ‘Abbasid period—is the 
following: *At the point at which the courtly poetry refines its 
nuances but takes refuge in abstraction, the Bacchic ghazal on the 
other hand cloaks itself in the concrete.” 

About ‘Iraqi bacchism Bencheikh offers another issue for con- 
sideration—antagonism. Of Haritha b. Badr al-Gtihdani’s poetry 
he observes that “numerous Abü Nuwas-like processes were 
already in use". This appears to be explained by the following 
statement: *he defied the prohibition on drinking where bedouin 
bragging takes on quite significant tones of rebellion". This spirit 
of rebellion is first attributed to Abū Mihjan al-Thaqafi (d. c.637) 
whose “personality may be viewed as a means to illustrate the 
attitude that would characterise his successors”.” It is reiterated in 
the overview of the “libertines of Kufa” in the Umayyad period: 
“Hammad ‘Ajrad shows that the bacchic genre is directly opposed 
to laudatory poetry, whose official function is specific . . . one is left 
thinking that the poetry of rebellion, based on an existential atti- 
tude, and transcribed in a literary and non-literary form has per- 
haps drawn vigour and vivacity from a people absolutely excluded 
from the cultural system.” Three issues are brought into relief: 
(i) the transformation of formal literary genres; (ii) the poet’s per- 
ception of an order and/or world-view distinct from the dominant 

36 See Sit al-Abwas. 

37 Bencheikh allows one to understand that the term khamriyya may tell us little 
about the attendant themes of any given wine poem—there is a problem of termino- 
logy here which requires that one clarify the themes being treated in any given case. 
Examine J. N. Mattock’s introductory remarks to his “Description and Genre in 
Abū Nuwás": “I propose to deal exclusively with a relatively limited sub-division 
of the Kbamriyyát and Ghazal poetry of Abū Nuwàs" (Quaderni di Studi Arabi, 
5-6 (1987-8), 528). This statement might incline one to think that the author is 
referring to two separate genres of poems, whilst in fact he speaks of wine poems 
(khamriyyat) which contain essential elements of ghazal. 


38 This is borne out in ch. 1, which deals with the seduction poem. 
39 See ch. 3. 
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simply an inserted statement, as he suggests; rather it is the very 
object of satire." 

On the question of “scattered and corollary statements” versus 
*themes properly so-called" existing in an "established frame- 
work”, 'Alqama b. ‘Abada” and the later mukbadram poet ‘Abda 
b. al-Tabib" are adduced to demonstrate the latter—a framework 
variously encompassing nasib, fakhr, and wasf. From the period of 
“Abda the poetry of al-A'$à furnishes ample evidence for positing a 
framework and repertoire of bacchic verse which *remains depen- 
dent on the major framework" of the qasida.^' 

It is in the context of the “precursors of al-Hira" that Bencheikh 
discusses bacchic expression in terms of the “existential attitude” 
which Hawi has spoken of. Here only Tarafa, al-Aswad b. Ya'fur, 
and ‘Adi b. Zayd are mentioned. Whilst these poets do expressly 
celebrate a simple philosophy, it is nevertheless possible to view 
much of the poetry of the period as being governed by an existen- 
tial attitude which provides a substrate for most of the varied 
material of the poem—including kbarmr.* 

Moving to Hijázi bacchism he highlights the relationship 
between amorous and bacchic poetry, which were inspired by the 
*hedonism" of an idle aristocracy. Both types of poetry "lent sup- 
port to each other and shared between them some large thematic 
areas". In this context we should link up what he says about wine 
and love in this period with later observations, such as his com- 
ments about Malik b. Asma’ b. al-Khàriji? and al-Walid b. Yazid: 
*the Bacchic inspiration is here very close to the amorous inspira- 
tion which predominates".^* This relationship between ghazal and 
kbamr (in terms of imagery, theme, and poetic techniques) has been 
alluded to by Heinrichs elsewhere:? *[The Hijazi school of] poeti- 
cal expression (the anecdotic description of actions and reactions of 
persons interspersed and enlivened by direct speech) was not dis- 
continued when the Hijazi school dwindled around the year A.D. 
725, but was adopted again, though imbued with a wholly different 
mood, in Iraq by some of the early muhbdathiin, particularly Abū 
Nuwas.” 


28 See below, Ch. 3, ‘The Jahiliyya’. 

^ Mufaddaliyyat, No. 120, vv. 39-45. f 

3° Mufaddaliyyat, No. 26, vv. 66-81. See also Sit 'Abda b. al-Tabib, the 
Lamiyya, pp. 57-83. 

3t See Appendix A. 

53 “Khamriyya”, 1002. 


32 See ch. 2 and Appendix A. 
34 Ibid. 1003. 35 “Literary Theory”, 24. 
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in terms of the various generic and thematic influences on wine 
poetry discerned by Bencheikh during the course of its early 
development. In the context of these influences (essentially "the 
relationship within frameworks" which Bencheikh speaks of in a 
void at the end of his article) one can also examine: (i) the literary 
process: “the organisation of allotted space”, i.e. thematic texture 
and structure; and in conjunction with this: (ii) “how its expression 
was fed by a variety of philosophic tendencies, and how it analysed 
a series of spiritual attitudes in historical relationship with given 
socio-cultural situations”. 


Examination of Abū Nuwas in other studies has also left room for 
further work. In an important chapter of Hawi’s monograph en- 
titled al-Tajdid ft uslāb al-kbamra (Innovation in bacchic style), a 
section is devoted to al-wabda l-fanniyya (Artistic unity), of which 
Hawi says, ma‘ani [Abi Nuwas] salafat fi |-si‘ri l-kbamri l-qadim . 
.  abammu mumayyizati l-tajdidi fi usliibi-hi kanat mizata . . . l- 
wabdati l-fanniyyah (The themes of his wine poetry have 
antecedents in the ancient canon . . . [but] the most important ele- 
ment of innovation in his style was that of artistic (or organic) 
unity). The main feature which is understood to nurture this 
artistic unity is wahdat al-mawdi‘ (The unity of subject-matter), an 
aspect of wine poetry by no means unique to Abu Nuwas. The 
promise that one of the most significant aspects of the poet is to be 
unveiled by analysis is disappointed when Hawi limits his attention 
to narrative wine poems, that is poems whose structural coherence 
is largely inevitable: wa-la‘alla qasa'ida-bu llati fi-ba l-baditbu ‘an 
‘abatbi-bi wa-mughamarati-hi l-layliyyati hiya asaddu qasa'idi-hi 
tarabutan wa-a'maqu-bà wabdatan fanniyyatan (Perhaps his 
poems in which there is discussion of his cavorting and nocturnal 
adventures are those most strongly held together and those most 
deeply artistically whole). His discussion of this type of poem 
merely highlights the mercurial nature of Arabic poetry with its 
shifting thematic foci—the narrative element simply gives this 
feature a structural encasement. It is essential, however, to under- 
stand that structural cohesion is variously part of the thematic 
(and generic) imprint of the poem, or feeds off the imagery of the 
individual piece.“ 
4 Fann al-Ši r al-Kbamri, 92. 


43 Ibid. 276. 
44 See below, esp. chs. 1 and 3. 
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societal system; and hence (iii) the existence of a rogue culture. The 
third issue seems to coalesce with Hamori's identification of Abū 
Nuwas as a “ritual clown”, performing on the fringes of society." 
However, I would add, it is precisely through the apparent process 
of generic transformation that Abū Nuwas can also be viewed as 
someone drawing this rebellious culture into the formal midst of 
society by cultivating his wine poetry, as far as possible, in terms 
of the formal canon. Whilst Abii Nuwas often adopted the posture 
of turning his back on traditional poetry he was aware of the 
status that it could give his own bacchic canon. There is a paradox 
here, but it is one which the poet must have cherished. 

Discussion of Abi Nuwas, “the glory of a genre”, comes under 
the major heading of “the assertion of a literary style”. Into the lat- 
ter are also inserted the subheadings: “A great forerunner: al-Walid 
b. Yazid”, “The libertines of Küfa", and “The pre-Nuwasians". 
One senses originality in his poetry as both a synthesis of all the 
major impulses that preceded him and also a more enhanced self- 
consciousness in the craft of composition. For in Abū Nuwas exists 
the imagery of al-A‘Sa, plus the thematic interdependence of that 
early poetry; there is also the rebellion of Abu Mibjan and the 
libertines of Kiifa, the “existential” attitude of Tarafa, plus—most 
significantly—a more enhanced “conception of an art and the 
practice of a language” than is to be found in al-Walid b. Yazid. 
Ironically, Bencheikh's succinct pronouncements about Abü Nuwas 
are the least satisfying of his article; they state little more than that 
he was the apogee of the genre. Furthermore, the judgement that in 
Abū Nuwas there is no originality to speak of is surely unjust. 
Bencheikh's view is simply that Abū Nuwäs composed more than 
everybody else and in some poems struck *a resounding note of 
success". The nature of this *note" needs to be explored. A useful 
starting-point is the premiss that Abū Nuwas, with regard to some 
of his finest poems, effectively perfected a genre and was not 
simply its glory." With this in mind one can examine his poetry 

4 See Hamori, On the Art of Medieval Arabic Literature, (Princeton, 1974), 
d aut premiss in essence concurs with the view expressed by Schoeler: “A 
possible explanation for the frequency with which Abū Nuwas prefaces his 
drinking-songs with preludes might be that he wanted to raise this genre, which he 
had made his own, to the rank of the qasida.” We should add Schoeler’s cautionary 
aside: “though it should: be borne in mind that many of the kbamriyyat are 


improvisatory in manner and do not aspire either to the linguistic or to the 
structural complexity of the panegyric gasida” (CHALABL 294). 
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which is achieved largely by developments in the description of the 
cupbearer (saqî) and attendant players. 

The role of the 5297 is of great significance. More than merely 
casting a role in the narrative khamriyya, treatment of the saqi— 
the poet's catamite—is the subject of a literary game that forces 
consideration of the poem in terms of the generic framework of 
Arabic lyrical poetry. For, alongside the mughanniya, the cupbearer 
provides a stimulus to bring into juxtaposition the language of 
nasib and both chaste and licentious erotic verse. With these con- 
siderations in mind we can sense the inadequacy of the following 
illustration of the catamite's role: “The poem beginning, ‘Come 
on, give me wine, and say *It's wine"; don't do it secretly when 
openness is possible', contains a conversation with the proprietress 
of a tavern, and ends with her bringing the drinkers a boy to 
bugger... ". This relegates the erotic finale to a stark, prosaic fact 
whilst in truth eroticism is expressed via a consistent impulse of 
essential contrasts, ambivalence, and intertextuality.”” What can be 
salvaged from Harb’s observation, however, is the intimation of 
bathos and burlesque. 

Wagner touches on this aspect of the khamriyya in his mono- 
graph on Abū Nuwas:° “Dealing with wine is often portrayed as 
courting of a woman. The feminine gender of khamr makes this 
imaginative feature possible" (p. 300). More significant is the 
following observation: *The description of the wine-pourer (male 
and female) brings an element of love poetry into the wine song" 
(p. 302). However, one might disagree with the way he expands 
upon this observation: “The inclusion of erotic passages . . . is not 
so much the result of a deliberate literary composition as of con- 
temporary drinking habits” (p. 302)." Certainly one cannot deny 
the khamriyya a reflection of social mores but to reject the con- 
scious literary process involved in the expression of erotic bacchism 
is, I think, a mistake. This can be shown using a statement by 
Wagner himself as a starting-point: “Abū Nuwás even enjoys the 

49 See ch. 1. 

so Abu Nuwas, 300: “Der Handel um den Wein wird gern als Werbung eine 
oa dare Das weibliche Genus des Wortes hamr macht diese Vorstellung 
m Mit der Beschreibung des Schenken und der Schenkin dringt ein Stück 
Liebesgedicht in die Weinlieder ein." 

st “Die Einführung der erotischen Partien in die Weinlieder ist also weniger das 


Ergebnis einer beabsichtigten literarischen Komposition als die Folge der damaligen 
Trinksitten." 
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Harb's review of ‘Abbasid bacchism focuses understandably on 
Abū Nuwas; he tells us of the “spirit of the new age”, evidence for 
which is culled from individual lines: 


...a diversity of theological and philosophical schools were disseminating 
their teaching, and translations from Greek and Persian were being circu- 
lated; these found an echo in poetic allusions and gave further. develop- 
ments to the paradoxical and witty side of the khamriyyah genre: “In the 
way that I exalt [wine] I am like a Qa‘adi exalting the tabkim,” writes Abu 
Nuwas: the tabkim (la bukma illa li-llab, “judgement belongs to God 
alone") was the battle-slogan of the Khàrijis, while a Qa'adi (stay-at-home) 
was one who, though sympathizing with the cause, was debarred by age or 
physical incapacity from taking part in the fighting . . . 


This is a fascinating and well-judged example of social history 
emerging from the bacchic text. However, the way this particular 
image works within the poem is a literary trait of Abū Nuwas and 
tells us something essential about the artistic persona of the poet; 
for the line is part of the amusing and loquacious obstinacy with 
which he frequently resists the Caliph’s call to abstinence.“ 

In outlining the most common descriptive imagery of the 
‘Abbasid wine poem—“examples [which] give some idea of the 
interaction of old and new”**—Harb presents a useful caveat 
against discerning psychological traits of individual poets in evoca- 
tive yet conventional topics. For example, the image of wine as a 
virgin is highly charged in ‘Abbasid kbamr. The conventionality 
raises the question: “can all these poets have had a ‘sexual’ love 
of wine? The fact is, description of wine as a virgin is a poetic 
commonplace, especially among the contemporaries of Abi 
Nuwas.”*”? Unwittingly, Harb’s observation questions the validity 
of much of the analysis of al-Nuwayhi and al-‘Aqqad, who impute 
to Abū Nuwas personal psychological traits based on the evidence 
of commonplace imagery.“ The sexual imagery of wine should also 
be viewed as part of the mischievous interplay between khamr and 
ghazal which reaches its literary apogee in the Hakamite’s verse and 


55 See ch. 4, pp. 214-17. 46 CHALABL 228. 47 Ibid. 229. 

48 A similar re-evaluation can be surmised from a comment by Mattock ir re Abū 
Nuwéas’ licentious confessions: “I do not propose here, or anywhere else, for that 
matter, to concern myself overmuch with Abū Nuwaàs's psychological makeup. 
Avowed predilections for carousing and for pederasty may be no more than matters 
of fashion, circumstances or convention." See "Description and Genre in Abū 
Nuwas”, 536. 
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shaped the poet's attitudes and interests. Literary change, like lin- 
guistic change, is triggered by a variety of events . . . but it follows 
such open lines as the original structure makes available." 
Illustration of this process is limited—in the case of Abū Nuwas at 
least—for his wine poems are not discussed against a specific back- 
ground of wine songs; moreover, between the Jabiliyya and the 
‘Abbasid period there are interim developments which need some 
consideration. 

This notwithstanding, some of Hamori's observations are essen- 
tial and, like the article by Bencheikh, in some measure coalesce 
with the perspectives of analysis adopted in ensuing chapters. For 
example, in the section entitled *the antinomian turn of religious 
experience" he comments: *To a pious Muslim the revolutions of 
the wheel of fortune appeared a beneficial reminder that in this 
world nothing endured.” With this in mind Hamori senses the 
irony of Abii Nuwas’ tazawwad min Sababin laysa yabqa (Store 
up provisions of youth which does not last), a verse drawing its 
inspiration from, for example, Qur'àn, 2/197 tazawwadü fa-inna 
khayra |-zadi l-taqwa (Store up provisions; for the best of pro- 
visions is the fear of God). The poet inverts a pious motif. This is 
important, for as al-Nuwayhi has noted elsewhere, Abū Nuwas? 
bacchic art adopted a posture in antagonism to the zubdiyya of his 
day—it is with the pious poem that one can sense a conscious 
literary game played out between authors familiar with each other's 
output.” 

In the preamble to discussion of the “Assimilation of religious 
experience” we read that “borrowing [of sundry religious motifs] 
may remind us that a game is afoot, with rules that parody the rules 
of something serious”. This ties in with another paragraph: 
“Imagery with transcendental associations creates in the Rhamriya 
a sense of something like a rival religion. Such a development is 
perhaps natural enough in a religious society, but it is ironic. . . for 
it is the end of the line for a genre that sprang from a poetic refusal 

58 Hamori, op. cit. 37. 39 Ibid. 54. 

6° In discussion of al-naswa |-diniyya al-Nuwayhi speaks of *imanu-bu l-'amiqu 
bi-llábi, mubawalatu-bu l-jaddatu fi l-tawbati wa-l-salab and katbratu tafkiri-hi fi l- 
mawti”. In this context he presents examples of verses where the poet reiterates the 
atheistic force of the ancient gndmé of fleeting life; one is given to understand that 
such verses, plus the poet’s lack of stability in tatwba, were part of a literary dis- 
course explained as a “mundfasatun li-mu‘asiri-hi Abi I Atabiyati lladbi stabara bi- 
Siri-bi fi l-taqwā wa-I-zubd" (see Nafsiyyat Abi Nuwds (Beirut, 1970), 93). See 
below, chs. 2-4. 6: Hamori, op. cit. 61. 
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intoxicating effect of wine because it makes it easier for him to 
make an advance upon stubborn boys" (p. 306).? It is precisely the 
role of wine in delivering a youth to the libidinous poet which gives 
many wine poems their structure. 

Some wine poems, however, are chaste by design; consider Li- 
daw’i bargin of which Hamori has said “it would fly apart if 
it were not for a variety of echoes and symmetries”. Khamr and 
ghazal feed off each other in a unique combination, for the desolate 
state of the poet in the evocative scene depicted (a scene with reso- 
nances of the nasib) offers a rare avowal of abstinence from wine. 
It is an exceptional poem: rather than the wine offering the saqi as 
a sacrificial lamb to the sexuality which commonly gives the wine 
poem its momentum, the strength of chaste emotions overrides this 
normally propitious mood—khamr and ghazal are merged into an 
organically unified poem with echoes of the ancient poetry. 

Casting an eye over all that has been said about wine and love 
in the poetry of Abū Nuwas we see that there is variety in generic 
synthesis that needs to be explored. 


Hamori’s On the Art of Medieval Arabic Literature contains the 
most engaging study of Abū Nuw4s’ wine poems to have appeared 
in recent years. Two issues are relevant here: “the transformations 
in poetic genres” and “how poems were made to hang together”. 
These broad issues are dealt with in separate chapters (i-iii and iv). 
In the chapter on the poet as “ritual clown” Hamori tells us that 
*the heroic life ceased to be a model of coherent and balanced 
human experience”. Thus “the new genres that developed in the 
8th century signaled that there was an inadequacy in all the aliases 
of the old, but also that something in the driving power of pre- 
Islamic verse had found a trick of metamorphosing itself.” This 
is evinced by the love poems of Jamil and the drinking songs of 
Abū Nuwas: “the molds for such poems were present in the pre- 
Islamic qasida: in the nasib, and in the often encountered drinking 
scene . . .".7 Explaining the development of genres Hamori states 
cogently: *Quite as important as social conditions are the literary 
conditions that furthered the development of new genres and 


55 “Ja, Abū Nuwas liebt die berauschende Wirkung des Weines sogar, weil sie 
stórrische Knaben in einen Zustand versetzt, der es ihm leichter macht, sich ihnen zu 


nähern.” 
34 Diwan Abi Nuwās, ed. Ghazali, 50-1. 
55 Op. cit. 32. 56 Ibid. 36. 57 Ibid. 37. 
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The poems of al-A'&à (d. c.629) amply evince how in early material 
the treatment of wine may be subordinated to the mood of the 
nasib. Here wine consoles despondent. love and in this role is 
informed variously by both fakbr and nostalgia. This treatment of 
khamr—its dynamic containment within the polythematic qasida— 
survived in al-Akhtal in the Umayyad period, and in poets such as 
Muslim b. al-Walid and Abii l-Sis in the early ‘Abbasid period. al- 
Akhtal intensified the descriptive repertoire whilst approximating 
to the language of the Jahiliyya, whereas Muslim retained the same 
basic structure (in panegyric poems) but celebrated khamr in a 
language typical of a new quality of lyricism and influenced largely 
by developments in badî‘. 

It is against this background that this chapter will demonstrate 
an important characteristic of Abū Nuwás in the celebration of 
wine: the fusion of elements of nasib and ghazal into single poems 
of a composite but cohesive texture. This itself breaks down into 
two features: (i) the contrast of emotions, and (ii) the narrative 
focal point of seduction. Both features impart to his poems a tighter 
structure than is discernible in either his predecessors or contem- 
poraries. In the extent of his achievement he is unique, and can be 
seen to synthesize possibilities in pre-existing poetry. The existence 
of khamr in nasib, or in relationship with nasib, is simply a starting- 
point. Indeed in the interim between al-A'áà and Abū Nuwas, 
developments in ghazal (as distinct from nasib) are more relevant 
for discussion in that they cast their shadow on the language, 
imagery, and structure of bacchic verse. 


DEVELOPMENTS IN GHAZAL 


In the Jahiliyya, kbamr worked in conjunction with love TE 
two ways. It could either be the fleeting description of the beloved’s 


M. 
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to accommodate to the religious model of human experience. The 
wine song fosters its myth; it is never quite free of the shadow of 
Islam.” Wine does indeed seem to have its own transcendence, 
both in the imagery with which it is described, and through the 
reiteration of the transcendence of al-dabr as treated in the ancient 
poetry. The wine song does "foster its own myth"; however, the 
statement “it is never quite free of the shadow of Islam", might be 
recast as “it invites the shadow of Islam”. For there is an attempt 
on the part of the poet to acknowledge Islam facetiously as much 
as there is—in a more obstreperous mood—a “refusal to accom- 
modate to it”. Indeed the wine poem of Abū Nuwas, in its own 
playful manner, acknowledged Islam more directly than much 
‘Abbasid poetry which often still simply reworked the ethos of 
muruwwa that had informed the pre-Islamic qasida. Islam was an 
essential dimension of the wine poem: it was one of the elements of 
ethical plurality, one of the elements of antagonism—the poet 
waved a red cape before the eyes of a bullish orthodoxy—and one 
of the elements contingent upon the particular unfolding of each 
individual kbamriyya. 


62 Hamori, op. cit. 67. 
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examples, is that the tone in which wine is celebrated approximates 
to the tone of the initial ghazal. This is especially discernible in lines 
I2, 13, and r4, which depict wine as the object of sanctification 
and pilgrimage. In line 12 the Bani Thaqif are described circum- 
ambulating the beverage (fa-tafa bi-bà abna’u ali mu‘attabi); here 
the verb tafa echoes its use in the introductory section where the 
poet describes himself hovering around the beloved’s encampment.’ 

Whilst the ba iyya demonstrates that with the birth of Islam both 
ghazal and khamr came to be expressed with a new sensitivity, later 


parallels in the treatment of love and wine do not appear to owe a 
direct debt to him. 


In Tatawwur al-gbazal Shukri Faysal has spoken of the early 
Islamic period—before the *udbri poets and “Umar b. Abi Rabi‘a 
(d. C.712)——as a new phase in the development of ghazal. Of 
significance to this study is that he illustrates some of the charac- 
teristics of this period by examining the wine poetry of Abu Mibjan 
al-Thaqafi (d. ¢.637) in conjunction with the love poetry of 
Humayd b. Thawr al-Hilali (d. ante 680).* The two poets are seen 
to represent equivalent developments in the treatment of two 
distinct themes. Faysal's examination is cursory, but occasional 
gleanings are valuable, especially where he posits the equivalence 
between the following two lines—the first by Humayd and the 
second by Abu Mihjan: 


^ a ar dU. eA eee 9 HH» Zw 
وأعظا‎ UL; إذا ما كنت‎ ilo eise ad lue الا هل‎ 
Will the echo [of Umm Awfa’s soul] speak to mine once I am but 
bones and a tomb? 
عُروقها‎ de ae عظامى‎ UH RS إلى جنب‎ qs إذا مت‎ 
If I should die, bury me by a vine whose roots after my death may 
slake the thirst of my bones. 


Essential to both examples is recognition of life after death. In this 
respect a possibly better analogue of Abū Mibjan's line is the 
following fragment from ‘Umar b. Abi Rabi‘a:? 

TUN Ue‏ مسرا 


n. Abū Dhu'ayb's ba’ iyya is one of five poems which treat love and wine in a 
similar manner (see poems 5, 6, 9, and 18). 
9 See Tatawwur al-Ghazal (Damascus, 1969), 211 ff. 
° Diwan ‘Umar b. Abi Rabia, 388. This fragment is discussed by Montgomery 
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saliva, which is limited in its resonances,’ or a boast of hedonistic 
pleasure directed expressly at the beloved. The poet attempted to 
console despondent love in a self-vaunting manner; there are 
numerous examples.* They all simply suggest a complementarity in 
the contrasting emotions of nasib and labw. One simile which 
stands out survives in a gafiyya by “Adi b. Zayd. It is a poem of 22 
lines in which lines 1-8 describe the beloved in the morning and 
lines 9-22 describe wine which is compared initially to saliva on the 
beloved's teeth. The link between the two themes is static: there is 
no narrative focal point, no contrast of emotions, and no feminine 
imagery in the descriptive topics of the wine; indeed, the wine 
scene may be said to dissipate rather than contrast the emotions 
of lines 1-8. 

The mukhbadram poet, Abū Dhu'ayb al-Hudhali (d. ¢.649) gives 
us a glimpse of a later period and a distinct tone of love poetry 
which correspondingly can be seen to affect the treatment of wine. 
His expression of love is a stage beyond the monochrome austerity 
of the Jahiliyya which seeks, according to the formulation of Jacobi; 
to set a failed love affair resolutely in the past. In his depth of feel- 
ing Abū Dhu'ayb presages the ‘udbri poets; he is also as spirited, 
intermittently, as ‘Umar b. Abi Rabi'a. His ba'iyya? celebrates (lines 
1-6) a love which threatens to kill the poet (6: fa-qultu li-qalbi ya 
la-ka l-kbayru inna-mà | yudalli-ka li-l-mawti l-jadidi bibabu-ha). 
Jacobi considers this metaphor in part to represent the originality 
of the poet, who emerges as a forerunner of the ‘udbri poets (in his 
depth of feeling) and of “Umar b. Abi Rabi‘a, who often depicts 
himself in dialogue with his own heart.^ The enhanced quality of 
the extended wine simile that ensues, when compared to earlier 


' One example is discussed in Appendix A: see al-A'&à poem 1; see also n. 10 
therein. Other examples are to be found in Salama b. Jandal Divan, p. 132, lines 
17-19; al-Muraqqis al-Asghar: Mufaddaliyyat, poem 55, lines 8-15; and Hassan b. 
Thabit (the Hamziyya) Diwan, i. 17, lines 6-10. For a discussion of one such 
simile see Michael A. Sells's analysis of “semantic overflow" in Ka'b b. Zuhayr's 
“Banat Su'àd" (“Guises of the Ghil . . .” in Reorientations: Arabic and Persian 
Poetry (Bloomington and Indianapolis, 1994), 137ff.). 

* See al-A‘Sa, poems 8 and 22; Labid, Mu‘allaqa, lines 57-8 (al-Tibrizi's recen- 
sion); al-Muraqqi& al-Akbar, Mufaddaliyyat, poem 51, lines 5 f£; Hatim al-Tà'i, 
Diwan, 19, poem 31; al-Hadira, Mufaddaliyyát, poem 8; al-Aswad b. Ya‘fur, 
Mufaddaliyyat, poem 44; al-Harith b. Hilliza, Mufaddaliyyat, poem 62, line 4; al- 
Munakhkhal al-Ya8kuri, Aghānī, 21/9-11. 3 See Diwan ‘Adi b. Zayd, 76-8. 

4 See “Time and Reality in Nasib and Ghazal”, JAL 16 (1985), 1-17. 

s See Kitab Sarh AXGr al-Hudbaliyyin, i. 42 ff. 

> See “Die Anfänge der arabischen Gazalpoesie”, Der Islam, 61 (1984), 218-50. 
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wii, LI بأنعم‎ by 
A oru d " Ge 
$3» أشرّق‎ fall إذا ما‎ 25 
We spent a night most enjoyable and pleasurable to the soul, for as 
long as the morning was concealed by its veil, 


Until when the light of dawn shone forth to reveal a light hue— 
its imminence [now] clear. 


The lines share a simple temporal framework with most later 
narrative Rhamriyyat: night->morning. Further narrative excerpts 
reminiscent of wine poems are numerous; see the ra iyya? where 
we find the familiar phrase fa-ya tiba labwin mà hunaka labawtu- 
bu (How good were the pleasures I enjoyed there!). In this poem 
both a bikr and a ghulam, who perform the role of intermediaries, 
remind one of the saq, especially when the ghulam is commanded: 
iqdi bajatan la-na (Give us what we need). Moreover, motifs which 
set the keynote of the early part of this poem are also suggestive of 
the language of khamr: for example, dawa’ (cure), malam (blame) 
and sari‘ al-hawa (*slain by love"—the equivalent phrase in wine 
poetry is sari‘ al-mudam).'* Consider also the following excerpts: 


ucc Ale خالطة ار وفك‎ SSI Gab bl 
aM, di عَنْهُ‎ LE طُورًا ويمتعني إذا‎ adh قبت‎ 

hore DA ants 7 A E z Me FR oe 
قالتا زمرا قوما ب بعیشک لور السحر‎ d? حتى إذا الليل‎ 

SN ALI da الحم‎ cues QM وقامت وهن‎ eal فقت‎ 

I spent the night being fed wine that had been mixed with honey 
and excellent pure musk. 

I would kiss her and as she reeled she would indulge me with the 
pleasure of her cool [lips], 

Until, when night had passed, two [girl-attendants] said nervously, 
“Get up, the two of you—it is now first light!" 

So I got up to leave, and she rose languidly like a wine-drinker 
whose gait has been disturbed by intoxication . . .* 


وار قرول أ الافك لار 
5 نحل شيب بال اء الحصر 


فاتركى ode Whe‏ واعذرى 
sna. ug‏ 
u Ibid. 129-31.‏ 


^ See line 4: fa-hāti dawa'an li-lladhi bi mina l-jawā | wa-illa fa-da‘-ni min 
malami-ka wa-'dhari. '5 Ibid. 138. 
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deme Peli i: uec ooh 

I wish that I, when my death draws nigh, might smell what lies 
between your eyes and mouth, 

That the water with which I am purified might be compounded of 
your bones (lit. cartilages) and your blood 


And that Sulayma might [lie beside me] in death, whether in the 
verdant Garden or in Jahannam. 


Cad;‏ حَنوطى من HELE‏ والدم 
un‏ فى eR Ee‏ 


Thus, the new perspectives of “Time and Reality” discussed by 
Jacobi affected wine poetry as well as ghazal. A sense of the future 
certainly has a growing role to play in the rebellious bacchism 
of the Umayyad and ‘Abbasid period." Whilst Islam added a 
temporal dimension to the inspiration of these poets, it also 
brought a new tension, for both love and wine were set against the 
strictest of religious cautions. Both the love poet and the wine poet 
came to defy Islam, either by assimilating its imagery, or by adopt- 
ing a rebellious stance.” 


The most significant developments in ghazal in the Umayyad 
period are represented by ‘Umar b. Abi Rabi'a on the one hand and 
the ‘udhri poets on the other. To ‘Umar the ‘Abbasid khamriyyat 
of Abū Nuwas appear to owe—possibly directly—features such as 
erotic narrative and dialogue. From the ‘udhri tradition in general 
the wine poem inherited some descriptive imagery, once, towards 
‘the end of the Umayyad period, wine came to be celebrated con- 
ventionally with both feminine and specifically erotic imagery. 
Though one might view Abū Nuwas as developing an element of 
bacchic verse already evident in al-A%ã, he appears to owe as much 
to ‘Umar. For the narrative of certain seduction khamriyyat is con- 
spicuously similar in various ways to aspects of many of ‘Umars 
poems. The Meccan poet often creates a narrative feel around 
the broad subject of labiw, which might signify both ghazal and 
kbhamr:"* 


and Mattock in “The Metaphysical ‘Umar?”, JAL 20/1 (1989), 12-19; I quote here 
their translation. 


"° See for example the poems of Haritha b. Badr discussed in Ch. 3. 

1 The incompatibility between love and religion is illustrated at an early stage 
in poetry in al-A‘Sa’s encomium on the Prophet; see poem 18, line 24: wa-la 
tatlabanna jaratan inna sirra-hà | ‘alay-ka barámun fa-nkiban aw ta'abbada. 

" Diwan ‘Umar b. Abt Rabia, 38. 
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lagaytu-ha ll fa-uqsimu law anna mà bi bi-ha | wa-kuntu l-tabiba la- 
dawaytu-ha (When her abode is distant I die but when I encounter 
her [again] I am revived. Il I swear that were she to suffer as I ول‎ 
and I were the doctor—I would cure her); mugabbalu-ha . . . ka- 
anna madhaga-bu khamru . . . ya'ti bi-hi l-našru (Her mouth tastes 
of wine and by it one is revived);*° law suqiya l-amwatu riqata-bà | 
ba'da ka’si l-mawti la-ntaSarii (If the dead were given her saliva to 
drink—after having sipped from the “cup of death"—they would 
come to life again).** This imagery explains the existence of the two 
related phrases (already discussed briefly): sari‘ al-khamr and sari‘ 
al-hawa; either of these could summarize the state depicted in the 
following verse: sara‘at-ni ‘ayna-hu sukran | qabla tastü bi-rabatay- 
hi l-uqāru (His eyes had already slain me [and left me] drunk 
before the attack of the wine [held] in his two palms). 

The poetry of al-Walid b. Yazid (d. 744) also merits discussion, 
as most scholars share the view that Abū Nuwas developed in the 
mould of al-Walid—who certainly had an influence on the so-called 
libertines of Küfa, especially Muti‘ b. Iyàs? (d. 785). However, this 
misses the point, for it is as important to distinguish between the 
two as it is to posit their similarity, which serves only to diminish 
what is unique in Abū Nuwis. Similar in inspiration and diction to 
the earlier poet Yazid b. Mu‘awiya (d. 683), al-Walid consciously 
developed the imagery and language of both ghazal and khamr such 
that they became in certain respects interchangeable. His language 
is light and lyrical, and his mood is consistently one of incitement— 
his poems are characterized by initial imperatives that set a keynote 
after which follow brief depictions of wine, women, and song. 
Importantly, he is constantly defiant of Islam, an attitude first 
shown by Abū Mihjan al-Thaqafi. Typical, therefore, of al-Walid 
are the following lines which evince a preoccupation with wine and 
love in defiance of Islam: 

eee ety DRM REN 
d a i i 
I see I have become passionate though once I restrained myself. 
And if I am unlucky in love, [at least] I will have [the advantage 
of having once] fasted and prayed!» 
7 Diwan, 76. ^ [bid. 179. * Ibid. 184. ^ Qutb al-surir, 386. 
* See G. E. von Grunebaum, “Three Arabic Poets of the Early Abbasid Age (The 


Collected Fragments of Muti‘ ibn lyds, Salm al-Khasir and Abii ‘s-Samaqmaq)”, 
Orientalia, 17 (1948), 160-204. * Si'r al-Walid b. Yazid, poem 13, p. 28. 
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AR RE بابل مثل عين الديك أو‎ d cR 
cue 
pa gad ضامر الأحشاء‎ 
SA pes الديك‎ Col 
هنا تّدر‎ TE 
powell بَردُ‎ 85 mall قد بدا‎ 


Stop censuring me . . . and ignore the lies of my calumniator . . . 

She gave me to taste her sweet [saliva] which I imagined to be 
honey mixed with cold limpid water. 

Or a wine aged in Babel, the colour of a cock’s eye... 

So my night was spent in pleasure, and at times I would kiss her 
without restraint, 

Whilst tearing her silk garment from her slim waist and full hips. 

We amused ourselves through the night until when the cock 
crowed and the nostalgic one became moved 

She prodded me and said distraughtly as tears poured from her 
eyes, 

“Get up in good spirit, do not create a scandal for me. Morning 
has come—this is the cold [wind] of dawn.” 


ine فى‎ ghe x ac 


5 2 nei 
disi وافرى مرطها عن‎ 


o> LÍ uuu‏ إذا 
Ui cuu‏ 
قم ao‏ التفس لا Pea‏ 


As in the khamriyya a hedonistic episode is prefaced by what comes 
close to a motif of censure, thus enhancing the carefree spirit of 
indulgence." The sixth line quoted here, in confining its commen- 
eet Een 
tary to labw (following on from the reference to ni‘ma in line 4), 
is especially harmonious with bacchic depictions. Also worthy of 
commentary are elements of lines 6-7: baja l-mudhakkiru e 
wa-dumü'u l-'ayni tabtadiru: a similar welling of emotions often 
operates in Abū Nuwaás at the finale of the bacchic scene.” 2 
The other influence ‘Umar may have had on bacchic poetry is in 
the consolidation of some imagery, especially that of the ailment 
of love and its cure, and the imagery of fatal love and love which 
resurrects:" amütu idha iabatat dāru-hā | wa-abya 1082 ana 
" For similarities in the treatment of the censurer in both the khamriyya and 
ghazal compare the following two verses: ‘Ali b. Jabala (Tabaqat al-Su ara’, 184): 
wa-idha takallama ‘adbilun fi bubbi-bà | 2م‎ fu’ ada bi-bà wa-raqqa l-'adbilu; 
Abū Nuwas: da‘ 'an-ka lawmi fa-inna |-lawma ighra’u. 
7 See esp. Abū Nuwas’ ba'iyya (Diwan, 110-1). : 3 
'" An excellent example of this motif exists in a verse from Tabaqat al-Su‘ara 


attributed to 'Awf b. Muhallim al-Khuza'i (p. 192): gattalti-ni binan wa-binan 
a‘asti-ni | fa-afnayti ‘umrî bi-limatati wa-l-našri. 
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cally the object of eroticism in the Nuwasian seduction poem) and 
the wine. 


Al-Walid b. Yazid 


lig d ل معاش‎ Sp py) de cd 
لادی‎ db ELI 
Bb 2 d هائمًا‎ Qo eut فل‎ 
إن فى ذاكَ صلاحى وفلاحی وَرّشادی‎ 


Would that today, my share of all the livelihood and provisions 
which I have were to consist in 


A wine on which to spend my newly acquired wealth and then my 
inheritance; 

So that because of it (the wine) my heart could wander distractedly in 
every wadi.”’ 

Therein lies my piety, my salvation and my right-guidance.? 


The third line humorously describes a passion for wine in a language 
borrowed directly from the Qur'an and in a sentiment reminiscent 
of 'udhbri poetry. That al-Walid was familiar with and owed his 
imagery to both the ‘udhri and ibahi tradition is stated expressly in 
another poem:? qultu qawlan li-Sulayma mu'jiban | mitbla mà qala 
Jamilun wa-'Umar (I spoke finely to Sulaym in the manner of Jamil 
and "Umar). The religious/blasphemous imagery with which he 
continues and modifies this statement is thus declared—obliquely— 
to be of ‘udhri inspiration: law ra’ayna li-Sulaymà atbaran | la- 
sajadna alfa alfin li-L-athar V wa-ttakbadbna-bà imaman murtadan 
| wa-la-kanat hþajja-nā wa-l-mu‘tamar I| innama bintu sa'idin 
qamarun | hal barijna in sajadna li-l-qamar (If we were to see a 
trace belonging to Sulayma | we would prostrate ourselves to [this] 
trace a million times; || we would adopt her as our Imam | and she 
would be the goal of both our full and lesser pilgrimage. Il Bint Sa‘id 
is the very moon; | should we feel shame if we prostrate ourselves 


* For further examples of this kind of imagery see Hawi’s comments on Malik 
b. Asma’ (d. c.715) and Abū Jilda al-Yaskuri (d. c.700) in Fann al-Si'r al-Kbamri. 
See also the poetry of al-Husayn b. al-Dahhak, esp. As‘Gr al-kbali', 62-3. 

* This verse clearly echoes aya 225 of Surat al-Su‘ara’ (26) which offers a 
stylized and certainly critical view of the poets in the pre-Islamic period: a-lam tara 
anna-bum fi kulli wadin yahimiina. * Diwan, poem 32, p. §1. 

^ Diwan, poem 34, p. 53. 
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dox Z E d 7 268 i 
o9 الله والمّلائكة الأب رار والعابدينَ أهلّ‎ Aya 
DM 2m d Nr راح‎ 
I call upon God to be my witness, as well as pious angels and 
righteous people, 


That I desire music and song, to drink wine and to bite the cheeks 
of nubile youths. 


اتى أشتّهى السماع cS‏ ال 


al-Walid channels his various passions into a humorous counter- 
testament of religious faith. Whilst in sentiment he is reminiscent of 
Abū Nuwās, his poems display a different structure;? love and 
wine exist side by side without the contrived contrast of emotions 
that gives Abū Nuwas’ kbamriyyát a relative complexity. Typical of 
al-Walid and even later contemporaries of Abū Nuwas is the mere 
juxtaposition of love and wine: ubibbu l-ghina'a wa-surba l-tila'i | 
wa-unsa l-nisá'i wa-rabba l-suwar (I love the song, the drinking 
of wine, the intimacy of women and the Lord of the Süras). The 
attitude and content of this verse is an apt summary of al-Walid's 
bacchism. 


FEMININE IMAGERY 


In his unpublished thesis *The Symbol of Wine in Pre-Islamic 
Poetry" Birairi discusses the use of feminine imagery. He quotes 
from Halbat al-Kumayt various epithets for wine, all of which are 
feminine metaphors: al-‘arus, ummu I-dabr, ukhtu |-masarrab, 
ibnatu I-‘inab, al-‘ajiiz, al-Samta’, ummu Layla, ummu l-hbaba'itb, 
etc. These epithets were the basis for the enhancement of the sexual 
allegory in much of the poetry of later periods. By the Umayyad 
period wine came to be celebrated in terms of a natural equivalence 
in the use of erotic language between ghazal and khamr. The 
poetry of al-Walid b. Yazid and Abi l-Hindi, then later Muslim b. 
al-Walid and Abū Nuwaàs (to name only a representative few) pro- 
duced amorous and bacchic imagery that coalesced in femininity, 
sexuality, and the interchangeable roles of the sagi (who was typi- 


* For an analysis of structure in the poems of al-Walid see R. Jacobi's two 
articles: “Theme and Variations in Umayyad Ghazal Poetry", JAL 23/2 (1992), 109- 
19; and *Zur Gazalpoesie des Walids Ibn Yazid", in W. Heinrichs and G. Schoeler 
(edd.), Festschrift Ewald Wagner zum 65. Geburtstag. vol ii: Studien zur 
Arabischen Dichtung (Beirut 1994), 145-61. 
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عَلَينا مسكها وعبيرها‎ run ui بسك من عذار‎ B) 


a A 


P» BE. RA "m^ 
عا س ها‎ UNE تعد مانام أهلها‎ V سرت‎ 


I remember smelling a diffusion of Musk from a cheek whose 
fragrance wafted towards us, 

So I made my way to see her, when her relatives were asleep in 
the early morning, and the curtains had not yet been thrown 
aside to reveal her. 


The identity of the feminine in the first line is equivocal—only a 
quality is being extolled. In the second line the phrase samawtu 
ilay-ha ba'da ma nama ahlu-hā, as Abu Deeb has pointed out else- 
where,?* alludes to imagery in the erotic adventures of Imru u l- 
Qays and ‘Umar b. Abi Rabi‘a (who himself drew on the poet of 
Kinda). The third line, without in any clear way articulating transi- 
tion and thereby identifying the feminine entity in 1—2, finds focus 
in bacchism: “Abū l-Hindi will find a rich substitute for Salim’s 
milk-skins in fawn-like [wine-]vessels . . .". Line 8 sustains the erotic 
note struck in the first two verses and enriches the texture of the 
composite descriptive passage into which it is set: (lines 8 and 9) 


ao cui عَطار‎ xo الفراش كأنها‎ Gy VL 
يُدِيرها‎ Uns وقد قامّ ساق القوم‎ dp إذا ذاقها من ذاق جاد‎ 
I kissed her on the bed; [she had the fragrance] of a perfumist’s 

stone-pounder*’ ... 
He who drinks her will give his money away generously after the 


sáqi has passed her around amongst the people in the middle 
of the night... 


It is the second of these two lines which identifies the feminine per- 
sona as wine. Thus the poet describes the pleasurable consumption 


* See K. Abu Deeb, Jadaliyyat al-Khafa’ wa-l-Tajalli, 76-86. His introductory 
remarks about this poem are consonant with our observations: mundhu bidàyati-bà 
tafubu qasidatu Abi |-Hindi bi-'abirin tamtaziju fi-hi siiratu L-mar'ati— -kbamrati 
imtizajan kulliyyan . . . wa-tamtaliku l-güratu ltibásan. dakhiliyyan ghaniyyan 
yaj'alu-bà tatandwasu bayna |-mar’ati wa-l-kbamrati dina ballin bàüsimin ti-l- 
tawatturi bayna-humā. Thereafter, Abu Deeb's analysis focuses principally on the 
binary opposition of pleasure and anxiety; Abū |-Hindi channels this duality into the 
expression of a self-subsistent world-view, where the bacchic setting furnishes its 
own impulses for conventional elements of composition—a process which is 
detectable perhaps to a greater extent in Abū Nuwas. 

3 The word salaya may constitute another allusion to the Mu‘allaga of Imru'u l- 
Qays where it occurs at line 62 (of the Kufan recension). This is suggested by the rare 
occurrence of the word together with the clear allusion to Imru'u l-Qays in line 2b. 
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to the moon?). The imagery here is significant since divinification 
also exists in the treatment of wine; whilst the earliest example 
can be traced back to al-Aʻšā, perhaps the most spirited and 
deliberately blasphemous example exists in the dîwan of Yazid b. 


Mu'àwiya.?' 


Abu l-Hindi 


mode X 3 ge 4 ^ Tz 
العلام الفتاة الرّداحا‎ LAS Up ا‎ s 
T pi ELA od. 0 * e d 
bT سوی أن إذا ذكرّت قلت‎ We الصدر من‎ d a2 فلم‎ 
I was once passionate for her [the wine], with the love of a young 
boy for a sensuous young girl. 
But now nothing remains of my love, except that, whenever she is 
mentioned, I sigh “Ah...” 


In the manner of al-Walid above the poet speaks with muted 
sincerity of his passion for wine. The arousal of emotion at the 
mention of the beloved’s name alludes to *udbri poetry; compare 
the second verse to the following examples attributed to Majnün:* 
wa-abwa mina l-asmà'i ma wafaqa sma-ha | wa-aibaba-bu aw kana 
min-hu mudaniyà (I love every name that is the same as hers, or like 
to it, or in any way resembles it); and, wa-da‘in da‘a idb nabnu bi- 
I-kbayfi min Mind | fa-hayyaja abzana l-fu'àdi wa-ma yadri V 82 
bi-smi Layla ghayra-ha fa-ka-annama | atara bi-Layla tá'iran kana 
fi sadri (Often has someone called out, when we were on Minà's 
slopes, and has stirred unwittingly my heart's griefs; he has called 
by the name Laylà someone other than my love, and it was as 
though [by the very word] “Layla” he caused a bird in my breast to 
fly up). 

In Tabaqat al-Su‘ara’ Ibn al-Mu'tazz transmits a 16-line poem 
by Abū I-Hindi, which is one of the finest examples of the erotic in 
bacchic description: (lines 1-2) 


? See Diwan, ed. Husayn, p. 85: wa-sabbá'a tafa yabudiyyu-bà | wa-abraza-ha 
wa-'alay-bà khutum W wa-qábala-bà l-ribu fi danni-ha | wa-salla ‘ala danni-bà wa- 
rtasam. 

* See Si'r Yazid b. Mu'awiya, 47: mà barrama llabu &urba l-kbamri “an ‘abathin | 
min-hu wa-lakin li-sirrin miida‘un fi-bà ll lammà ra'à l-nāsa adbaw mughramina 
bi-há | wa-kulla fannin bawaw-bu min ma'ani-hà M awþā bi-tabrimi-ha khawfan 
‘alay-hi bi-an | yudbii la-ba sujjadan min diini-hi tiba. 

** See al-Jahiz, Risdlat al-Qiyan, ed. Beeston, p. 20 (of Arabic text). 

9 See Ibn al-Mu'tazz, Tabaqat al-Su‘ard’, 140. 
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to the water that she might submit herself to it; but she grew vexed 
when its virility touched her. Such is a maiden when you are alone 
with her: she becomes timid and shy). Related to the marriage 
metaphor is the commonplace description of wine as a maiden, 
bikr; the piercing of the amphora’s seal results in an image with 
deliberately sexual overtones:*? wa-bikri sulafatin fi qa‘ri dannin | 
la-ha dir'áni min qarin wa-tini . . . Sakaktu buzala-bà wa-l-laylu 
dajin . . . (I have often of a dark night pierced the seal of a maiden 
wine [which lay] in the depths of a vat, twin-coated with tar and 
clay.) 

There are many instances in the poetry where the wine and the 
sáqi perform analogous roles in intoxicating the poet. Such images, 
for the most part encapsulated within a single line, may help to fuse 
the disparate elements of the poem into a tableau of erotic intoxi- 
cation;*' examples are numerous (all from Diwan):* 


LB gen cus‏ الثم 
...يسقيك كاسا من مشعشعة ممزوجة من فيه (p. 178) n‏ 
a Aes t 56‏ 
dp oss‏ من يديه عقار 

(p. 688)‏ 
فيه رُضابًا say‏ على 355 .)52( 
Cli‏ لدی دساكره عَروسًا 

a qoe e 

S Sul‏ الشمول لكن 
oe EL is ois di‏ 


(p.62) JG x من‎ pide 
E 3 Hi Fd و‎ 
(p.74) مدير طرف به احورار‎ 
H ^ ^ - MÀ n 
رَحيق خسرواق‎ ot وسكر‎ 

(p. 103) 
EM P P ace toe ع‎ 
اشرب من ريقته مرة وَمّرة من فضلة الكاس‎ 
م‎ < zer eae es 
یرم فى سکرو مَنطقا تقل به خطرة وسواس‎ qe 
TI NEUE 7 E E 
(p.106) صريع الهوى والنوم قد عانق جلاسى‎ de c حتى‎ 
There is an equivalence in these lines between sari‘ al-hawa (slain 

3 Ibid. 673. ^ [bid. 32. 

+ Abii Nuwās is by no means unique in producing this type of imagery. There 
are instances of it in Muslim b. al-Walid, Ibn al-Mu'tazz, and later poets which are 
in no way distinct from examples quoted forthwith. 


* It would be invidiously repetitive to translate the examples given which are all 
creative variations of a single topic. 
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of wine as an amorous embrace. With respect to the entire poem 
it seems that intertextuality has a function: allusions to Imru'u l- 
Qays frame conventional bacchism with elements of ancient poetry 
(erotic adventure/nasib) and by this very device enhance the quality 
of the poem; an extra dimension is imparted to the piece which is 
attached to the established canon of poetry; at the same time these 
allusions articulate a simple and engaging narrative: “I went to a 
fragrant wine at dawn whilst others were sleeping (1-2) . . . and by 
the time the sun was in the sky I was in such a state that it seemed 
to me the houses of the village were collapsing (line 16).” Loss—the 
departure of the beloved and the frustrated love of the ancient 
nasib—is transmuted to the loss of control that accompanies a 
drunken stupor (it is the word dar in the last line of the poem 
that suggests this interpretation—diér being an alternative plural for 
diyar). 


Abu Nuwas 


The highest incidence of feminine imagery in wine poetry exists in 
the diwan of Abū Nuwas.** The plethora of such material demands 
that it be separated into various categories, all of which are com- 
plementary in producing a composite texture of erotic bacchism. 


Scholars have commonly observed that in descriptive passages wine 
is often figuratively married to (i.e. mixed with) water.” A variant 
of this motif is the depiction of the carousers as suitors, whose 
object is to be married to the wine, and hence the purchasing of 
wine is expressed as the payment of a dowry. One poem coheres as 
a conversation between the poet and the wine: qalat fa-man khatibi 
hadha fa-qultu anā | qalat fa-ba'liya qultu I-ma’u in ‘adbuba (She 
said, “Who is asking for my hand?" I said, “It is I.” She said, “And 
who will be my husband?” I said, “Fresh water." )?? Other examples 
are more akin to a sexual fantasy in the imagery that is forged and 
thus complement the promiscuous attitude which characterizes 
many saturnalian narratives: zawwajtu-ha |-ma’a kay tadbilla la- 
hit | fa-mta‘adat hina massa-ha l-dbakaru W ka-dhalika l-bikru ‘inda 
khalwati-bà | yazbaru min-ha |-baya’u wa-l-kbafaru (I married her 

** One reason for this is simply that more extant wine poetry is attributed to him 
than to any other poet. 

*7 See for example ch. r of al-Nuwayhi’s Nafsiyyat Abi Nuwas. It should be 


noted that the marriage metaphor also exists in Muslim b. al-Walid’s poetry; a fine 
example can be found in the lamiyya, Diwan, pp. 33-43. 5 Diwan, 91. 
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js What Joi; 


RAE wx cet‏ لينا 
CU Bs‏ للسرور (p.30) tak‏ 


This khamriyya sets out the partnership between love (represented 
by the full) and wine in the opening line: ghanni-na bi-l-tulili 
kayfa balina | wa-sqi-na nu'ti-ka |-thana’a |-thamina. 


(p.129) تؤوها الحجال‎ e "NUS 


This verse occurs in a poem where there is a hint of seduction tak- 
ing place; consider the following two lines: 


$224 3 


5 * 45 2.545 5 a7 


E ecd‏ تف 


Jui عن وصفه‎ var به‎ 
di; لَه‎ "c |S 


It is the invitation to wine (kbudh-ha) which signposts the consum- 
mation of desires that ensues in the narrative (see below, 


zl "E d 2 
LR 


“Seduction and Mujun"). 
تُجريها‎ ail سُقام فى‎ Lis 
(p. 191) 


The description of love in this seduction poem evokes the ‘udhri 


al cuj ]ا‎ dex Yd 


ولا تَعَرْضت للحتوف AL‏ 


notion of a liebestod: 


وال ری ced‏ فى ادان 


لس كان LASS‏ العُرام le‏ 


This emotional intensity is not atypical and offers a third cate- 


ete AG gly vl 
E من‎ eke acl 
i عذراء غير‎ deam 
Vis عند اليزاج‎ Qos ui 

فَبَهتك Shed‏ الضمير من LEl‏ 


gory of erotic imagery: 
pue فى شربها‎ qur 
vu wid ومن قوم‎ V 
vus كل‎ gu ui 
شموس‎ cu) بطش ف‎ Fui 
عروس‎ vb d علا‎ m 
vu e t وَتُبدى‎ 


Do not blame me for [drinking] wine my friend, do not 


reproach me this way... 


Merciful God has decreed a love for her of me and those with 


whom I sit [and drink]. 
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by love) and sari‘ al-mudam (slain by wine). The shared repertory 
of images for both love and wine creates a single texture of labw 


(dalliance). 
VU الراح فى‎ ous pth ej ALS A S5 او‎ Des 
(p. 140) 


يسقيك Uem LAU‏ إذا ناغالة بالكأس بإعجال )143 (p.‏ 


EE “4 She er RA t HES 
می مجو‎ al من‎ Quos فى الكأس ريقه‎ re 


(p. 177) 
بدك‎ di ye CY ck وَوَجِهِ‎ Mle, WL 
(p. 188) ` 
dde Qut فى‎ de على وجه ساق‎ LL قد‎ 
JA he} rias الور عَضًا‎ AS من‎ LA کم‎ 
(p. 183) 


The sexuality of the sáqi contained in this final verse is fore- 
shadowed in an earlier line where he is described as khatibun (seek- 
ing the wine in marriage). Of particular significance are similar 
motifs where seduction, or the intimation of a seduction, emerges. 
Such images enhance the organic unity of the poetry: 


dix Ee مس الخال‎ 
(p. 195) 


nre Ree Aus ^ 
وبوجهه‎ MS, f شمس‎ 


The verse is contained in a r4-line poem in which a contrast is 
played out between love typical of the nasib (line 1, furqatu l- 
aqrani) and indulgence: the poet drinks in order to fulfil his desires, 
lines 13-14: md ziltu asrabu ka’sa-hum . . . li-anala min-hum . . . 
tabiyyatan . . . bi-tarfi lisani. 


os aes Gost Hike qii em. 
حَمرًا فا لك من سکرين من بد‎ 
5 A ^ A 6 
خصصت به من بينهم وحدى‎ EU 
(p. 27) 


تسقيك من Des lure‏ ومن يدها 


A, POS AV: 
واحدة‎ ou. OU s d 


The eroticism of the two lines (lines 4 and 5 of a 5-line poem) con- 
trasts with the resonances of frustrated love contained in the names 
typical of the nasib; (line 1a) lā tabki Layla wa-lā tatrab ila Hind. 
The dominant role which the poet plays in most of this poetry is 
crystallized in the final hemistich. 
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l-kunā (Speak openly the name of the one you love and set aside 
allusion); a-'adbilu là talum-ni fi hawa-ha | fa-inna "itabu-nà fi-ha 
yatulu (Censurer, do not blame me for loving her—reproof will 
endure [too] long);? the poet’s attitude to wine may recall the 
attitude of a co-operative lover: laysa min Siyami I-‘usr (It is not in 
my character to cause distress). Consider also the following line: 
fa-Sammartu athwabi wa-harwaltu musri‘an | wa-qalbiya min 
Sawqin yakadu yabimu (1 tucked up my garments and hastened 
[towards the taverner] with my heart in raptures for love); this 
comes in the midst of description of wine and introduces a bacchic 
narrative; clearly, therefore, the poet's passion (Sawq) is for wine. 
The poet's amorous confession, one which evokes the 'udbri 
register in the use of the verb yahim, is enhanced elsewhere in the 
poem when the wine is likened to the effaced traces of the atlal:* 
a-lasta tara-ha qad ta'affat rusiimu-ha | ka-mà qad ta‘affat li-l- 
diyari rusumu (Do you not see that its traces are effaced in the 
manner of the traces of the [proverbial] abode). Finally, the poet 
may describe his relationship with wine as one of intimacy (urs): 
tilka là a‘dama-ni-ha lla | -hu unsi ‘idlu rubi Wyajnabu |-qalbu ilay- 
hā ft bawa ayya junubi V ‘atafat nafsi ‘alay-ha | bi-hawan ghayri 
nazitbi (She, may God preserve her for me, is my intimate, equal to 
my soul. My heart inclines heavily towards her as does my soul 
with unmitigated love). But contrary to what one might expect to 
find in an ‘udhri poem such intensity need not determine a chaste 
experience: 
^ 4 
عير مير‎ ea cai eai pe uj 
2 كأنها‎ a عن‎ 
5 "E m Ve whee 5 
es عُمرى عن شربها‎ CH أنسى‎ Ges GU فبها‎ 
I visited her to seek her hand and married her in a virgin state, 
so without incurring reproach I tore the seal 
From a young girl... 
In whose company is my pleasure and my most intimate 
experience, and whom I shall never in my life tire of 
drinking. COM 
Emotions such as those displayed above often feed off the emotions 
implicit in the aflal topos (which may either be reworked or 


5 Diwan. 28. 4 Ibid. 184. ° Ibid. 131. = Ibid. 132. 
5 Ibid. 695. 
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My heart has fallen for her, and this passion has made me 
think little of spending [on her] the highest price . . . 

1 have become insane for a delicate virgin who is excessively 
violent in the glass, headstrong. 

You would consider her cup in the mixing to be decked out 
in the head-dress of a bride. 

She rends the veils of one’s heart and causes one’s 
innermost secrets to be divulged. (p. 99) 


This poem is quoted in full, for there is no finer example of a kham- 
riyya drawing its lyricism from ‘udhri ghazal. As in the poetry of 
Jamil and Majnün, love for wine is divinely ordained (2a); this 
excuse meets the force of the censurer’s rebuke. Line 3 stresses love 
for wine, and excuses reckless spending. The word junintu in line 
4, which describes the poet’s affected state, shares the root and, to 
some degree, the significance of the name Majniin, thus sustaining 
the 'udbri resonances of line 2; that the wine is ‘adbra’ further 
fulfils the ideals of this register of love poetry. Moreover, chiming 
with the poet's emotional response, line 5 further celebrates the 
femininity of wine, the bubbles of which upon its being mixed with 
water are like the jewels in which a bride is decked out. In line 6, 
wine, as if charmed, extracts hidden secrets.” 

The influence of 'udbri imagery is pervasive and varied. The 
inheritor of this imagery in the ‘Abbasid period, al-‘Abbis b. al- 
Ahnaf, may describe his beloved in a way that adumbrates the 
mystic poets: law barazat bi-l-layli ma dalla man yasri (When she 
comes out at night he who travels before dawn cannot go astray);** 
similarly Abū Nuwas lauds an ancient wine:* fa‘alat fi -bayti idh 
muzijat | mithla fi'li -subbi fi l-zulami (When she is mixed her effect 
in the house is the same as the dawn on night's darkness). Often the 
poet describes his own moribund state:** inna-ka in lam tasqi-ni 
mittu duna-bà (If you do not give me her to drink I will die with- 
out her). Or he will add an emotive dimension to an otherwise 
conventional motif; that is, the mixing:* law niltuma mà niltu mà 
muzijat | illa bi-dam'i-kumà mina l-wajdi . . . (If you were in the 
same passionate state that I am in you would [find yourself] mixing 
the wine with your tears). Hawğ (love) is frequently what the poet 
professes to feel for wine: bub bi-smi man tahwa wa-da'-ni mina 


* Abii Nuwàs reworks this image to describe the wine in Y3 sahir al-tarf, which 
is discussed in detail below. 


^ Diwan, 34. 45 Ibid. 41. 4 Ibid. 138. 47 Ibid. 182. 
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who have most noticeably challenged this view are Wagner and 
Arazi himself. In the Encyclopaedia of Islam (new edition) Wagner 
states: “Abū Nuwās can hardly be called a šu 7bi. He merely 
reflects the cultural ambience of his time in which Persian elements 
had a growing part to play.” Further, by putting greater emphasis 
on Abū Nuwas' role in the diatribes of ‘asabiyya Wagner has led 
Arazi to posit that the poet’s defence of the southern Arabs provides 
a more plausible explanation for his apparent iu'übi tendencies. 
Arazi’s discussion divides broadly into two parts: (i) the literary 
aspect and (ii) the socio-political aspect. Concentrating on the 
poetry itself he says: 


L'apologie du vin ne constitue pas un acte politique ni l'expression 
d'un complot contre les principes de la société Musulmane. Une analyse 
purement littéraire a permis de montrer qu'il ne s'agit pas de Su‘iibiyya 
mais d'une quête de bonheur individuel.** 


Amongst other topics Arazi discusses the evidence of the mention 
of Persian kings. Kisra AniiSirwan and other figures of Persian 
ancestry feature in a total of 35 verses. But they must in principle 
be viewed as conventional—and in this sense neutral—motifs of 
wine poetry, serving merely to express the age of the wine. There 
is, admittedly, one poem in which Abü Nuwas is perhaps overly 
exuberant in lauding the tranquillity and courtesy of Persian drink- 
ing companions; he enjoys their company especially since they 
incline little to boast of their lineage: fakbru-bum fi 'isratin 
ma'dum. Such attitudes are offset, however, by other poems where 
the dominant sentiment is, perhaps not by design, pro-Arab: in a 
poem in which he expresses a desire for the Azd ‘Uman (southern 
Arabs) to be his companions, the wine is depicted as having 
witnessed the destruction of Thamiid; that is, it has existed in a 
purely Arabian context.® Collectively, therefore, there is a certain 
ecumenicism in Abū Nuwas' tableaux—as an observer of life he 
was often a spokesman for the attitudes of those in whose company 
(see “Abu Nuwas, Poeta Abbaside", Oriente Moderno, 33 (1953)). Of the Arab 
critics only Sawqi Dayf and ‘Abbas Mahmiid al-‘Aqqad have avoided attaching to 
Abū Nuwas the sbi label. For the opinion of Dayf see al-‘Asr al-‘Abbasi l-Awwal 


(Cairo, n.d.), 231. For al-‘Aqqad see the summary of his views provided by Semah 
in Four Egyptian Literary Critics (Leiden, 1974), 54. 


7 See “Aba Nuwás". For Persian elements in Abū Nuw4s’ poetry see Wagner’s 
Abū Nuwds: Eine Studie, 74, 138-9, 193, 213. 1 ? Op. cit. 14. 
* The motif exists in the earliest extant examples of wine poetry, e.g. in ‘Adi b. 
Zayd. See ch. 2. ^ Diwan Abi Nuwas, 208. 
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rejected) and other nasib topoi; that is, feminine imagery within the 
poems is by and large offset against the frustrated love of nasib and, 
to a certain extent, against the self-denial of ‘udhri ghazal. Such 
material is extensive. 


THE MANIPULATION OF THE ROLE OF NASIB 


Abū Nuwas' treatment of the aflal motif has been commented on 
at length by scholars who deduce historical and political 
significance from this trait. Most commonly the poet has been 
viewed as a 3u'ubi,? and recently the same evidence has been re- 
examined to posit the participation of the poet in the diatribes of 
'asabiyya.^* It is salutary simply to view the two movements as part 
of the historical and political background of a consummate poet, 
whose main concerns were literary. Arazi’s article “Abii Nuwas: 
Fut-il Su'übite?",* notes that the majority of scholars interpret his 
disdain for the bedouin as being due to his Persian origins.“ Those 


3 Though much continues to be written about Su'übiyya there is no more con- 
venient summary of the subject than Goldziher's in Muslim Studies, vol. i (see also 
H. Norris's Sbu'übiyyab in CHALABL 31-45). The su'übiyya ideology based itself 
on Qur'àn, 49/13, which speaks of the equality of the non-Arab iu'zb (people) and 
the Arab qaba'il (tribes). Those nearest to God are the most pious, regardless of 
ethnic origin. This ideological foundation drew around it those of non-Arab lineage, 
notably Persians, who felt a need to express their own cultural parity, even 
superiority, in the face of Arab hegemony. With the rise of the “Abbasids in the 2nd 
century of the hijra noble Persian families, such as the Barmakids, came to power at 
the caliphal court; this encouraged Persians to voice openly their resentment of Arab 
racial arrogance. It is important for the purpose of this discussion to highlight a 
distinction: the š4 #biyya party was, to quote Goldziher, *a group of authors and 
scholars and not of dissatisfied people and rebellious mobs”. It was a literary pheno- 
menon mostly confined to works on genealogy and philology. 

^ Goldziher touched on this subject in his comments about the near- 
contemporary of Abū Nuwas, Dik al-Jinn al-Himsi (d. 850-1). He was (op. cit. 
144): “a representative of a particularly Syrian patriotism; he was a descendant of 
Tamim to whom the following statement is attributed in the Aghani: "The Arabs 
have no precedence over us, since our descent is united in Abraham; we have become 
Muslims like them; if one of them kills one of us he is punished by death; and God 
had never announced that they are preferred to us." Goldziher adds in a footnote: 
"It is obvious that such a person must also have condemned the racial hatred 
between Qaysites and Yemenites. Instructive in this connection is a poem by him 
(Aghani 12/149) inspired by the fact that the Yemenite inhabitants of Emesa 
deposed a preacher of Northern Arab descent.” Thus, whilst he was akin to Abū 
Nuwas in mocking the atial motif at least twice in his poetry (see Diwan Dik al-Jinn 
al-Himsi, 91), he was distinct in his stance vis-à-vis 'asabiyya. 

5^ Albert Arazi, “Abū Nuwas: Fut-il Shu'übite?", Arabica, 26 (1979), 1-61. 

" Of the orientalists who share this view Gabrieli is perhaps the most notable 
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lays in viewing Abū Nuwas’ poetry as having some socio-political 
significance should be mitigated by approaching the evidence from 
a more exhaustive literary perspective; this invites consideration of 
generic influences, 


In treating the aflal and related motifs Abū Nuwãs was drawing on 
a broad and fossilized tradition of poetry that could be manipulated 
in order to give his poems a structural frame. An integral poem, 
which in the dîwan of Abū Nuwas the khamriyya had become, 
requires a discernible beginning and end. In considering an opening 
to a composition Abū Nuwas would inevitably have been drawn 
to the atlal and other corollary motifs of the nasib. Since the motif 
was unsuitable in anything other than a formal panegyric, he was 
led not to eschew the motif but to declare its very unsuitability, 
and thereby show himself to be a master of its lexicon whilst effec- 
tively—and impishly—providing the khamriyya with its own nasib. 

There are several aspects of his use of the nasib which remain to 
be outlined. I divide these into seven; they are intended to suggest 
ways of reading the material as a literary manipulation of tradition. 
It is not suggested that Abu Nuwas contrived any such categories, 
nor is any single category exclusive with respect to the material 
which may be assembled within it. In literary terms treatment of 
nasib motifs gives the Nuwasian khamriyya an added thematic 
dimension; an emotional complexity which enhances the bacchic 
spirit and also cultivates ambivalence; finally, a dimension of inter- 
textuality, which is important in preserving the spirit of bacchic 
poetry whilst attaching it, somewhat elliptically, to the more formal 
ancient tradition. 


The Atlal in the Panegyric Qasida 


The following example is from a poem in praise of al-Amin:^ (lines 
1, 3 and 4) 

وقد طال تردادی بها Bees‏ 

عن de eal gal‏ عزن 

did طول‎ OSS ولا‎ Ue 

Long have I cried at the trace of the campsite, and long did 


I frequent it and suffer... 
^ Diwan, 402. 


QS طال ف رسم الديار‎ ad 
EO OE 
لا تبر كلابه‎ ple إلى بیت‎ 
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he found himself. In one of several narrative khamriyyat he depicts 
a crusty Jewish wine merchant:*' “He was a Jew, who might appear 
to like you, but hide treachery inside; we said to him, ‘What is 
[your] name?’ He said ‘Samuel, however I have a kunya of Abii 
"Amr, though no ‘Amr is my son; indeed no Arabic kunya can do 
me honour (wa-md Sarrafat-ni kunyatun ‘arabiyyatun) nor fill me 
with haughty pride." There is ambivalence in the phrase, wa-ma 
Sarrafat-ni kunyatun ‘arabiyyatun, in which it possible to detect the 
voice Of the poet himself; thus one may come away from the poem 
feeling some sympathy for the molested taverner. 

Arazi deals cogently with the evidence presented. It is his view 
that the Mudar and the Bedouin were one and the same to Abū 
Nuwas; the poet himself was a mawlā of the south Arabian tribe of 
Hakam and in the intertribal disputes of 'asabiyya he could be a 
venomous satirist: “you have mentioned the abodes of Bani 
Asad—God curse you! Who are the Banii Asad? And who are 
Tamim and Qays and their brethren; the a‘arib are nothing in 
God's eyes.” Throughout Abii Nuwas’ dīwān there are intermittent 
references to the ignominies (mathalib) of the various northern 
tribes: Quraysh, Tamim, Asad, Bakr b. Wa’il, and Taghlib etc. 
Thus Arazi posits that the poet did not wholeheartedly identify 
with the Persians, as is normally assumed; the most forceful evi- 
dence offered is that he sets the military achievement of the 
southern Arabs against the failure of the Persians. Arazi concludes: 
"C'est donc au nom de la civilization citadine sub-arabique que les 
atlal sont voués aux gémonies."** Arazi is convincing—to a degree. 
However, there is an implication that every negative or humorous 
reference to the aflal is a further jibe at the northern Arabs. This 
almost invites an examination of the motif as a peculiarly northern 
trait, and thus over-politicizes an essentially literary issue. 
Furthermore, Abū Nuwaàs' poetry is too varied in its treatment of 
subject matter to conform to such judgements. For example, a 
khamriyya which begins with a line of mild ‘asabiyya (“I oft 
remember [my] friend of Yemeni descent who was a [veritable] 
adornment to the company of morning tipplers . . .") ends with the 
same Yemeni (a southern Arab) singing a qasida with the atlàl in 
the matla“: “O wind! what is it that you do with desert traces?” 

Whilst Arazi's interpretation is extremely valuable, the stress he 


° Ibid. 6r. * Op. cit. 29. 
^ Diwan Abî Nuwas, 137. This poem is analysed in detail in ch. 2. 
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refers to description (wasf or na‘t), thus indicating his perception of 
this poetry as a primarily descriptive art.” In rejecting the atlal he 
also effects a contrast of emotions between the various subjects that 
are brought into juxtaposition; finally, he contrives a sense of 
movement towards the venue of bacchism (a rabil of sorts). Thus 
description, emotion, and what I will label sayr all variously effect 
the contrast between traditional nasib and the new bacchic context. 


Description 
vo عل‎ Sa re os 
Oh على‎ c Uu; 
ceo JUL ومن صفات‎ 
(Diwan, 196) 
DU, le على‎ Y; 
(p.148) LAE all يل بحاد فى‎ 


P4 4 ^ Bw 
oe احسن من وصف دارس‎ 
pales cas ومن ديار‎ 


تلك أشهى من thes d‏ 


ley cie jd لست‎ 
Joco M 
UNES deg أطلالها‎ d nul elk دار‎ tad ذا لا‎ caly 
(p.192) مَغانها‎ gl لدار‎ Ua. y TE لذا الوصف‎ LL 
All examples suggest, with an affectation of formality, that wine is 
the proper subject of poetry—inna fi-ha la-mawdi ‘an li-l-magal.’° 


Emotional Contrast—Khuliqat li-Ihammi Qahiratan 


In one weak example emotion is implicit in thought only:” da‘ ‘an- 
ka ya sabi l-fikara | fi-man taghayyara aw bajara (My friend, stop 
thinking of one who has changed or left). The second hemistich 
does not mock the aflal, but borrows another topic from the nasib 
(firaq)—the line anticipates the imperative with which the second 
line begins, išrab (Drink!). There are other examples where, instead 
of the atlal, the poet treats the departure of the beloved to effect a 
contrast between failed love and wine: la-in hajarat-ka bada l- 
wasli Arwā | fa-lam tabjur-ka safiyatun ‘ugaria (Though Arwa left 
you after your tryst the pure wine did not). The khamriyya also 
treats buka’:” laqad junna man yabki ‘ala rasmi manzili (He who 


© Awareness of poetry as na't and, equally, a sense of what should be celebrat- 
ed in poetry is not uncommon in earlier poetry; consider the following line by al- 
A'Sà (poem zo, line 27 ): fa- mad li-na‘tin ghayri-ha bà | -dbà misbalun yan'i l- 
nakàrab. 

7 Diwan, 97. ™ Ibid. 68r. 7 Ibid. 180. 7 Ibid. 679. 
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So when despair showed me its face I prodded my camel 
away from that “abode”—solace now took over me— 

Towards a tavern whose guard dogs do not bark“ at me, 
and do not find my stay too lengthy . . . 


The pattern of themes is conventional, namely nasib/atlal — rabil 
(as a token motif) 2 &hbamr. Wine provides solace. 


The Atlàl in the Khamriyya 
ا الال آي ال‎ ur medi en ايم على‎ 
C IU OO C فلمك‎ "SG PN عقت‎ Gare ty 


Stop at the traces whose features have been ravaged 
by the stars of ill-fortune . . . 

[This] place and its features have become effaced, 
yet I have become resigned to this though once 
I was possessed of value/esteem.5* 


The poet’s resolve leads to a nostalgic bacchanal. In another poem, 
“Li-man talalun”,” a deft and detailed nasib appears to have an 
ironic rhetorical function: it elicits an emotional response such as to 
induce an abstainer to drink.“ 


Rejection of the Atlal 


The most common occurrence of the atlal motif is where it is 
rejected in favour of wine. It may be rejected at the beginning of a 
qasida, at the end, or both. A further permutation is where the atlal 
is rejected at one end of the poem but treated positively at the other. 
Abū Nuwas plays ironically with his material; whilst he may appear 
to contradict himself, he simply imparts to his wine poems a recur- 
ring emotional complexity, which resonates with all the possibili- 
ties of the tradition that he inherited. The rejection of the atlal in 
favour of the celebration of wine often affects a judgemental stance 
about what is an apt subject for poetry. Commonly Abū Nuwàs 


** In harmony with a mannered recreation of the nasib is the fact that this is a 
bedouin motif; it expresses generosity since dogs which do not bark at strangers 
have grown accustomed to many visitors—those seeking the munificence of the host. 

“ Ibid. 215. For this meaning of dhi nafsin see the ra’iyya of Ka'b b. Zuhayr 
(Diwan, p. 27, verse 10) where dhatu nafsin is said of a she-camel: ghafalat ghafla- 
tan fa-lam tara illà | dbata nafsin taküsu 'agiran. 

*' Ibid. 68-9. ** See ch. 3. 
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Desire remains constantly at one remove from being fulfilled; it is 
this consistent picture of frustration which invites the strength of 
solace contained in the feminine imagery of the bacchic section: 
(line 8) 


g- م‎ 


di aer cue We d d Mt gee Sores 
الزمان‎ e! م‎ E: OUS قير عفان‎ S eA 


So I found comfort in a pure wine that grew up in the lap 
of the Mother of Time. 


In this transitional line the function of wine is made clear (fa- 
ta'azzaytu) and creates a connection between the parts of the poem. 
Moreover, the solace which wine procures is made effective by the 
powerful imagery with which it is described in the first three lines 
of kbamr (8b-10): wine has survived the depredations of Time. In 
line rı the poet telescopes transcendent Time into the moment 
where the wine’s seal of virginity is broken: fa-ftara'nà muzzata l- 
tami fi-bà nazaqu l-bikri. The thinly veiled sexuality of the image 
allows a contrast to emerge between bacchism and the frustrated 
eroticism of lines 1-7. That the schema of this poem is akin to other 
poems in which the atlál are treated can be gleaned from the final 
line which changes the linguistic register of the piece (from ghazal 
to nasib) but reiterates the disparity between wine and love: 


Jul SS dug Ge فلى الصهباء أبكى‎ 
I have a white wine to cry over—{I leave] desert traces for 
those who would cry over them. 


In the next poem the description of wine is cast from the rejected 
imagery and sentiments of the nasib: 


bi منه إلى‎ USL الدع فى الطلل‎ RV 


o * tog of 
DONEC ME SUAE cal 


You who shed tears at the Atlal riding from it to a hope... 
Console yourself . . . with wine (bi-bandti l-3ams) . . . 


Lines 3-9 ensue as wasf. The images are both feminine and sexual. 
Line 3 sets the tone of this feature where the wine is anything but 
coy: ma mana'at nafsa-ha min lamsi mubtadbili (She did not refuse 
the touch of a shabby man). At line 7 the image employed to 


7 Diwan, 677; ed. Wagner, p. 251; Wagner's text contains 5 extra lines between 
Ghazali’s lines 1 and 2—they describe essentially a tearful state at the azlal. 
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cries over an abode is insane); wine is a more apt object of lament: 
(line 4) wa-lakinna-ni abki ‘ala |-rab. Though the poet affects this 
response (abki) to ape the language of nasib, wine is not something 
he has abandoned, rather his attitude is defiantly that he will tipple 
in the future: (line 5) sa-asrabu-hà sirfan. In a different vein the poet 
may adopt a more rational and considerably more wry approach— 
about the dar he states: in kana fi-ha lladbi ahwā aqamtu bi-bà (M 
the one I love were there I would stay there). 

The simple paradigm of emotions which Abii Nuwas celebrates 
may seem limited in its scope; however, there is a poem in which 
this kind of material moves with originality beyond the compass of 
what we have already observed. The fabric of the poem is one 
informed by badr’ 


مطمع الإطراق عاصى العنان 


[I often remember] the youth with the yielding glance but chaste 
tongue, the promising coy look but recalcitrant manner. 


QUE Cue الطرف‎ ius; 


The poem is structured around a clear dichotomy: lines 1-7 are 
ghazal; lines 8-15 are khamr—line 15, the envoi, reiterates this 
simple thematic schema. The initial ghazal section celebrates 
chaste, courtly love and is akin to the poetry of al-‘Abbas b. al- 
Ahnaf. A tension is sustained throughout between the youth's entic- 
ing features and his recalcitrance: (1a) muwati l-tarf contrasts ‘affi 
I-lisan; (xb) mutmi'i l-itrāq contrasts ‘aşî |-‘indn. The youth instils 
desire then denies its fulfilment. This continues: (2a) he fills the poet 
with both hope and despair: mazijin li min raja'in wa-ya'sin; his 
words entice but his deeds reject: (2b) nazibin bi-l-fili wa-I-qawli 
dàni. In line 3 the poet attempts to restrain himself; the line is a fine 
conceit which sustains the antithetical pulse of the first two lines: 
الجد‎ GLb فإذا‎ 
H a sense of gravity warns you away from him, the whisper 
of your hopes gives the lie to this gravity. 


Spi) 3H 3 a ree » 
الأمانى‎ uas. odi Cas ae 


Tension between desire, restraint and frustration culminates in line 


i MT ET Cr elg 
BLU حسن شىء من أمامى ليس‎ eU فكأنى‎ 

It was as if I followed [the shadow] of a beautiful [spectre] 

that [moved] before me yet would never quite appear. 


^ Diwan, 674. A similarly rational approach is the following: ubkhul ‘ala l-dāri 
bi-taklimi | fa-mà laday-bà raj‘u taslimi. 7 Ibid. 18; ed. Wagner, pp. 308-10. 
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The new-found context of wug#f and sayr within the descriptive 
imagery of bacchism shows the khamriyya to be playing with 
traditional language in a highly parodic fashion." 


Humour 
Treatment of the atlal constitutes from time to time no more than 
a joke:** F 
ke لو كان‎ LS واقفا ما‎ vU» eo على‎ Sx قل لمن‎ 


Say to one crying at a deserted trace, standing, there’s no 
harm in sitting down! 


Consider also: ; 
m s! راح الشقى على‎ 
The wretch went off wandering at the atlal, whilst I wandered 

off with the wine in the palm of my hand. 


a t4 Be NL 
el راحی ورحت‎ d والراح‎ 


Humour is conveyed in the play on the word rah and the roots ra’, 
waw, bû’. 


Assimilation of Nasib 


A handful of khamriyydat assimilate and/or adapt the imagery or 
lexicon of nasib. These poems do not effect an overt judgement 
about the inappropriate nature of any particular register of 


poetry: 1 i ae DE 
Blo nb دهقان بها‎ dio Sell إلى حمر وقصف‎ Cb 

I felt an urge for wine and the pleasures of a Persian village, 
especially the house of a dibgan there that was not yet 


effaced. 


See also the descriptive khamriyya beginning:** ya šaqīqa I-nafsi 


° The rejection of the atlál in favour of wine effects a contrast which may sim- 
ply reside in a statement of comparison; this is evident in a 6-line poem where four 
elatives are used: absan three times and aladhdh once (Diwan Abi Nuwas, 160). The 
contrast between wine and the arlal is analogous in such cases to the less common 
contrast between wine and battle (ibid. 162): absanu min mawgifin bi-mu tarakin i 
wa-rakbi khaylin ‘ala hala wa-babi V saybatu ságin . . . . The role of mock-heroism 
in the khamrtyyat has been discussed by J. N. Mattock in “Description and Genre 
3 To ** Ibid. 193. 3 Ibid. 208. ** Ibid. 41. 
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describe the mixing of wine and water sustains the promise of 
fulfilment which informs the descriptive passage: 


dA فَإِذا ما الما واقَعَها أظهّرّت شكلاً من‎ 
Whenever the water falls upon the wine (i.e. is mixed with it; 


wüqa'a also means to have sexual intercourse) it makes 
a show of coquetry. 


At line 8 the bubbles of wine echo the tears shed at the atlal—they 

re: ee , FP nr 

à JR. فى‎ e کانیدار‎ le oz elsi 
Pearls [of water] falling into the [wine] like tears pouring quickly. 


Wine provides a new lyrical context of feminine intimacy—one 
which is consummated in the final line of the piece: (9) 
AS م‎ a 


Jon S St L3 2o 


Whenever a man kisses [the wine], the pleasure of 
embrace intoxicates him. 


Sayr 


Sayr, or movement towards the venue of a bacchanal, creates in the 
space of one to three lines a sense that the khamriyya has both a 
nasib and a rabil; equivalent to sayr is wuqif (i.e. stopping at the 
tavern rather that the abandoned traces). Movement is usually 
achieved through the use of the imperative ‘uj, and sometimes 
‘arrij. The following example shows movement towards wine (sci- 
licet the tavern) to be preferable to a lingering at the aflal:” dafi l- 
wuqufa ‘ala rasmin wa-atlal . . . wa-‘uj bi-nà nastabib safra’a 
wagidatan. In an original and striking example wuqūf and 
sayr/rabil are drawn humorously into the imagery of khamr: (lines 
6-7 of a 12-line poem)? 
35 على‎ s UM هر‎ 
& 9 di کاس‎ L2 pal على‎ ue D; 
Better for me than falling prostrate in al-Fihr, persisting, 
there, by the tent peg 
Is the standing of basil above my ear and the movement 
of the cup to the mouth via the hand!” 
7 Diwan, 680. ?* Ibid. 52. 
7 This hemistich echoes a line from Zuhayr b. Abi Sulma’s Mu'allaqa (line 13 of 


al-Tibrizi's recension): bakarna buküran wa-stabarna bi-subratin | fa-bunna wa- 
wadi l-rassi ka-l-yadi fi fami. 


es]‏ عندى من انكبابك بال 
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distinction to the ephemeral nature of life—a theme propagated by 
the zubdiyyat of this period; yet via the resonances of the language 
he employs Abū Nuwas transmutes the transcendent eternity of 
Islam to the fading traces of a bedouin campsite. 


Quotation” 


In a significant number of poems Abū Nuwās quotes a verse or two 
from another poet; there are quotations from amongst the most 
famous of his antecedents, for example al-A'áà, Dhü |-Rumma, 
Jarir and Abū Mihjan al-Thaqafi. In the finest examples quoted 
lines are woven meaningfully into the thematic context of the poem 
and may pass oblique commentary on the events of a simple narra- 
tive. 


Most-commonly quotation exists as the last line or hemistich of 
a poem; often the poet affects an emotional response (e.g. baja 
Sawqi) to the beauty of the song:?? 


e 
لمن طلل برامّة لا يريم‎ 
When the light of morning appeared to reveal us, 
a comely youth played his lute, 


Singing with a Hijazi accent, he stirred up my 
x 9 
yearning: “Whose traces are these at Rama... 


Ud‏ لاح 42 الصّبح عَنَا 
oum‏ أحى gle deed‏ شوق 


^» 


Another poem begins with scornful rejection of the atlal but ends 
with a quotation that is devoid of judgement. The poem is circular 
and simply invites its audience to consider the appropriate context 
in which to celebrate the ancient poetry. Compare lines x and 12:* 


iati PE 
دارسًا وعيلا‎ wai الديار ثم الطلولا وَاهجَّر‎ uus أنس‎ 
Forget the traces of her abode and its remnants, and 
abandon the spring quarters that have become 
bare over the course of many years... 


*5 The qasida is discussed in detail in ch. 2; the full text of the Arabic plus a trans- 
lation is contained in Appendix B. "m s 

° For further discussion of this subject see: Andras Hamori, Convention in the 
Poetry of Abū Nuwas”, Studia Islamica, 30 (1969), 25-6; and Alan Jones, “Final 
Tadmin in the Poems of Abu Nuwas", Arabicus Felix (Oxford, 1991), 61-73. 

° Diwan, 158. The quoted hemistich is from Zuhayr b. Abi Sulma. 

= Ibid. 673. 
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min bakami | nimta ‘an layli wa-lam anami (My soul-mate from 
Hakam, you slept last night whilst I lay awake). This line forms a 
brief “emotional ingress” for the wholly descriptive tableau that 
ensues. The second hemistich is clearly drawn from the motif of 
araq (insomnia) which is common in the nasib and derivative love 
poetry." 

Perhaps the finest example of the assimilation of nasib comes in 
the khamriyya beginning:** (1~3) 


SUG o a 
esac ددم عق‎ 


uii‏ رارف الي 
Ji eu esu‏ 355 وال 
cd sc usc od‏ عذاری الشهب 
The prayer-place is now effaced of me [as are my old haunts],‏ 
the sand dunes of the two markets of Mirbad and Labab—‏ 
Faded is the mosque which brought together noble qualities and‏ 


religion, faded too are al-Sihan and al-Rahab, 


Abodes where I spent my youth until this greyness appeared in 
my side-whiskers . . . 


The qasida brings together the lexical and thematic repertory of the 
khamriyya and the formal canon of Arabic poetry. To this end Abü 
Nuwas converts and inverts tradition: first, he converts the usual 
objects of effacement from the atlal into the pious gathering places 
of youth in Basra—here there is an autobiographical note, since 
Abū Nuwās spent his youth in Basra and then moved to Baghdad 
(as indicated in line ro). He also inverts what at the time of com- 
position was a growing yet essentially inherited trend within the 
whole corpus of Arabic lyrical poetry, namely the conspicuous pro- 
gression within the poet’s life from hedonism to repentance, piety, 
and abstinence (tawba).* The notion of a mosque becoming effaced 
within the poet’s lifespan is amusingly absurd—even if in reality the 
verse is simply expressing the poet’s move from Basra to Baghdad. 
More significantly the first two lines are irreligious: religion, sym- 
bolized by the mosque (al-Musalla), represents eternity in contra- 


f5 See for example the first line of poem 46 of the Mufaddaliyyat by al-Muraqqiš 
al-Akbar: sara laylan khayālun min Sulaymá | fa-arraga-ni wa-aghabi hujiidu. The 
motif is treated further in another kbamriyya: ya laylatan taba li bi-ba l-araqu | hatta 
badā min sabahi-ha l-falaqū (Diwan, 53). 

^^ Ibid. 3-5; ed. Wagner, pp. 29-35. 

* This is analogous to a common feature of jabili poetry, where hedonism is 
superseded by Sayb and acquired hilm. See ch. 4. 
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So those amongst us who were in love shed copious tears and 
became despondent again having revelled for a while, 

[So we were] a group of happy men and those crying because of 
love whilst cracks appeared in the mantle of darkness. 


Lightning is considered by some to be a nasib topos; therefore, 
since it appears to be the contents of the song as much as the voice 
of the youth which arouse the emotions of his audience, the re- 
capitulation of the zasib topos is made obliquely relevant to the 
bacchic scene. 


Ey 


Intertextuality —A Fascination with Al-A'$à? 


(i) A fine poem which yields its relative complexity only upon a 
studied reading is the 7-line khamriyya beginning badir sabitha- 
ka?*—it is one of two poems to incorporate a quotation of the 
opening hemistich of al-A‘$a’s Mu‘allaqa. The quotation itself sign- 
posts other more delicately embedded allusions contained in the 
brief narrative to aspects of al-A'$a's nasib. Abū Nuwas was highly 
attuned to both the generalities and details of ancient poetry whilst 
creating a new context for it. Here is the short khamriyya in full: 


باد d aly wise‏ الرجل واعْصٍ الذين ee‏ فى Ue sal‏ 
واكم ارد اتات يون wb d‏ واعدل بنفسك فيهم ul‏ عدلوا 
ال السرور وخفض العيش فى i$‏ وفاز بالطيبات الماجن JA‏ 
arc‏ م QU rere teat‏ 
هذا لذاك كا هذاوذاك لذا فالشمل Mee‏ والحبّل dum‏ 


dé» CSJ OL هُريرة‎ Bs 

Take your morning drink and enjoy yourself, man! And ignore 
those who through ignorance censure your passion. 

Throw off all shame and amuse those [of us] that are sad and 
follow them around wherever they go. 

May the light-hearted libertine experience joy and an easy life 
and obtain the good things . . . 

May it rain upon a gathering of youths whom I drink with and 
amongst whom there is no foolishness . . . 


*5 See CHALUP 48. D " 
* Diwan Abi Nuwās, 84; ed. Wagner, p. 256 (for badir (1a) read israb). 


Au eet 
A os 


Eod salu tle 
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کک الطلزلاً‎ INN, Ust i de 5 


Then he sang over the wine three times, “That you should cry 
for the remnants has made my eyes shed tears . . .” 


Abū Nuwas often adds another dimension to such unresolved con- 
tradictions. This is most strikingly the case in a 12-line poem:?* the 
first six lines reject various aspects of the wasteland treated in tradi- 
tional poetry; then four lines of bacchic description and revelry are 
followed by recapitulation of the initial sentiments (11); the bacchic 
scenario is said to be more spiritually and physically sustaining, 
"especially when a youth with pearl earrings sings: (12b) ‘ya daru 
aqwat bi-l-taffi min judadi’.” Irony is clear and is further under- 
stood by considering that whilst mocking the imagery and diction 
of the ațlāl, the poem nevertheless devotes 8 of 12 lines to dis- 
cussing them, thereby giving the language of nasib a significant and 
essential role. Furthermore, this is the poem in which basil “stands” 
in the ear (waqufu rayhanatin ‘ala udhun) and the wine cup 
“travels” to the mouth (wa-sayru ka’sin ila famin). Even in forging 
his own images the poet has an eye to the language of nasib.” 

A significant use of quotation is where, at the finale of a kham- 
riyya, it reawakens the despondent emotions of the carousers— 
emotions which the poet initially attempts to eschew. The best 
example is a lengthy, 25-line khamriyya, which begins: 


SASS LS AL وما إن‎ v فيك‎ C ما‎ el دع‎ 


Leave aside the spring quarters in which you have no part. 
Neither Zaynab nor Ka‘b have ever captivated me. 


In the final four lines the sentiments implicit in the celebration of 
these two proverbial names are rekindled amongst the group of 
carousers: (lines 22-4) 
eae Deer M eae 
مرجع‎ cet لنا صونا‎ fey 
She 2 


ya‏ كان i‏ عائيقًا فاض دمعه 


OA A dd a‏ غريب 
tay $53]‏ السرور Coed‏ 

فمن o‏ مسرور io‏ من الهّوى ud‏ لاح من p od‏ عيوب 

He sang to us with a melodic refrain, “Lightning travelled 
westwards into the night and the traveller became distressed.” 


* Ibid. 52. 
^ An unusual permutation of quotation occurs in a poem where we find it at 
both the beginning and the end; ibid. 109. ° Ibid. 1ro-11. 
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order to augur for rain.” The disjunction between the two very dif- 
ferent poems is most deftly effected in Abū NuwAs’ line 5, which 
describes the majlis of line 4; the players in the majlis experience 
a union of requited love; the first hemistich appears to pick up 
playfully on al-A'sà's description of *cross-wooing" '*—a circle of 
frustrated love:'?' 


ep SR أخرى‎ ule. uus 
Jed Woo لعاف‎ LEE 2 
ومن بی عمها ميت بها وهل‎ 


3e exis, عَرَضًا‎ dale 


Ea 4 PE 
ما يحاولها‎ sts wale; 


a 5 bor ER ina WM See 

di detis e GM أخيرى ما‎ gale; 
ox Jh CT eam datos n 
tas doses pij ob نا مغرم يهذى بصاحيه‎ 


I became infatuated with her by chance, and she with another man; 
that man with another woman—not her! 

À young girl was in love with him but he had no desire for her, 
whilst she had a cousin who was dying for love of her and in 
a weakened state. 

Another young girl fell in love with me, but she was not right for 
me. Thus did love come together, all of it insane. 

Each one of us is in love and raves about a [would-be] partner who 
is either far away or near by in a similar state of madness. 


The second hemistich of Abū Nuwas' line 5—an amusing summary 
of the vivid first hemistich—clearly sets itself against separation— 
a keynote of nasib as expressed in the phrase al-rakbu murtabil. 
Indeed, use of the 8th-form participles »muntagimun and muttasilun 
neatly effects the contrast with murtahil (a topic of firaq). 


° This section of course contrasts with the more conventional bacchic fakbr 
contained in another passage of the nasib (al-Tibrizi, lines 22-33; Diwan, 34-42 
with omissions from al-Tibrizi’s text). 

‘ee The situation depicted by al-A'8a is not dissimilar to one discussed in passing 
in the prologue to Ben Jonson's Every Man Out of His Humour: "I travail with 
another objection, Signor, which 1 fear will be enforced against the author ere I can 
be delivered of it . . . that the argument of his comedy might have been of some other 
nature, as of a duke to be in love with a countess, and that countess to be in love 
with the duke's son, and the son to love the lady's waiting maid; some such cross- 
wooing, better than to be thus near and familiarly allied to the times." (See English 
Literature by G. H. Mair (Oxford, 1944), 60.) 

°" al-Tibrizi, lines 15-19; Diwan, lines 17-20. 

'** Abū Nuwas’ khamriyyāt consistently work against the frustrated union of 
lovers so typical of the nasib. In one 1 1-line poem (Diwan, 147) there is a sustained 
attempt to move beyond the traditional nasib. First, the poet compares wine 
favourably against the atlal: (line 1) absanu min waqfatin ‘ala talali V ka’su ‘uqārin 
tajri ‘ala thamili. Though, in the penultimate line, the mood of nasib appears to per- 
sist (babli wa-bablu lladhi kaliftu bi-hi\ ‘ala tadani-hi ghayru muttasili) recalcitrance 
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This one is for that one just as this and that one are for that one!” 
The gathering is in order and the rope of union is in one piece! 

How noble they are! And how noble is a tune when sung by a 
songstress—for in song a [verse] may become proverbial— 

A slender girl who sings to us accompanied by a moving lute, 
“Say farewell to Hurayra for the riders are about to depart.” 


The phrase ayyuba l-rajul (1a) calls to mind the second hemistich 
of the first line of “Waddi‘ Hurayra”: wa-bal tutiqu wada‘an 
ayyuha l-rajul (Can you stand to say farewell, man?). This in turn 
paves the way for the quotation in 7b. Thus 1a, badir sabuba-ka 
wa-n'am ayyubà l-rajulu, foreshadows 7b, waddi‘ Hurayrata inna 
l-rakba murtabilu. This device provides a frame, neatly encasing the 
contents of the poem. One is led to ask how this affects the poem. 
There is, in fact, a contrast between the mood of nasib that is 
evoked and the saturnalian spirit which is the opening keynote of 
the piece. Hence, badir sabüba-ka wa-n'am contrasts the reso- 
nances of ayyuba I-rajul (xa) and, more significantly, waddi* 
Hurayrata . . . (7b). Furthermore, the energy and exuberance of 
Abū Nuwas’ poem (1a, bàdir sabuha-ka; 2a, wa-khla‘ "idbüra-ka 
adhik kulla dbi tarabin; 3a, nala l-surür and 4a, saqyan li-majlis) 
may form a deliberate counterpoint to the solemnity which 
infiltrates the bacchism of al-A‘Sa’s nasib:3* 


M RON‏ شل 


2 gio s rie "I 
b عارضًا قد بت‎ ui بل هَل‎ 


aat 2 5 E M 7 23254, E a 2 
ولا اللذادة من کاس ولا 2 ا‎ C Ov t i erica لم‎ 
A De Gee Boe 5 Bh dn ا‎ i . $ ^ is 
TEAM G Wed وقد‎ djs فى‎ cord فقت‎ 


Can you see the cloud which I’ve been watching? The lightning 
is like firebrands around its edges . . . 

Pleasure did not distract me from it as I watched it, nor the 
delights of the cup and other preoccupying matters. 

I said to my drinking companions at Durna after they had become 
drunk, * Augur for rain!" Yet how can a drunkard do so? 


Ux : 
al-A'$à restrains his exuberance and that of his companions in 


7 This is strikingly reminiscent of a line by Abū Nuwas’ tutor Waliba b. Hubab: 
hadha qabbala hadba | wa-hadba dhaka yabüsu. It is significant, furthermore, 0 
Waliba's siniyya gives a role to Iblis and may in this way have had a further influence 
on Abii Nuwas. For the role of Iblis see Ch. 4, “Igbra’ Iblis”. 

di These are lines 36, 38, and 39 of al-Tibrizi’s recension; in other recensions the 
lines, which contain some internal linguistic variants, number 22-5. In another 
kbamriyya (Diwan, 178-9) Abū Nuwas appears to reproduce his own version of al- 
A‘Sa’s cloud motif. 
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frame of the poem is recounted: (I paraphrase the poet) “at midday 
when our shadows fell upon our sandals . . . we made our way to 
a tavern; the owner welcomed us and after a brief exchange he 
brought some wine whilst reciting the following verse (line 10—it 
is the matla‘ of a qasida by Jarir in praise of the Umayyad Caliph 
‘Abd al-Malik" and the first of two citations from this Umayyad 
poem): a-tasba am fu'üdu-ka gbayru şabin | ‘aSiyyata hamma 
sabbu-ka bi-l-rawabi (Will you wake up or will your heart remain 
in slumber on the evening when your friends prepare to leave?). 
The line humorously inverts the logic of the situation; for the poet 
and his companions have only recently arrived; moreover, one 
naturally assumes that they are still sober. The song therefore 
alludes to the very contrary of its semantic content—incipient 
indulgence (labw). The sentiments of the taverner's question are not 
alien to the emotional intensity of the nasib; thus, by analogy 
with the line's inverted significance, quite different sentiments are 
solicited from Abū Nuwās and his friends; for the song introduces 
the carefree and licentious mood into which the poem descends. 
Another player in the poem, predictably, is the *delicately built, 
fawn-like" saqî. He asks a question similar to that of the taverner 
(line 13a): a-tabrabuna ghadan (Will you be leaving tomorrow?). 
The carousers’ reply is equally significant (13b): wa-kayfa nutiqu 
ba'da-ka min rawabi (How can we bare to depart having been with 
you?) This emotive exchange also evokes the nasib, for the 
question treats firáq whilst the answer treats wada‘ and calls to 
mind, I would suggest, al-A'Sà's hemistich, wa-hal tutiqu wada'an 
ayyuba l-rajul (the identical morphology of wada‘ and rawab is 
significant—indeed wada‘ might well replace rawab were it not for 
the requirements of the rhyme and, more importantly, the extended 
paronomasia which is built into the poem). Yet the scene which en- 
sues is a far cry from nasib; by assimilating the language of martial 
fakbr Abū Nuwáàs only thinly disguises one of his most candidly 
bawdy episodes; it takes place in the early morning, after the cock 
has crowed, and whilst the poet's companions are asleep: (15-16) 


ode 
كبشى للبطاح‎ ls وقد‎ 
CA! من‎ AS es 
كه‎ See Diwan Jarir, ed. al-Sàwi (Cairo, 1935), 96-9. 


°6 In the Umayyad period Jarir was one of the masters of composition in the 
nasib register. 


5 a ot A * 
dee BS asl فقت‎ 
فيه‎ c sy أن‎ tu 
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Finally, the description of the singing-girl in the khamriyya (line 
7, Ist word) as hayfa’ calls to mind the description of Hurayra as 
gharra’, far‘a’ (bright of complexion and with thick hair) in line 2 
of the Mu'allaqa. The root of hayfa’ is, of course, distinct but the 
meaning is complementary and there is a shared morphology. It 
expands upon the original sequence, and highlights Abū Nuwas’ 
sensitive adaptation of the older text. Moreover, Hurayra is 
described as hayfa’ in poem 9 of al-A‘Sa’s diwan, a qasida which 
treats an opening topos essentially similar to the one in the 
Mu'allaqa: (xa) Hurayrata waddi‘-ha wa-in lama la imu. In line 3 
she is described as mubtallatun hayfa’u. This cross-referencing to 
more than a single al-A‘Sa text suggests a delicate evocation of the 
latter’s most renowned nasibs. 

The overall effect of Abū Nuw4s’ poem is to create an entertain- 
ing dissonance between nasib and khamr.On one level this effects 
a literary parody of the older poetry which simultaneously articu- 
lates mujiin;’ on another, Abū Nuwas simply recognizes his own 
distinct cultural and historical context, and therefore toys with 
the ancient canon in order more realistically to reflect his own 
experience. 

(ii) In the ba‘iyya beginning tu'atibu-ni ‘ala iurbi stibübi,^* two 
quotations enrich the texture of the poem and pass relevant com- 
ment on the events of the bacchic narrative. The artistry involved in 
this feature is complemented by internal linguistic resonances which 
constitute a masterful example of badi‘—subtle badi‘ which affects 
the poem as a whole. I therefore divide analysis into two parts: 


(a) Thematic description: The poem recounts the events of a 
bacchanal which lasted from evening until dawn. The licentious 
morning scene described at the end of the piece (lines 14-20) is 
foreshadowed in the first line: tu'atibu-ni ‘ala Surbi stibabi | wa- 
wasli -layli min falaqi l-sabübi (She berates me for drinking wine 
in the morning and seeing the night through until dawn)—thus the 
poem is circular to a degree and made structurally integral (this 
feature is enhanced by the logic of the narrative). Line 2 is a corol- 
lary of line x. At line 3 the episode which constitutes the narrative 
is put paid to (through Iblis’ intercession) in the final line: fa-radda-bu l-šaykhu ‘an 
su'übati-bi | wa-sdra qawwada-na wa-lam yazali. 

"°? Mujün is fundamental to the spirit of the poem, as the text itself makes clear: 
(3b) wa-faza bi-l-tayyibati l-màjinu l-bazilu. 

‘4 Diwan, 169—70; ed. Wagner, pp. 90-1. For the full Arabic text and transla- 
tion of this poem see Appendix B. 
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Line x: Istibab —al-sabáb; this is jinās. Consider also the alliterative 
effect of the ba’s in the first hemistich: tu'atibu-ni ‘ala Surbi 
stibab and the lams in the second hemistich: wa-wasli l-layli min 
falagi l-sabàb. 

Line 2: (za) Aryabiyyun (2b) irtiyab; jinds creates a link between 
the two focal words of the line. 

Line 3: (3a) sababatin (3b) sibab; this again is jinds and echoes 
the main linguistic and consonantal feature of the first line (line 
IO resumes this signature). All words in this poem whose roots 
are sad, ba’, ba’ are keynote words of the bacchic setting. 

Line 4: (4a) bayra—riyab =jinds. The consonant-vowel harmony 
alif, ba’ is sustained in the word tilaban (4a). 

Line 5: (5a) Wa-gama—(5b) magama. Note also the perceived 
phonetic affinity between Sirak and al-rīš. 

Line 6: The line ends with the same consonantal cluster as it begins: 
(6a) ila banat— mu'arrajati l-nawāþī. Note also the identical 
morphology and similar phonetic make-up of mu'arrasa and 
mu'arraja. 

Line 9: The second hemistich displays an attractive internal 
euphony: wa-ansada munsidan šira gtirab. The alliterative effect 
of the Sin in the hemistich draws attention to the meaning, name- 
ly the ensuing quotation (10). 

Line 1o: The line is dominated by sad and ha’: a-tashit am fu'adu- 
ka ghayru şabin | 'asiyyata hamma sabbu-ka bi-l-rawabi. Note 
also the similar position and metrical patterning of phrases in 
each hemistich (10a) am fu’Gdu-ka—(10b) hamma sabbu-ka. It 
is not insignificant that the first quotation of the poem chimes in 
with its consonantal signature (cf. lines 1-3). 

Line 12: Sin: rasa’un—al-kaSh—al-wisah. The first hemistich has a 
high incidence of ra’s; the second is made up of parallel syntactic 
phrases: latifu l-kašþi mabdiimu l-wisab. 

Line 13: RẸ’ and ba’: (13a): a-tabrabiina —(x3b) rawaba. 

Line 14: This line resumes the sad and ha’ of lines 1, 3, and 10, 
namely diku l-siyábi, a topos itself suggestive of sabab. 

Line 15: Note the consonantal affinity between two phrases, one in 
each of the two hemistichs: rakaztu |-rumba—>ka-l-ragidi mina l- 
jarabi. 

Line 16: Ha’: bi-baqq —fa-la tubwij . . . safbi l-talabi. 

Line 17: Each hemistich has a separate phonetic signature; in the 
first there are two /a’s, two qafs, and two nuns (fa-qala laqad 
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When I got up and made for him, upright but trailing my 
garments, and prepared my ram for butting 

And when I had fixed my spear inside of him, he awoke as 
an injured man awakens from his wounds. 


The sagi concedes defeat (fa-qala laqad zafirta fa-nal hani’an) 
and proceeds, after asking for (and presumably receiving) financial 
recompense, to “praise” the poet by reciting a song of eulogy in the 
final verse: 


الس عر من Vd OS)‏ وأندى العالمين بطون راح 


Are you not the most generous man ever to have ridden 
a mount, and the most munificent of God’s creatures 
[when under the influence of wine]? 


This is line 15 of Jarir’s panegyric poem in praise of ‘Abd al- 
Malik.*°7 It is significant in this respect that the final bawdy allusion 
is introduced with reference to the formal function of the original 
line: tabadda munsidan Si‘ra mtidab (He came forth singing a 
eulogy). Significant also is that madib can be viewed as coming 
after rabil if we understand the phrase “fa-lamma an wada‘tu 
rabli” (So after I had placed my saddle upon him) to allude to the 
manner of the old peripatetic panegyricists. Thus the most con- 
spicuous elements of the poem, famous citations and quasi-citation, 
serve to parody the older canon of poetry from which they are 
drawn—there is, one may argue, parody of nasib, fakhr, rabil and 
madib.'^* 

(b) Linguistic description: The oblique, and not so oblique, rele- 
vance of the quoted verses to the narrative suggests the delicate 
solipsism of the poem. This feature is echoed by the piece's linguis- 
tic impulse, namely the consistent phonetic or consonantal affinity 
of words. Though this obtains largely within individual lines, it 
also works to a certain extent across lines and suggests the single 
creative impulse that underlies the poem as a whole. Consider the 
following breakdown of the consonantal leitmotif of each line, 
where the overall effect is to enhance the most important lexical 
items of the narrative: 

°7 [n his edition of the poetry of Nusayb b. Rabah, Dawid Sallüm writes (p. 25): 
“wa-laqad qala l-aqdamüna inna amdaba baytin qālat-hu |“arabu ma qala-hu 
Jarirun: a-lastum khayra man rakiba |-matayd | wa-anda l-'alamina butiina rahi”. 
Unfortunately Salltim gives no source. 


'* The relationship between the kbamriyya and Jarir’s gasida is corroborated by 
Abū Nuwas’ reworking of 8 of the original’s 22 rhyme-words. 
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both articulates the narrative and humorously calls into question 
the received view of the ancient bards. 

(ili) BaSsar b. Burd—who is perceived as the father of badi'— 
represents a watershed in the development of Arabic poetry. His 
most attractive love poems contain vibrant and deft new images 
that drift sometimes seamlessly between the 'udbri and ibabi 
registers. The “Abbasid court circle would certainly have received 
his output and been aware of its literary thrust. Indeed, in his 
article “Le Cas de Bassar dans le développement de la poésie 
Arabe", Blachére suggests the need to examine the influence the 
poet might have had on Abū Nuwās.™ This influence, which may 
or may not exist to any significant degree, is obfuscated by the very 
personal and distinct characteristics of each of these two poets; it is 
beyond the scope of this chapter to delve in detail into this matter; 
however, the present discussion offers analysis of a single poem 
which may have provided the model for a lamiyya by the Hakamite. 

Bassar himself composed no khamriyyat; the love poem described 
below simply has a bacchic setting. It consists of sixteen lines and, 
according to a tradition in the Aghani, recounts how one Ja'far b. 
Sulayman b. “Ali became inebriated at his own majlis:^ (line 1) 


AET‏ انالد و انك عق تد لمات رانا 
often remember the coy girl, with a face like the moon, who‏ 1 
sang all night for the drunkard with the ailing heart.‏ 


‘Amid al-qalb means “lovelorn”, hence the double entendre of 


hubba wa-la ta'udda |-sababa rawaba (My two brothers, greet the morning drink in 
the morning; wake up, and do not consider that the morning means we shall depart). 
In addition to the two essential words, sabub and sabab, it shares much of the lexi- 
con of Abū Nuwds’ poem: rawāh, najab, baráh, jināþ (al-Husayn also has junab), 
siyab (also referring to the crowing of the cock at dawn) and, finally, baba (Abu 
Nuwás has mustabab). As in Tu'atibu-ni the poem also ends with the poet disturb- 
ing a youth from his sleep, but the mujiin which ensues is less explicit: fa-hataktu 
sitra mujuni-hi bi-tabattuk-i | fi kulli mulbiyatin wa-bubtu wa-babà. We can have 
no idea about the dates of these various compositions; however, it is perhaps not 
too fanciful to suggest that Abii Nuwās was trying to outdo his contemporary— 
certainly the complex nature of intertextuality in the Hakamite's poem enhances its 
quality. 

Either one, or both of the tavern poems, may be inspired by a 9-line ba’ iyya of 
the earlier poet, Abū l-Hindi; here six of the rhyme words are shared by the other 


poems discussed (see Tabaqat al-Su‘ara’, 137). 


"' Analecta, 598: “Il serait tentant de mettre en évidence tout ce que lui doivent 
des poètes à peine plus jeunes comme al-'Abbas ibn al-Ahnaf et surtout comme Abii 
Nuwaás dont l'inspiration est parfois si voisine de la sienne." 

™ See Diwan Bassar ibn Burd, ed. Ibn ‘Āšūr, iv. 216 n. 1. 
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gafirta fa-nal bani'an), whilst in the second there are three ba’s 
(bi-is'afin wa-badhlin mustabah). 

Line 18: The second hemistich is a mu‘arada of 9b, which also 
introduces a quotation: compare (9b) wa-ansa’a munsidan Si‘ra 
qtirab with (18b) tabaddà munsidan šira mtidab. Though 
tabadda diminishes the alliterative effect of the Sin, and imtidab 
loses the alliterative effect of the ra’, nevertheless the dal of 
tabadda works well with the dal of munšidan and imtidab. Also, 
the mim of imtidab produces an alliterative effect with munsidan. 

Line 19: One might expect the last line to resume the consonantal 
signature sad, ba’, and ha’. This does not happen. There is, how- 
ever, a significant signing off with a pun on the word rah, the last 
word of the poem. The ostensible meaning (in the context of 
generosity) is palm, yet the overall bacchic context gives a more 
than faint echo of its other meaning—wine. The word also 
reworks one of the two most important consonantal signatures 
of the poem, namely ra’, alif, ba’: (2) Aryabiyyun—Irtiyah; (4) 
Hayra—>al-riyah; (xo) bi-l-rawab; (xx) rab; (13) rawab. The 
praise of generosity (anda l-'alamina butuna rab) is a eulogy of 
the “good nature" of the seducer—good nature"? induced by 
wine," 


To summarize, nasib, rabil, fakbr, and madib are all most effec- 
tively undercut in the course of a lively narrative. In this way a 
trivial, if ribald, bacchanal assumes the significance of the finest 
Arabic poetry; and intertextuality—the glimpses of an older text— 


** We are reminded of attitudes to sexuality in the pre-Victorian period. In the 
time of Henry Fielding streetwalkers might solicit clients with the query, *Are you 
good-natured, dear?"; see Joseph Andrews, by Henry Fielding (London, 1988) 
intro., p. 14. 

ne The consonantal harmony which characterizes this poem is reminiscent of at 
least two other poems, one by Abū Nuwās and the other by al-Husayn b. al-Dahhak. 
The former is a fine descriptive poem (Ghazali, pp. 1—2) of 15 lines which celebrates 
the sabub (the morning drink). It produces a variety of images which revolve around 
the topic of the morning itself and that of light; the roots sad, ba’ and ba’, together 
with combinations of these roots, dominate the poem; interestingly the imagery of 
the poem chimes with its internal phonetic harmony; examine as a sample the first 
line: dbakara l-sabüba bi-subratin fa-rtaba | wa-amalla-hu diku l-gayabi siyaba. 
Though this line provides the phonetic signature of the poem (the roots sad, ba’, and 
b@ occur no less than r1 times), other lines contain their own related internal har- 
mony, i.e. (6b) wa-azabtu ‘an-hu buthütha-bu fa-nzaba. 

The poem by al-Husayn b. al-Dabhak is also a P'aiyya (see Sawqi Riyad Ahmad, 
al-Husayn b. al-Dabbak, pp. 237-8); it is a tavern poem (celebrating Dayr Sirjis), 
and in this sense is more akin to Tw'atibu-ni ‘ala Surbi stibabi. Again the first line 
serves as an ample sample of the poem: akbawayya bayya ‘ala l-sabühi sababa | 
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So that when she encounterd my fragrance and it pleased 
her, while we were in seclusion, I could [then] appear 
[to her] as a man [or: in my true person]. 


At which the girl is moved to confess: 
eer Oley Ley كلهم‎ ETE 
I have become the most obedient of God’s creatures 
to one whose love I have most rejected. 


A 9 ns 
Col 


Line rs brings us back to the bacchanal glimpsed at line x: the 
singing-girl recites to al-Sarb in what appears to be a conciliation of 
the poet's state: 

Af 5 9 2 


لا يقتل الله من دامّت موده a,‏ يقتل al‏ الغدر viel‏ 


God does not kill one whose affection endures, 
though he sometimes kills treacherous people. 


By means of persuasive and loaded quotations the poem enacts a 
vicarious dialogue of courtship. And we can gauge the success of 
this for the poet—the lover—from the following vague dissonance: 
gatalna-na thumma lam yubyina qatlana (2) là yaqtulu llabu man 
damat mawaddatu-bu (15). 


Iia. 


Like Bassar’s poem Abū Nuwas’ lamiyya’’’ is essentially a dialogue 
of which three utterances are hemistich quotations from prominent 
earlier poets. More specifically both poems quote a hemistich by 
Jari:"* inna Luyüna llati fi tarfi-ha bawarun is adapted only 
slightly by Abu Nuwas to inna l-uyuna llati fi tarfi-hà maradun."'? 
In addition to Jarir the latter poet quotes al-A'$3 and al-Qutàmi. 
As Abū Nuwas more commonly confined his quotations to the 
finale of his kbamriyyat, his lamiyya can be viewed as an expansion 


ue This image is reminiscent of a line from Abū Nuwas; cf. his wish that he were 
the Evangel of a young Christian who holds the holy book to his cheek. See also a 
similar motif in Greek Lyric, “Anacreonta”, 193: ‘ey 8' éoomrpov ei, mos det 
Brérns ue شب‎ xirar yevoiuny, rws dei pops pe Sup ÜcAw yevéaai, rws ae xpdra 
Aovaw pupov, ytvat, yevoiuny, ómos مب‎ a’ dAcübo kai rawin غ8‎ nao Kat papyapor 
TpayÀe Kai advdadov yevoiuny uóvov roalv ware. pe (If only 1 could be a mirror, so 
that you would always look at me; a robe, so that you would always wear me; 
water, that I might wash your skin; perfume, lady, that I might anoint you; a band 
for your breast, a pearl for your neck, a sandal—only you must trample me under- 
foot). "7 Diwan Abi Nuwas, 115-17; ed. Wagner, 254-5. 

n3 See Šarh Diwan Jarir, ed. Hawi, p. 702, line 36. 

1 The chapter devoted to Jarir in the Aghani contains two separate anecdotes 
which cite this hemistich in these two variant forms (see Aghani, 8/5-6 (which gives 
bawarun) and 8/38 (which gives maradun)}. 
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sakran: besotted in love/drunk in wine.'™ Line 2, which is taken 
from a nasib by Jarir,*'* is the text of the girl's song and may be 
self-referential: 

فَتَلْنَنا ثم لم vx aue‏ 


Xem إن العيون الى فى طرفها‎ 
Her eyes with their Pari quality killed us but did not resurrect 
[their] victims. 


As the poem unfolds Bassar and the singing-girl recite or sing a 
series of verses to each other. In line 4 the poet solicits the recita- 
tion of another line from Jarir’s nasib; the singing-girl objects, 
suggesting that truer to the emotions of a man in love is the 
following: 

$$ oe E * 3 ay ake 

UL call قبل‎ anf الى عاشقة والأذن‎ ae) il ياقوم‎ 
People! My ear has fallen for a girl from our tribe; 
the ear loves before the eye sometimes! 


This is a famous verse from Bassar’s dnoan.' To a degree the 
poet’s contention, by composing the poem in this way, is that senti- 
ments and formulations that echo the nasib are no longer germane 
to the celebration of love. Thus line 6, like line 2, is on the level of 
authorship self-referential—the poet refers to himself; on the level 
of the events of the poem it intimates that the poet is in love with 
the singing-girl and thus forges a connection between the quotation 
and the narrative. This is borne out in line 8 where he uncovers his 
feelings: , ME f 
yS CR 
Sing me a song in the hazaj mode which will increase 
the passion of one who loves you. 


There follows a charming conceit: 
r 4 E M ys E 2.6 o 2e 
ار كنت عن فضت ال غاد ا‎ Pris ai اال‎ 


e‏ إذا وَجَدَنْ رى Vu‏ وحن فى َلُوة CL‏ إنسانا 
Would that I were an apple, cut [hence emitting its‏ 
fragrance] or a leaf of basil...‏ 


"3 The double entendre is especially evident in a khamriyya by Abū Nuwas 
(p. 186): wa-battà ta‘anna labiyan mutatarriban | ghind’a ‘amidi |-galbi naswüna 
nahili; in Abū Nuwas’ verse našwān suggests intoxication with love as clearly as it 
does intoxication with wine. 

4 See Šarh Diwan Jarir, ed. Hawi, pp. 699—704. 

us See A. F. L. Beeston, Selections from the Poetry of Bassàr, p. x of Arabic text; 
the verse is from a famous 3-line fragment. 
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exchange of quoted hemistichs/verses, through which the nadim 
attempts to seduce the girl or to find requital for his amorous long- 
ing. He clearly fails inasmuch as he is ultimately reduced to the 
ground incapacitated. It is this failure that may provide an ironic 
contrast with 8255325 poem, in which the final line quoted by the 
singing girl appears to accommodate the poet’s emotions: lä yaqtu- 
lu llahu man damat mawaddatu-bu. 

This analysis suggests that Abū Nuwás owed a literary debt to 
Bassar at the very least in the case of a specific poem. Discussion, 
however, in the ensuing section will move on from this individual 
debt to uncover a matrix of composition in a variety of material, 
including a seduction poem by Baššār and several khamriyyat by 
Abi Nuwas. 


SEDUCTION AND MUJUN 


The matrix we speak of is essentially a progression—within an indi- 
vidual poem—from chaste love to candid eroticism. This progres- 
sion, which appears to parody the decorum of formal love poetry, 
is played out in a large number of Abii Nuw4s’ wine songs and is, 
indeed, one of the most characteristic features of his bacchic art. 
We glimpse the same feature only to a limited extent in earlier 
poetry. Yet explicit eroticism is a feature of some of the early 
corpus where it contrasts with the more usual despondency of the 
nasib. In Imru'u |-Qays’ Mu‘allaga, erotic adventure—the seduc- 
tion of ‘Unayza—contrasts with the melancholy of the opening 
nine lines; even so, the end of the nasib recovers the mantle of a 
nostalgia more restrained in its exuberance. In al-A‘Sa there is much 
boasting of seduction which generally follows the articulation of a 
now failed love; hence we find the kind of patchwork illustrated in 
the following four lines:*** 


ب Ó‏ وَكِيقًا ly‏ الجدارا 


e ves ففاضت دُمُوعى‎ 


GH Up‏ على ac els 3l‏ التجارا 

2s NCC 

فقد ml‏ الكاعب ELI‏ ة من خذرها Ug ^ eb‏ 

وذات نواف کلون pa‏ ص tiis WSL‏ ابتكارا 
absanti ya su’li.. .; l. 7, fa-qultu absanti anti l-kamsu tali‘atan . . .; |. 13, fa-qultu‏ 


atrabta-na ya zayna majlisi-nà | fa-hati inna-ka bi-l-ipsani awla-na. 
عمد‎ Diwan al-A'3a al-Kabir, poem 5, lines 3, 10-12. 
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of his own typical wine song denouement—that is to say wine 
song finales which end by focusing upon the effects of intoxication 
on a drinker."? The lamiyya begins with the depiction of a man 
struggling against inebriation, and, as in poem (i) of this section 
(Badir sabüba-ka), sows the seed for the quotation of hemistich rb 
of al-A'sa's Mu‘allaga with the words ayyuhd l-rajul: (lines 1-4) 


HP Be ieee EE 
م مخ السك إلا أله انين‎ 
SE Gat خحذها قال مُحْتَجِرًا 0 أنا فيه‎ Uls فقلت‎ 


[1 often remember the man] who assaulted us with a choice [wine]- 
cup held between his fingers; no boredom distracted him. 

He restrained himself [from the wine] lest it should incapacitate 
him amongst his companions without any due cause 
[or: but that was no excuse or pretext]. 

I woke him up after sleep had loosened the knot of his 
drunkenness—still he was drunk. 

I said, “Take hold of your cup”, at which he—on his guard— 
said, “I am in enough of a state my man (ayyuha I-rajul)”. 


The man depicted here is drunk in spite of himself. His vulnera- 
bility and self-restraint present the beginning of a transformation 
that is completed before the poem ends; for 2a (akin tabajaza ‘an- 
ha an tu'ajjiza-bu) stands in direct contrast to the first hemistich of 
the penultimate line (18), fa-kbarra mu'tajizan mimma taradafa- 
hu. A sense of shame id > leads inexorably, due to the 
effects of wine and song, to a state of revelry and stupor. The poet’s 
role throughout is to help this man—to prop him up physically (7a, 


fa-lam azal . . . arfa‘u-hu . . .) and, somewhat mischievously, to 
offer him more wine (ob, fa-qultu bal la-ka fi l-sabba'i ta'kbudbu- 
bà). 


The third player in the poem is the singing-girl and it is her 
exchange with the ailing nadim that makes this poem both essen- 
tially similar to and distinct from Bassar's niiniyya. Similarity lies in 
the nadim’s repeated requests for the mughanniya to sing; she 
obliges and is rapturously applauded (12, fa-absanat fibi . . . 15, 
absanat . . . 18, absanti ya Qubal).'** There is thus an alternated 


"* For examples see Diwan Abi Nuwds, 109, 93, and 83. 
"' Baššār’s poem contains a similar series of laudatory phrases: |. 3, fa-qultu 
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27, where the simile ends, all is reduced to the celebration of a kiss 
and a night spent together; thus wine, which has been “sacred”, is 
“not more fragrant than her mouth when I came to her as a night- 
traveller, and she wrapped her clothes around me” (bi-atyaba min 
. . . ft ba idh jitu tariqan | mina I-layli wa-ltaffat “alayya thiyabu- 
ba).” The transition from a threatening pure love to the physical 
realities of embrace foreshadows the bacchic realism of the final 
three lines, the precise significance of which is unclear. What exists 
for the reader to behold is degeneration by design from love and 
wine of an almost ‘udbri quality to four lines that come close to 
mujan. 

In the diwan of ‘Umar b. Abi Rabi'a distinct registers of eroti- 
cism normally constitute a contrast between the present and the 
past and are, therefore, symptomatic of the influence of the nasib 
on his poetry. There is a jimiyya'*’ that is different in this respect; 
it is possible to read the text as the description of a single event in 
time. The gasida begins with conventional motifs that dampen the 


mood: ERa Ka eee e A E OE, 
TEH نعق الغراب ببين ذات الدملج ليت الغراب ببينها لم‎ 


The kawing of the crow signalled the departure of my braceleted 
love; would that the crow had not caused me this unease. 


Line 6 perhaps best describes the state of the poet at the outset of 


the poem: s A 
E DU ete BE ردس‎ iow M mee 
I remained driven to distraction by . . . the heat of a 


fire [of passion] that was burning inside me. 


The advice he receives seeks to check these welling emotions: (line 
8) 
fnr Ln P SEE d وام‎ Pare, 5 a ee 
تحرج‎ CA SY مُتَعَمِّدًا‎ uILg قَالُوا اصطبر‎ 
They said, “Be patient, make an effort to forswear your love for 
her; do not die of passion or cause yourself shame.” 


This verse introduces the social decorum which ‘Umar rejects (9, 
kayfa stibari) and against which he pits himself in lines 10-21: the 
poet is wary of the beloved’s entourage in the manner of Imru’u I- 
Qays (line 15);"*5 she also initially rejects him (18); he then turns to 
leave but is beckoned back. The physical consummation of desire 


US See Diwan, 82-3. 
"5 See Mu‘allaqa, line 5 (in the recension of al-Tibrizi). 
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My eyes shed tears like the overflowing of capacious buckets, 
whether it be a trickle or a copious downpour. 

Though you may see me now disliking youthful passions and 
having abandoned the merchants [of wine], 

Yet I used to entice veiled maidens from their enclosure and 
gamble far and wide. 

And many a frothy, gem-like [wine] did I go to in the 
morning and hastily deflower. 


The clearest example of contrasting erotic passages comes in the 
nasib of poem 22. After rejection, treated in the first three lines, the 


poet goes on to give graphic account of an amorous conquest: (see 
esp. lines 6-8) 


فلشًا التقينا على بابها ومدّت إلى بأسبابها 
of oe Die is de tes‏ 
WL‏ لها حكمها Coley Gate‏ بحکمی لألهى be‏ 


le لنا وطورًا أكون فيُعلى‎ Due فطورًا تكون‎ 
When we met at her door and she beckoned me to join her 
(lit. she extended her “ropes” to me), 
I expressed what I felt for her and she responded kindly so 
as to indulge me with [her company], 


Sometimes she was as bedding for me and other times I was 
the same for her, with her on top. 


This candid reminiscence is no more than a brief interlude in the 
mood which dominates the nasib. An equally vivid but more 
detailed example of seduction in al-A‘Sa is quoted in el Tayeb’s 
discussion of pre-Islamic poetry.’ Predictably this celebration is 
set after a conventionally rueful overture in which the poet rebukes 
himself about his love for Salmà:"* “Go slow now! for too long 
you have been in awe of her” (agsir fa-inna-ka tala-ma | üdi'ta fi 
i'jábi-bà). 

The baiyya of Abū Dhu'ayb al-Hudhali discussed at the begin- 
ning of this chapter (see “Developments in Ghazal”) contains an 
intriguing patchwork of erotic moods. The final four lines appear 
to undercut the idealized tone of the first 27 lines of the poem— 
from fantasy the poem moves to a more realistic depiction. 
Throughout the larger, initial part of the poem there exists the 
threat of separation and death through love; this mood is also 
suggested by the imagery of the extensive wine/honey simile. At line 


"5 CHALUP 63-4. "* Diwan al-A‘sa al-Kabir, poem 39, line 3. 
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descends abruptly into a series of increasingly more permissive 
images. All are dependent syntactically on the reserved statement of 
line xx: “For me and for her with whom I am in love it is enough 


to talk together and to gaze on each other . . .”; (12) “or to kiss 
meanwhile . . ."; (13) *or to feel with my hand below her dress 
.^: (14) “or a love-bite . . .". The momentum builds up to the 


vivid scene of a forced kiss which results in a wound to the girl's 
lip. With callous humour the poet rounds off the poem advising her 
how she should explain away the scar of indiscretion: *Tell them it 
was only a gnat with claws (if there are gnats with claws)." 

The contrast between the two sections is marked and constitutes 
in part a parody of the register of chaste love. This can be substan- 
tiated even more clearly in the case of Abu Nuwas, from whom we 
gather that *degeneration" is a literary impulse in itself, especially 
susceptible of treatment in saturnalia which depict the effects of 
inebriation. This feature also existed to some degree among his 
predecessors—a most spirited example exists in Abü l-Hindi's 
diwan."? 

Though we have offered some samples, well-wrought seduction 
poems before Abū Nuwds are nevertheless few; and where they 
exist wine is not contrived so as to be the instrument of seduction. 
It is particularly striking that such poems are also rare in the 
poetry of his contemporaries; for example, Muslim b. al-Walid, 
whose lexicon and imagery is akin to that of Abū Nuwas, does not 
forge a specific narrative connection between khamr and ghazal. 
This is clear in a rá'iyya which has narrative elements highly 
reminiscent of ‘Umar b. Abi Rabia but simply attaches to this a 
bacchic ervoi.'?? 


Abii Nuwas’ Ya Sahir al-Tarf 


This kbamriyya' exhibits the consummation of balanced form 
and structure in the fusion of kbamr and ghazal; it is also one of the 


"5 See Diwan Abi l-Hindi, poem 3, pp. 17-19. 

3° See Diwan, 213. Another poem by Muslim is discussed below (see 
“Conclusion: Muslim b. al-Walid and Abu Nuwas”). 

3" Though the khamriyya as a seduction scene is one of Abū Nuwas’ most dis- 
tinct literary achievements with regard to generic synthesis and parody, by no means 
all khamriyyat—even where there is deftness of composition in terms of Rhamr and 
ghazal—are necessarily characterized by this narrative feature; see, for example, the 
ba’iyya (Diwan, 188) where the players in the poem simply have contrasting roles. 
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is delayed tantalizingly until the the final line, which celebrates a 
loving embrace: 


> ا 5 5 um‏ 4 
شرب النزيف ببرد tle‏ الحشرج 


I kissed her mouth whilst holding onto locks of her hair and 
[drank what seemed like the wine] of a drunkard mixed 
with limpid water that collects in hollows [after rain]. 


x E oM oe T 
Lgs lel UG casis 


The finale thus works against the keynote set by the powerful image 
of the “crow of separation? (ghurab al-bayn). 


This ground-plan of erotic contrasts is relevant to a significant 
number of the Hakamite’s wine songs and has been studied in an 
article by J. S. Meisami in which she examines poems of mujiin 
with regard to their literary structure." Her discussion of Abū 
Nuwas' Ya sabir al-tarf (a kbamriyya to be outlined in detail below) 
divides the poem into *idealism" and *reality". Meisami's perspec- 
tive can be summarized thus: “far from being a piece of šu 7 
propaganda . . . this is a literary play designed to bring us back to 
the ‘real world’ and prepare the way for the poem's conclusion . . . 
what I wish to emphasize is that it is a well-constructed literary 
game ... mujiin is a counter-genre which plays a literary game 
by inverting the conventions of ‘normative’ ghazal and wasf al- 
kbamr, one in which wine poetry and wine are the instruments of 
seduction.” 

A plausible generic model for Abū Nuwās’ poem is a ra'iyya by 
825532726 in which the poet begins by declaring his passion to a 
relentless censurer—lawm figures often in these lines (see lines 1, 5, 
and ro). The type of love with which the poet pits himself against 
his antagonist is apparently chaste and expressed via motifs akin to 
the 'udbri tradition: love is fatal (4a, là aktumu I-nasa hubba 
qatilati; sb, sabibu-kum wa-l-jalili mubtadaru); love is divinely 
ordained (7b, wa-dha hawan saqa bina-hu |-qadaru; there is a sense 
of this also in line 10). The poet’s love is intense and appears to fit 
into a celebratory framework of chaste love. Hence in line 11 for 
the requital of love he is content with no more than conversation 
and a glance: al-baditb wa-l-nazar. At line 12, however, the poem 


"? See “Arabic Mujiin Poetry: The Literary Dimension”, in Verse and the Fair 
Sex: Studies in Arabic Poetry and in the Representation of Women in Arabic 
Literature (Utrecht, 1993), 8-30. 

E See A. F. L. Beeston, Selections From the Poetry of Bassar, p. 7 (of Arabic 
text), p. 38 (of English text). 
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You with the magic gaze, eternally languid, secrets held close in 
the heart are drawn out by your eyes. 
When you examine a hidden feeling of mine with your look, 


candour whispers the secret. 


Your eyes stare and secrets come clean, as if you have power 


over fancies. 


Consider us both: You have rent me to pieces, though you 
yourself are bare of the garment that Fate has made me wear. 
I see you work to kill me unavenged, as if to kill me is an offering 


to God. 


[So] drink the wine, though it is forbidden for God forgives even 


grave sins. 


A white wine forging bubbles when mixed—pearls set in gold. 

She [the wine] was on the Ark in Noah's time—most noble of his 
shipment whilst the Earth was awash. 

A soul incarnate in the vat, cloaked in pitch, veiled in palm-fibres 


and linen. 


Experienced of and by the world, until a noble Persian chose to 


hide her away, 


Preserving her in the depths of a cave—age upon age visited her 


entombed. 


In a land to which Kalb had not been, with their ropes and their 


tents, nor ‘Abs nor Dhubyan, 


Not a land of Dhuhl nor Saybàn, but a land of the Banü Abrár, 
A place where Kisra built his palaces, free from uncouth 


bedouins— 


No thorny Arab foods there, no bitter acacia leaves! 
Rather there was pomegranate blossom, streaked with myrtle, 


garlanded with roses and lilies. 


If you breath of its spirit, [the fragrance] of basil breathes into 


your nostrils. 


O night when the stars rose with good omen, when the drunkard 


assaulted the drunkard, 


We passed the time obedient to Iblis, believing in him, until the 
monks sounded the night’s death knell (i.e. sounded the 


monastery bell at dawn). 


And [a young adolescent] left, dragging his delightful robes which 
I had touched with my iniquitous behaviour, 

Saying, “© woe!” as tears overcame him, “You have torn away 
from [me the dignity] I had preserved." 


I replied, “A lion saw a gazelle and lunged at it; such is the variety 


of Fate's vicissitudes!" 
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finest examples of the use of badî in Abū Nuwas—badi‘ enhances 


- 4 
يا ساحرٌ الطرف Cul‏ الدهر وسنان 


إذا أمتحنت بطرّف العَيْن مكسّمًا 
bal, ALLE Ol Hall gas‏ 
ما لى وما لك قد شيعا 
US aui‏ فى ES A‏ 
pl oe‏ وإن كانت io‏ 
cape US UL us ae‏ 
كانت على cé Abe‏ ف MAL‏ 
uih, bs eS ch‏ 
فلم US‏ تعجُم الدنيا وَتعجّمها 
os‏ فى مّغار Qa‏ فأختافت 
d dS‏ قر CIS‏ عا C‏ 
ليست Rl‏ ولا bs Whit‏ 
رض SS A‏ دساكره 
وما بها من يشم المرب A‏ 
لکن iL‏ قد تفرعه 

UL من أرواحها‎ cL op 
ua طلعت بالسَعْد‎ BY 
ننا ندين لابلیس بطاعته‎ 

E Kis‏ انالا اميه 

Mr er aod 


LN CE 


Wai e a 


the structure of the poem. 
OMe} AES cel و اميك‎ 
OLS Fy Spb ناجاك من‎ 
Oui. كان لك فى الأوهام‎ 
SEE Deus CE 
OS «Jii عند‎ (155 os 
ee فالكبائر عند الله‎ 
يتوه ان‎ 13 ails 
طوفان‎ L2 من حر شتا‎ 
fg لیف‎ ln reas قار‎ 
E carers es 
Su lrou gall. عل‎ 
OU, عنس‎ Wy ste di 
الأخرار أوطان‎ a wis 
الرَعْناء إنسان‎ onde فما‎ 
ولا بها من غذاء المرب حُطبان‎ 
30555 555 as, v^ 
OM ni فى‎ Ls Ug 
OSS بالسكران‎ a, فبات‎ 
bib} بالناقوس‎ CIN نتى‎ e 
Dey b G قد مسّها من‎ 
Sb متكت می الذى قد كان‎ 
ان‎ MSN عدا‎ 


132 


Analysis of this poem is based on the version contained in Wagner's edition 
of the Khamriyyat of Abū Nuwas. See Diwan Abi Nuwās, ed. Wagner, iii. 323-5. 
See also Diwan, ed. Ghazali, pp. 126-7. Wagner's line و‎ is missing from Ghazali’s 
edition; however, this does not affect the ensuing interpretation of the poem. 

Some of the material below has appeared in “Perspectives of a Hamriyya”, in 
Festschrift Ewald Wagner zum 65. Geburtstag (Beirut, 1994) 258-76. In the Bale 
volume J. 5. Meisami also devotes discussion to this gasida: see “Abii Nuwas and 
the Rhetoric of Parody", 247-57. 
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tance of parallelism and rhetorical balancing in al-Mu'tamid and his 
fellows this seems to be a distinct possibility. 


Scheindlin’s summary of the views of medieval critics on the 
nature of the beginnings and ends of poems is, perhaps coinciden- 
tally, very relevant to Abū Nuwas’ Ya sábir al-tarf:*” (the first 
quote is from Ibn Rashiq) 


“Poetry is a lock, and the beginning is its key; it behoves the poet to make 
the beginning of his poem good, for it is the first thing that strikes the ear" 
... ‘Askari, in his Kitab al-Sina'atayn, provides the best guidelines with a 
brief list of the themes which are appropriate . . . these are: “apostrophe, 
weeping and description of abandoned homes and the scattering of friends 
and mourning over youth and blaming fate." He then admonishes the poet 
to be careful not to formulate these unhappy themes in such a way as to 
allow the auditor to think they are addressed to him or to take them as a 
bad omen . . . thus “Askari acknowledges in passing a point that seems to 
be basic to the form of Arabic poetry in general, namely that a poem often 
begins with an apostrophe, either to some imaginary companion or to the 
poet himself. 


On the end of the poem Scheindlin again summarizes al-“Askari:*** 


he is more specific (than Ibn Rashiq), although he begins with the rather 
vague observation that: rarely do we find anyone at all eloquent who does 
not end his speech with a striking idea or a pretty and elegant word . . . the 
last line of the poem should be: . . . the best verse in it, and the most appro- 
priate to the idea which you had in mind in composing it. People are 
particularly fond of proverbs because they make use of them in literary dis- 
cussions and assembly . . . Ibn Abi al-Isba‘ comments [in Tabrir al-Tabbir| 
that: "The fine conclusion in poetry is rare in the poems of the ancients, 
and it is the modern poets who have taken the most pains to achieve it." 539 


We will examine the qasida in the light of the observations laid out 
above: the first line offers a clear beginning to the poem: 

a 5 44 SDL Pak PUO x 

Xe] dli ub caula OU الدع‎ col os lit eS uU 

First, it is apostrophic, and, following the admonitions of al- 

‘Askari, it is not addressed at the audience; secondly, it contains 

tasri'—internal rhyming. The line contains the stamp which serves 

Scheindlin's thesis, namely that *anticipation-resolution" is aided 

by the division of the bayt into two hemistichs, and by tasri' which, 

where it exists, emphasizes the independent entity of the hemistich. 


Thematically the line introduces the eye of the beloved as the focus 
"7 Ibid. 16. 38 Thid. r9. 39° My italics. 
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At a first reading of the poem one is struck simply by the dissonance 
between the eroticism of the beginning and end of the poem. These 
distinct clusters of lines are separated by a hyperbole of bacchic 
description in lines 7-17. Thus one can perceive three apparently 
unrelated sections, juxtaposed due to the conventional but loose 
compatibility of ghazal and dhikr al-khamr. A brief discussion of 
the qasida by Hamori has pointed this out. The context of this 
discussion is “Form and Logic in Some Medieval Poems"; he 
comments: 


A charming and funny example of a . . . poem whose form is determined 
by a palinode is Ya Sabir al-Tarf; it is cast in a familiar combination of 
ghazal and khamriyya and the parts are held together by the fact that they 
flow from humorously contrary attitudes . . . Always an ironist Abu Nuwas 
brings the ethereal and the coarse into relation. It is a comic relation . . . of 
wit, not cynicism . . . Only this much is clear: in the poem the highest and 
lowest are inextricable, and perhaps feed on one another. 


One can go further than this clear synopsis in uncovering the 
nature of the poem: we may examine if and how the details of the 
poem (individual lines) adumbrate and/or complement the whole. 
Scheindlin's model'^* provides a useful tool, though I have found it 
to be relevant only where one of the most conspicuous aspects of 
badî’ poetry is brought into play—antithesis. Tibaq underscores the 
structure of the poem. Our primary concern, therefore, should be 
to characterize the poem in terms of badr—an accepted medieval 
model of which the poets of this period had become conscious. 
Scheindlin’s exposition of “anticipation-resolution” simply allows 
one to perceive antithesis as being largely enacted between the first 
and second hemistich of the verse: 


The predominance of the bi-partite verse shows that the auditor could 
normally expect the observation with which the verse begins to be com- 
plemented by a second observation; this paired structure is conducive to 
parallelism . . . 


Importantly, Scheindlin himself points to the close affinity between 
his model and badi*:* 


Perhaps it will turn out that the structuring of poems, as described in this 
work, is a result of the cultivation of the badi* style, which was certainly 
not the exclusive possession of the Andalusian poets. In view of the impor- 
33 In Edebiyát, 2 (1977). 
7^ This is set out in Form and Structure in the Poetry of al-Mu'tamid ibn ‘Abbad 
(Leiden, 1974). 75 Ibid. 174. 3 Ibid. 175. 
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Arabs; wine, as part of its ideal, is associated with a *mythological" 
past). Similarly the quality of the wine is expressed with reference 
to its distant provenance. The poet's apparent 3u'übiyya stems 
from a mood which playfully rejects convention and decorum, both 
poetic and social. This underscores the whole poem. The anti- 
thetical pulse of lines 13 (laysat . . . lakinna-ha) and x4 (bi-bà Kisra 
. . . fa-mà bi-hã) serves the contrast between Persians and Arabs. 

The last five lines all contain anticipation-resolution (each 
hemistich is syntactically complete), thus as a separate passage (the 
third and final section of the qasida) it resumes the texture or pulse 
of lines 1—7. Consider line 18: 

OUS. بالسعد أَنَجُمُهًا  قَبَاتَ يفيك بالسكرّان‎ cab ا ية‎ 
The first hemistich is a time topos—yà laylatan; the second hemi- 
stich introduces action: the reality of the effects of wine which 
represent a plane of significance below the descriptive myth of wine. 
This line introduces the thematic and holistic contrast between 
section x and section 3 of the qasida: if we compare lines 5 and 18 
we can discern a progression from sin as a metaphor to the reality 
of two sins presented without mitigation: drunkenness and murder. 
Indeed line r9, in which the poem's brief narrative is shown to take 
place under the auspices of Iblis, moves still further away from the 
restraint of lines 5-6. Whilst vividly depicting action and time (the 
sounding of church bells at dawn) the line also creates an associa- 
tion between sin (Iblis) and Christianity (rubban). Thus both Islam 
and Christianity provide a backdrop for the poem. 

The last three lines contain the anecdotal force of the gasida; it 
is a rape/seduction scene where the action is specific; still antithesis 
underscores the dynamics of the lines: in line 20 muna‘amatun 
contrasts zulmun wa-‘udwan; in line 21 the first hemistich describes 
emotion, whilst the second hemistich expands on zulmun wa- 
‘udwan; in line 22 the first hemistich contains a metaphor, which 
sustains the initial metaphor of ‘udwan; the second hemistich offers 
a gnomic conclusion which seals the poem on an ironic note. 
Further irony accrues from viewing the line within the broad 
inherited tradition of Arabic poetry, for hikma often crystallizes 
from depictions of the natural world—especially fauna.'*' 

The phrase suri#f layali l-dabr comments specifically on laythun 

"4 See Labid's Mu'allaqa: inna l-manáyà là tatisu sibámu-bà. The hemistich com- 
ments upon the death of an oryx calf slain by wolves (line 39b of al-Tibrizi’s recen- 
sion). 
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of the initial three lines; the lover’s glance governs: the magic which 
he wields, Time itself (al-dabr) and a languid-state (wasnan); thus 
the poem is, at the outset, suspended from reality—a Ts 
which is elaborated in the following lines where the effects of en- 
chantment are described; they are the forced extraction of secrets,'*° 

Anticipation-resolution: the first hemistich introduces the 
enchanting youth; the second hemistich echoes the first in subject 
matter whilst also introducing the antithetical pulse of the poem: in 
the next few lines each hemistich is part of a thematic balancé: in 
line x sirr al-qulab (1b) balances ilan (1b); line 2: muktataman (2a) 
balances tibyān (2b); line 4: jazza’ta-ni Siya‘an (4a) contrasts wa- 
anta mimma kasa-ni |-dahru ‘uryanu (4b). In line 3 the second 


vee explains and reinforces the first. Consider now lines 5 
and 6: 


QUE ME aes ^ $£- 
قَتلِى عند الل قربان‎ ols Be تعمل فى قَتِلِى‎ at 
عُفْرَان‎ d xe lE مُحَرْمَة‎ CAS off ei عاد‎ 
Both set up a precarious balance around two religious motifs; they 
are analogous statements which provide a deft introduction i the 
theme of wine: line 5 treats religion figuratively; through a contrast 
the poet justifies the murder performed by the enchanting youth as 
a sacrificial offering; similarly in the next line the religious prohibi- 
tion of wine (rst hemistich) is contrasted with God's forgiveness 
(2nd hemistich); and here the basic tension between the 1st and 2nd 
hemistich is itself contained and accelerated in the 2nd hemistich 
(kaba’ire>ghufran), giving the contrast a sharper edge. Both lines 
share the paradox of sins vindicated within a manipulated religious 
framework. 

Lines 7-17 describe the wine. Intra-linear antithesis and balance 
(anticipation-resolution) is a reduced feature, obtaining in lines 13 
and r4 only. This fact gives the chronology/myth of wine a dif- 
ferent linguistic texture from the introductory passage. Line r2 
contains both a time and place topos which describe a time before 
the Arabs and a place far from the Arab lands. Viewing these as 
elements of Su‘abiyya should be tempered by consideration of their 
other function, namely the contrast between man in the present (the 
Arabs) and a wine which transcends the present situation (the Bani 
l-Abrar are a people free from the status quo represented by the 


"* This image also exists for wine; see Hawi i^ 7 
; i, Pann al-Sí'r al-Kbamri 8 
(quoted from Muslim b. al-Walid): wa-sirfin rusáfi 1 1 P 
te : : -$ safiyyatin qah 
bumüma wa-tubdi lsara'ira. : iis DU E 
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Khamr exists on a plane or axis that is different from the elements 
and events of ghazal; it is a catalyst which recedes even from the 
strictures implicit in the word sakran—the latter is a state of human 
weakness rather than a fault of the wine. Aiding this independence 
of the bacchic section is the fact that its linguistic texture is largely 
devoid of the intra-linear antithesis of the initial and final ghazal 
sections. 

Recapitulation of badi*: where anticipation-resolution (accord- 
ing to Scheindlin's definition) is clear, the line is constructed around 
antithesis (tibaq)—one of the five main categories of badî‘. In line 
1 there is antithesis between sirr and i'lán; there is also parallelism: 
ya sabira l-tarf = sirru l-qulübi lada ‘aynay-ka i'lani, where in both 
hemistichs the eye/glance is mentioned in conjunction with its 
enchanting effect. In line 2 again the eye governs each hemistich 
and thus governs the antithesis between muktataman and tibydn. 
Line 3 sustains the eye motif and concentrates the essential anti- 
thesis which it governs into the phrase: tabdi I-sard’ir; the second 
hemistich is a simile (mathal) which concludes the extended motif 
of the three lines: *[thus] you have dominion over a world of 
fancy". Line 4 contains parallelism: ma-li wa-md-la-ka introduces 
the contrasting depictions of the poet and the enchanter. Other ele- 
ments of badî’ are jinds (line 5 and 16) and metaphor (9, 18, and 
21). On the whole anticipation-resolution appears in the lines of the 
poem that owe their existence to the cultivation of badi' style; 
antithesis informs the poem and is resolved in the final and con- 
cluding metaphor.'** 


ta minni lladbi qad kana yustanu (the poet is the subject of the first verb). 


43 The use of badî in Abū Nuwis is quite different from its use in the poetry of 
Muslim b. al-Walid. In the latter's dîwar the artifices of badr are clearly recogniz- 
able as those defined by Ibn al-Mu'tazz. They inform individual lines without 
apparent relationship to structure or meaningful internal resonances within the 
poem. In Abū Nuwas we find language both conforming to and reminiscent of the 
artifices of badi* betraying or complementing the internal thematic and structural 
make-up of the poem. This process has already been seen to operate in his poem 
Tu ‘atibu-ni ‘ala surbi stibabi (see “Intertextuality”) in which the delicate language 
complements the internal cross-references of the narrative. Badî is also evident in 
the antithetical pulse governing both the imagery and structure of Wa-muwéati l-tarf 
(see “Emotional Contrast” under “Rejection of the Aglal”). 

144 The structure of this poem is akin to examples of English metaphysical 
poetry. See for example John Donne’s “The Ecstasy” (Donne, ed. A. J. Smith, 
p. 367) and Marvell’s “Dialogue between The Resolved Soul, and Created Pleasure” 
(The Metaphysical Poets, ed. Gardner, p. 237.); see also Marvell’s “To His Coy 
Mistress" (Ibid. 251-2). For a brief discussion of the latter poem see below, ch. 2, 
“Two Orders”. 
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ra'à gabyan. It is also a relevant comment upon the vicissitudes of 
the entire qasida. For the thematic and temporal spectrum of the 
qasida as a whole presents a picture of al-dabr and the changing 
state for which it is responsible: al-dahr is mentioned in the first and 
last hemistich of the poem; in the first it articulates the eternally 
enchanting qualities of a youth: anta l-dabra wasnanu. In the last 
line a young boy has been afflicted by Fate’s vicissitudes. The object 
of love is at first held up high and is then struck down by Fate; this 
altering plight is paralleled conversely by the plight of the poet: in 
the fourth line he is afflicted by Fate: addressing the beloved he 
states: wa-anta mimma kasa-ni l-dabru ‘uryanu. In the last section, 
however, he is master of the situation—the lion whose attack upon 
the zaby prompts the gnomic envoi. 

Equal to this balanced shift is the contrast between the imagery 
of line 5 and the imagery of line 18: in the first case sacrifice is a 
figurative ritual which brings both the beloved and his victim closer 
to God; associated with this ideal, the wine itself is embraced by 
religion in the very next line—hence the description of wine itself 
starts on an ethereal level: wine as Gold, wine in the time of Noah. 
In the second case both ideals are reduced: the drunkard slays the 
drunkard without even figurative mitigation. Aiding the subjugation 
of the poem's events to the figure of al-dabr is the contrived notion 
of the passage of time: differing attitudes towards the beloved are 
separated by a depiction of wine that charts the ages diachronically 
from the time of Noah. As time emerges into the present there is 
corruption through association with the hardships of life among the 
bedouin Arab tribes. The corrupt present is then focused in the 
anecdote of 18-22; indeed, in line 21 time is finally telescoped into 
a moment’s rash deed: hatakta minni lladhi qad kana yustanu. 

Overall, intra-linear antithesis underpins the contrast that is built 
into the poem as the essential element in its structure, that is, the 
whole structure, suggested by the majority pulse of individual lines, 
is one of “anticipation-resolution”. Thus one can offer the follow- 
ing schemata: 

Fantasy Reality 

Transcendence Worldliness 

The inversion of roles (passive to active/active to passive)" 

Religion/pseudo-religion جع‎ Profanity 


seis In line 4 the poet is passive to the surreal force of his enchanter: gad jazza’ta- 
ni Siya'an; in line 20, through the transforming passage of wine, he is active: hatak- 
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poem’s chaste overture and its bawdy ending. The authorial design 
in this reversal of fortunes is the literary parody of chaste love. 
Several poems support this claim, for example the 12-line daliyya'? 
with the matla', rubba ghazalin; it is a light-hearted piece which 
includes an amusing joke: in line 4 the gazelle (Abu Nuwas’ young 
male companion) is assured: 


كم من أخ جاد بالوصال فما احبل من وصلنًا ولم يلا 
How often has a brother come to me most generously‏ 
and yet avoided pregnancy or giving birth!‏ 


The young “fawn” is described in the first three verses in conven- 
tionally positive terms: he is like the moon (1a), who dispels dark- 
ness from the town (rb); in line 2 he is typically recalcitrant: 


I asked him to come to me and be generous but he 
shunned me in miserly fashion . . . 


In response to Abū Nuwas' jesting assurance (line 4) the young 
“gazelle” states defiantly (line 5): 


MÓN UGE i5 d a دا‎ Cu Jui 
... God forbid! You cajole me. No gazelle will ever 
give in to a lion's flattery. 


The representation of lover and beloved as a lion and a gazelle is 
another commonplace which highlights the latter's timid and recal- 
citrant temperament. In the last line of Ya sabir al-tarf the norms of 
this poetry, in which the *gazelle" may even slay the leonine poet, 
are reversed thus articulating the parody which has been discussed. 
In this poem the *gazelle" attempts to reassert the more familiar 
order of roles but succeeds only in setting a challenge that is met— 
the challenge of seduction: the phrase in 6a, gum li-na’kbudha-ha 
(come let us take [the wine])?' must be understood to follow the 
gazelle’s defiant utterance; the poet invites the gazelle to wine, 

° Diwan, 197. "E 

' The function of this phrase is the same as ghadi l-mudām in Yû sabir al-tarf: 
the invitation to take wine initiates the process of seduction, whilst the wine itself 
(or intoxication) allows it to succeed. This is dependent on a quality of the wine 
which remains generally implicit but is from time to time expressed, e.g. (Diwan, 
128) tulinu qalba |-bazikhi l-mutakbayyil. This knowledge explains the following 
line where the sagt is aware of the poet’s decadent agenda: (Diwan, p. 135, line 9) 
fa-qala l-àna ta’muru-ni bi-hadha | wa-qad 'aliqat mafasili l-šamūlu. It also allows 
one to perceive the humorous dissimulation in the following line: (Diwan, 120) wa- 
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“The Lady Gazelle and ber Murderous Glances” 


Knowledge of literary conventions (genres and their language, 
images and symbols) is essential to an ultimate appreciation of the 
text. Meisami has written in “Unsquaring the Circle” that we must 
examine the poem “in terms of the horizon of expectations of its 
contemporary audience".'* Apposite to the ensuing commentary is 
a quotation from Hans Robert Jauss which outlines factors relevant 
to the expectations of an audience: 


The specific disposition toward a particular work tbat tbe autbor anti- 
cipates from tbe audience [depends on]: (the) familiar norms or the 
immanent poetics of the genre . . . Apart from examination of “specific 
semantic and structural components," there must be “identification of the 
generic and poetic norms which predispose the audience to receive and 
interpret the poem in a certain way . . .". 


With respect to Abū Nuwas' qasida we can be both general and 
specific. Hamori has already stated very broadly: “it is cast in a 
familiar combination of ghazal and khamriyya”. More specifically, 
however, understanding this poem is contingent upon familiarity 
with the treatment of the gazelle in ancient Arabic poetry. C. J. 
Bürgel's article “The Lady Gazelle and her Murderous Glances" 7 
has given a clear review of the motifs evolution from the Jabiliyya. 
Consistently it is used in the context of chaste, committed love to 
express the extent of the poetlover's passion. The gazelle 
approaches that of a sacred symbol. The motif is a common one in 
poetry of the ‘Abbasid period and is frequently to be found in the 
amorous verse of al-‘Abbas b. al-Ahnaf, a line of whose poetry is 
quoted by Bürgel.'^* The familiar norms of the motif are such that 
it is recognizable simply from its corollary features, that is the 
enchanting eyes.'* It is this corollary with which Abū Nuwas 
begins his poem and which is echoed by mention of the zaby in the 
closing hemistich. This elaborated use of the motif focuses the iden- 
tity of the poet’s paramour and sharpens the contrast between the 


‘5 See J. S. Meisami, “Unsquaring the Circle: Rereading a Poem by al-Mu'tamid 
ibn ‘Abbad”, Arabica, 35 (1988), 296. 

'^' Meisami quotes from Towards an Aesthetic of Reception, trans. Timothy 
Bahti (Brighton, 1982), 24. Italics indicate Meisami’s own words. 

47 JAL 20/1 (1989), 1-11. '"* Ibid. s. 

"* This is amply evinced by the corpus of Andalusian muwaššaþāt. See my 
“Thematic Patterning in the Muwaššaþāt: The Case of the Gazelle Motif”, in Poesía 
Estrofica (Madrid, 1991), 201-16. 
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[A wine] like the blood of a slaughtered gazelle (sadin) 
which when spilt upon the ground, 

Is too fine to touch, like the moon rising over water— 
{and cannot be grasped by] one who gazes at it 
[although it looks within reach]. 


By assimilating the imagery of ghazal the treatment of wine offers 
an intimation of consummated desire in the final line: 


Ou Bt 1 


"Ed DICAS TR VOL SBE MEN PE INN ae 
ذقتها خررت لها بعد مجال الظنون منعفرا‎ dg 
When I tasted it, having considered [its quality], | was 
laid down low. 


A similar internal echoing of imagery exists in the khamriyya 
Wa-magqriirin,'®* in which a young fawn (wa-mukbtalisi l-qulubi bi- 
tarfi rimin (line 8)) has the same blinding effect as wine; compare 
the Arabic of lines 7 and رمع‎ which refer to the wine and the youth 
respectively: 


eoe! oa Gy Ce bi فكل‎ 
oU Jl xS SUE عن‎ 


Go ss 
(IET ca st n EIN 
العيُون له وَأغفت‎ corpi 


Based on the similarity of images the wine and the boy coalesce in 
the final line (13): 


D geo uu e S idus AS 


He gives us pure wine to drink and a face like the 
moon appearing through the clouds. 

Another more complex qasida, beginning saqa llábu zabyan,'** 
havers between a tone that approximates to that of the poetry of 
‘Abbas b. al-Ahnaf, on the one hand, and glimpses of a saturnalian 
scene, for which we proffer interpretation based on accumulative 
knowledge of the poet’s bacchic narratives," on the other. It is a 


"5 Diwan, 188. 

5 Other examples of the adaptation of the gazelle motif to the bacchic context 
are to be found in: the jimiyya, Diwan, 163; the ra@’iyya, pp. 100-1; the sintyya, 
.م‎ 106; the ra’iyya, p. 125. All in differing ways exploit the resonances of the motif. 

5* Diwan Abi Nuwas, ed. al-Ghazali, pp. 222-3. See Appendix B for the text and 
translation of this poem. 

17 Abū Nuwas himself gives us licence to do this elsewhere in his diwan; for he 
draws attention in one short (6-line) composition to the nature of his exploits in 
other poems: a-máà wa-llahi [law] tasma | ‘u mā qultu mina I-siri (Diwan, 199). 
Further, it is the audience’s knowledge of his diwdn as a whole that he relies on in 
such as the following closing line, which refers to the effects of wine: wa-I-dabru 
laysa bi-lagin Sa‘ba muntagamin Villa rama-hu bi-tafriqin wa-iz'aji (Diwan, 48). A 
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seemingly acceding to his claim in sb (lan yariqqa l-ghazalu li-l- 
asadi), and thus changes the subject of discussion—fa-qultu da‘-na 
. . . (6a). The invitation to wine has in fact altered the role of the 
players in the poem and by line 9 the psychology of this short piece 
has been drastically transformed: 


Ad) de Si ge O45 US IRA OS 3E LT es 
I speared him [in the mouth] with enriched wine, not 
stopping until he fell down onto his forearms. 


This leads to depiction of the boy's “capitulation” in lines ro—11. 
His cry of distress in line 12 concludes the poem and contrasts the 
self-confident tone of sb. 


The poem beginning Ya ‘Grim al-tarf*** is obsessed more with 
imagery itself than with a narrative; it can be divided in half: the 
first five lines are ghazal and the final seven lines depict a bacchic 
scene. No gazelle is mentioned specifically in the first section; the 
young object of desire is 'arima l-tarf (possessed of a violent glance) 
which leaves traces on all that he sets his eyes on, even rock;'? his 
glance is fatal (2); he is a qamar born of the full moon (badr) and 
the sun—another corollary of the gazelle motif; lines 4-5: 


EY dou CORTE اوس‎ n LINT cube kA IA hae 
PUE y ote ar d Added UD WX MUSAE Ld 
DRE la BS شك‎ Se فلك‎ A ليك‎ 

Have you no shame about killing your victim or have 
you not been informed [that] 


You are doubtless laden with the burden of [killing] 
your victims? So be wary of Judgement day! 


Each topic (the enchanting glance, the moon, and the death of the 
lover) puts a spotlight on the gazelle. Line 6 moves into a distinct 
section of the poem, introduced by waw rubba. A companion 
awakes from sleep to be given a draught of “sparkling” wine (tara 
la-hà |-sharara) (6-7). Description of the wine in lines 8 and 9 
echoes aspects of lines 1-5: 


um Ta D MET , P i 
Ud مِنهُ عَلأرض أو‎ QUI ما‎ p دم الشّادن الذبيح‎ re 
D فهى كالقمر ال طالع فى الماء فات من‎ LAE عن‎ ta 
e bi-qà'ilin li-nadimi sidqin | wa-qad akbadba |-nu‘asu bi-muglatay-hi Il tanawal- 
ds 


152 


Diwan, 190. 
Uh A motif reminiscent of the second line of Da‘ 'an-ka lawmi, in which it is the 
wine that brings life to stones (see Diwan, 6). 
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poet, Majnūn) and degenerate gratification which is suggested 
suddenly with obscene burlesque by the last word of the penulti- 
mate line, birr: wa-juniinu l-bubbi yula'u bi-l-birr.'* Consider also 
lines 19a and 20a: fa-ba'du |-nadama ft suritrin wa-ghibtatin and 
wa-ba‘dun baka badan fa-fadat dumu'u-bu. They conjure an 
orgiastic scene of mixed emotions and drunken revelry: wa-ba‘du I- 
nadama li-l-mudamati fi asri (x9b). Yet the final line, where there 
is hope for love to last until the Resurrection, gives an 'udbri 
quality to the parting image. Much of the imagery of the poem 
supports the emotional intensity which pervades the composition 
from the very outset; first, there is the recurring leitmotif of magic 
and madness: Sibrun zàábirun (2)  yantuqu bi-l-sibri (x2)  li-tubdi 
sirra l-aiqina (13)—>junin al-bubb (21); furthermore, some 
descriptive details effect a delicate internal harmony with the 
amorous undescoring of the scene: the wine is as tears (17) and the 
sound of the ‘id is like “the moan of passion caused by the fire of 
abandonment”. Although there is a tension between discretion and 
open confession—two very different attitudes (in line 13 part of the 
magic of the lute is that it divulges the secrets [of love] (tujhiru bi- 
L-sirri); whereas in line 18 the poet is still cautious: þadhirtu mina 
l-wāšīna an yabtika sirri)—the suggestion in line 19a that moral 
restraint has broken down, plus the sudden descent into obscenity 
in line 21b, lead one to posit that the poem is delicately undercut- 
ting a more purely chaste manner of poetry. This becomes clear 
when the qasida is compared with a paradigmatic poem from al- 
‘Abbas b. al-Ahnaf’s dîwan; consider the following:'^ 


ما IST‏ البين لقراح القلوب Gt‏ رأسى قبل حين LM‏ 
dl‏ جسمى وبرى أعظمى p‏ حرارات فراق cu‏ 


لم ei GL‏ ولا طعمّة 
أشكو إلى alll‏ هوى gals‏ 


Sea Is el حهد‎ coe el من‎ 


19 The following quotation from al-‘Abbas b. al-Ahnaf clearly evinces the 
association understood to exist between juniin and chaste, platonic love of the kind 
akin to the ‘udbri tradition (see Diwan al-‘Abbas b. al-Abnaf, ed. “Atika L-Khazraji, 
p. 98): wa-baddatbta-ni ya sa'du 'an-bà fa-zidta-ni | junūnan fa-zid-ni min eh 
ka ya sa/du . . . bawàá-bà hawan lam yu'lini l-qalbu ghayra-hu | fa-laysa la-bu qablun 
wa-laysa la-bu ba‘du. Pki l 

6° Wagner's edition of the poem has burr, which destroys this interpretation. 
Hurr is certainly the easier reading but I am inclined to resist it, if only for the sake 
of airing a plausible irony contained in the poem. 

'"" See Diwan al Abbas b. al-Abnaf, 18. 
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poem held together in various ways by internal echoing: the impre- 
cation saqa llabu occurs twice (at line 1 and 8); it introduces each 
of the two separate phases of the poem (love for a young fawn and 
the bacchic scene), and is re-cast in the final line as the phrase fa- 
saqyan li-ayyamin madat. Each imprecation is offset by a desire for 
future fulfilment, thus infusing an ‘wdhri quality into bacchism: 
Line 1: 52492 llabu zabyan; desire: (6b) La-jada bi-waslin 3ل‎ imin 
akhira |-dabri. 
Line 8: Saqa llabu ayyaman; desire: (22b) A-la layta-bà ‘adat wa- 
damat ila l-basri. 
The qasida is essentially bipartite: part (i) comprises the description 
of the zaby (lines 1-7); the intensity of the poet’s love implicit in the 
motif itself leads to the exhaustion of his sabr (patience) in line 5; 
this foreshadows mention of the folly of love (juniin al-bubb) in the 
penultimate line (21).'* Part (ii) makes up the bacchic scene (lines 
8-22); it is introduced as a separate section with the signature 
phrase saqa llabu. In line 12, echoing a feature of the gaby (bi- 
‘aynay-hi sibrun zahirun), a singing-girl plays a lute that utters 
enchantment (or is made able to speak by magic): yantuqu bi-l-stbr. 
There is an attempt to depict the bacchanal without dissipating the 
emotional intensity with which the poem begins. Hence the bacchic 
and erotic imprints of the poem overlap: (i) the zaby’s teeth in line 
4 are like the bubbles of wine (ka-anna-hu bubabu ‘ugdrin); (ii) 
similarly in line 17 the singing-girl is intoxicated with wine that is 
like a mixture of tears and blood running down a cheek. These 
“tears of wine” reappear as genuine tears shed by some of the 
entourage in line 20: wa-ba‘dun baka ba‘dan fa-fadat dumit‘u-hu | 
‘ala I-khaddi ka-l-murjáni sala ila l-nabri. Drawing on his own 
experience (“ilman bi-mà yüritbu l-bawa) the poet concludes 
lucidly that the madness of love is a feverish passion. It is the 
word junun, in the following hemistich, which summarizes the 
tension between two distinct types of love: ideal love, equal to the 
beloved's enchantment (sibr) (it is not irrelevant here to perceive 
a semantic connection between jumninm and the archetypal 'udbri 


brief reference such as the following in the description of a serving-maid is also 
based on the events more candidly depicted in other poems: wasifatun ka-l-ghulami 
taslubu li-l- | amrayni . . . (p. 191). 


7* See the occurrence of both sabr and juniin in close association: fa-kidna 


jami'an min balawati lafzi-hi | nujannu wa-lam nasti li-mantigi-bi sabrá (Diwan, 
p- 124, line 7; the verb nastati' given in the Diwan has been emended to nasti for 
metrical reasons). 
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analysis, the reader cannot be sure of the exact nature of Abü 
Nuwas’ desires and passions; this ambiguity is contrived by the 
qasida's dichotomy which is reminiscent of the same common divi- 
sion in other poems where there is a clear transition from chastity 
towards carnal gratification. 

Other examples of the gazelle motif can be culled from the col- 
lection of al-Abbas b. al-Ahnaf’s poetry;'^ they are all at one in 
articulating the disconsolate sentiments of a courtly poet. Abü 
Nuwis had access to the same stock of imagery as al-‘Abbas; hence, 
for example, his ya sabira l-tarfi anta l-dabra wasnanu is analogous 
to al-Abbàs! ghazalun gharirun fatiru l-tarfi sabiru-bu; ^ whilst 
Abū Nuwas’ sirru l-qulübi ladā ‘aynay-ka i'lanu has its equivalent 
(if only on a purely lexical level) in al-‘Abbas’ fa-thiqi fa-anti a'rafu 
minni | bi-bifazin fi l-sirri wa-l-i‘lani.** It is important to empha- 
size, however, that al-‘Abbas’ use of the motif followed a more 
dominant convention and was in harmony with the largely 
homogenous tone of his poems; conversely Abii Nuwas stepped 
beyond the convention to produce a rich texture of eroticism. 


Conclusion: Muslim b. al-Walid and Abu Nuwas 


Seduction is one clear feature of the wine poems of Abū Nuwas. 
The originality of the Basran in this respect can be gleaned by 
observing that seduction in bipartite or even chiastic poems is not 
a common feature amongst the poets that preceded him, nor even 
amongst his contemporaries. For example, Abi Jilda al-Yaskuri (d. 
83/702) in a relevant poem describes a sáqi in impassioned terms, 
but there is no reference to sexual requital." The majin of Kūfa, 
‘Ammar Dhü l-Kibàr, in a poem contained in the Aghani celebrates 
a number of young gazelles who have captivated him; in view of his 
shameless candour (mujiin) elsewhere one might expect more than 
this conventionally frustrated depiction of love, typified by the final 
line of the poem:'® yumannina labátila | wa-yajbadna lladhi 
qulna-bu (They instil hope for vain pleasures, then deny what they 
have promised). 

More significantly, Muslim b. al-Walid's bacchic imagery is 
much akin to that of Abū Nuwas, though the cast of his poems is 
distinct: the use of imagery shows a deft fusion of khamr and 


153 See ibid. p. 150, poem 287. 


' See ibid. 31, 33, 120-1, 150. 
'5. See Hawi, Fann al-àt'r al-Khamri, 136. 


'5* Ibid. p. 205, poem 58o, line 3. 
"55 Aghani, 23/382. 


ASSERTS 


8o Khamr, Nasib and Ghazal 
مار القلوب‎ Gu سحرٌ به‎ 4b كالبدر فى‎ uL 
ما له من طبيب‎ tle دا‎ m من جوى‎ gb أورث‎ 


How wretched is separation for ailing hearts—it has made me 
grey before time. 

The burning pain of [my] beloved’s departure has emaciated 
my body and weakened my bones; 

He who has no portion of the pains of love (hawan) cannot 
have tasted its bitter flavour; 

I complain to God of my love for a young fawn (Sadin) who 
has passed me by, quivering [gently] like a branch; 

He is graceful like the full moon and has enchantment (sibr) 
in his eye with which he plucks the fruit of [our] hearts; 

The agony of my love for him has left my heart a legacy of 
incurable sickness. 


Love is an affliction to which the poet is committed—an attitude 
which contrasts with that of the beloved herself. The motifs of this 
poem are by now familiar to us; notice the following examples of 
imagery shared with Abū Nuwas' ra’ iyya: 
al- Abbas, line 2: Anbala jismi wa-barà a'zumi . . . firáqu l- 
babib 
Abū Nuwas, line 5: Jafa-ni . . . wa-kballafa-ni nidwan 
khaliyyan mina l-sabri. 


The third line of al-'Abbàs' poem articulates clearly his own state 
(bu’s and jubd al-hawa) and the fact that his love is unrequited— 
his paramour feels nothing (laysa min jubdi |-hawa dha nasib). Abū 
Nuwas expresses the same notion obliquely by imagining—hypo- 
thetically—the zaby suffering the same pains of rejection. In lines 
4-5 al-‘Abbas describes his beloved as a gazelle by using the word 
šādin which is a stock epithet of zaby used by Abū Nuwas; further- 
more, al-‘Abbas’ depiction: yamurru bi yabtazzu mithla l-qadib, is 
analogous to Abū Nuwas’ yamisu ka-ghusni l-büni min riqqati l- 
Rhasri (line 1). Compare also: muna''amun ka-l-badr (line 5) with 
Abū Nuwas’ huwa l-badru illà anna fi-hi malabatan | bi-taftiri 
labzin laysa li-l-Samsi wa-l-badri. Finally compare: fi tarfi-hi sibrun 
yujna bi-bi thimaru l-qulübi with bi-'aynay-hi sibrun zahirun. 
The final line of al-Abbàs' poem maximizes one kind of love— 
platonic, chaste love—which is said to be incurable. Abū Nuwas, 
however, expands his scenario into a familiar bacchic setting, there- 
by deliberately compounding the texture of emotions. In the last 
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The first hemistich of line 17 above and line 4: 
وَالمَطْلٍ‎ apie بين‎ Lake ud حت مُهِجَبى‎ 
She slew then revived my heart which was suspended 
between promises and postponements. 


Lines 5 and ro: 


ما نلتُ منها WU‏ غير coil‏ بشجو الحبّين الألى سلفوا قبلي 
She has given me nothing other than the fact that I‏ 
suffer the pains of lovers who came before me.‏ 


Ru;‏ بالمَعروف ألسيئة البخل 
She [the wine] distracts the soul of a man from that which‏ 
troubles him, and makes miserly tongues speak generously.‏ 


SA Be 


DAL dp‏ المرع ع بغمه 


That the poem was conceived in its entirety as a khamriyya is indi- 
cated by the reference to wine in the opening hemistich; indeed, 
since the second hemistich adumbrates the use of an image in line 
17, the first line sets the ground plan for the simple thematic “struc- 
ture" of the whole qasida: ghazal» kbamr. Muslim is, to the extent 
that we have seen, sensitive to the internal consistency of the piece, 
thereby creating both a natural link and a contrast between the 
initial ghazal and the remainder of the piece. However, there is no 
focus of amorous requital. The link between initial ghazal and 
kbamr is simply a deliberate contrast of moods. In this respect the 
poem evinces only a limited development from the extended nasib 
of the earliest examples we have examined (cf. al-A‘Sa). The pleas- 
ing figurative link between the images of 1b and 17b—indeed, the 
very quality of the images—is convincing evidence of the inspira- 
tion of a mubdatb poet; however, the poem lacks Abu Nuwas' 
narrative focal point. Muslim's poem is linear: ghazal leads to 
khamr aided by a contrived equivalence in the use of imagery; there 
is also a standard contrast in the moods of the two sections; how- 
ever, there is no sense of an individual cycle such that there might 
be specificity in the contrast between the two sections. Equally, 
there is no sense of parody—the initial ghazal is expressed in good 
spirit. The images are ‘udbri but they are not undercut; rather they 
are simply offset by the ensuing tone of the piece. 


'5 That bukbl is treated figuratively to characterize unreciprocated love is shown 
more clearly in an apparently anonymous verse contained in al-Dahhàn's note to 
line 1: wa-inni wa-in kanat ‘alayya bakbilatan | ya'izzu “alayya an tu/adbdbaba min 
ajlî (Though she is miserly with me it pains me that she should suffer on my behalf). 





i 
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ghazal, but the two are never interdependently fused into a single 
narrative." Muslim’s qasida lamiyya, Adira ‘alayya l-ráb,' illus- 
trates the point well. It is an independent khamriyya with substan- 
tive elements of ghazal. Hawi has discussed the poem in detail in 
Fann al-Si'r al-Kbamri (p. 320): "scarcely do we read verses and 
fragments from his dîwan without sensing the spirit of Abū 
Nuwas”. He then quotes the opening line of the lamiyya. He falls 
short, however, of revealing the poem's character, for though sens- 
ing therein the spirit of Abū Nuwäs he fails to observe that in 
Muslim's gasida, kbamr and ghazal have a linear equivalence—this 
thematic imprint is shaped in the first verse and played out through 
the poem. There is contrast between the elements of the poem; 
there is, however, no narrative seduction. Indeed, the introduction 
to this qasida in al-Dahhan’s edition of the Diwan states somewhat 
symptomatically, *"wa-qala aydan yataghazzalu wa-yasifa l- 
khamr”. The first line is as follows: 


ادير do‏ الرَاحَ Y; SU Y‏ تَطلبًا من عند uH‏ ذحلى 
Pass me the wine, do not drink before me, and do not‏ 
seek blood vengeance from my murderess.‏ 


The poem begins as a khamriyya and in the standard posture of 
rejecting love (2nd hemistich) produces a strikingly original image 
which is echoed elsewhere in the poem. The mirroring of imagery 
is, indeed, the artistic signature of the piece and presents a mani- 
festo for the relationship between love and wine: lines 1b-7 are 
ghazal (the poet has been slain by his beloved); lines 8-22 are wasf 
al-kbamr (wine is personified consistently as a feminine agent); lines 
23-27 are wasf al-sdqiya (the third feminine focus in the poem) and 
lines 28-35 summarize the hedonistic ethic which the poem seeks 
to celebrate. Within this framework of subject matter the lamiyya 
is primarily a descriptive poem in which the mirroring and con- 
trasting of imagery helps to articulate and enhance the idealized 
role of wine. Compare the following pairs of lines: 


Lines 1 (see above) and 17: 
ذحل‎ Y» J= colle? ne SET 
It [the wine] caused souls to perish . . . then passed 

away without vengeance being sought. 


Page abe M كان‎ 


°7 This conclusion is drawn from the independent khamriyyat that are extant in 
his dîwan. Much of his wine poetry survives in full panegyric qasidas, such as those 
discussed in ch. 2. '"* Diwan, 33; al-Raqiq al-Nadim, Qutb al-Suriir, 100. 
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mughanni until the last four lines, where he rounds off the poem 
by celebrating the propitious mood of the bacchic scene; of signifi- 
cance is that lines 18 and 21 resume the two keynote terms of the 


poem's emotional prelude: (18 and 21) 
E 


Gh atl) Cub que a الكأس‎ Li ادرا‎ 
o sree DT P EA CUTE eumd 
CHI من تھوی إلى كل‎ oU] كأنهًا‎ Eb عند المَزج‎ olay 
Pass me the cup and my affliction will clear, and my 
eye will marvel at the world’s sweet fragance. 
It [the wine] improves in the mixing, like the signal 
of a lover to [indulge] in all manner of desires. 


Wine removes affliction and in the imaginary “signal” (išara) that 
it makes upon being mixed promises the fulfilment of amorous 
desires. Thus the finale of the poem dispels the emotions of the 
prelude and clarifies this process by reworking the most essential 
lexical items: balwda and hawa. The poet is clearly sensitive to the 
constituent parts of the piece since an image of love (line 3) 2 
yamiitu wa-là yabya is reiterated in the description of the effects of 
wine upon the carousers: (line 13) fa-anfusu-hum abya wa-ajsadu- 
bum mawta. 

The poem is akin to those others analysed above in that the 
imagery of “courtly” love (line 14: wa-saqin ghariri l-țarfi wa-l- 
dalli fatinin) introduces a phase which alludes to the physical 
requital of love. The latter is only a glimpse, thus the poem remains 
largely chaste, whilst the mood most definitely shifts. Herein is the 
delight of the piece; its individuality lies in its lexical signature 
(bawà and balwa) whilst it conforms to a generality to the extent 
that it can be seen to present an emotional dichotomy. 

Muslim’s là tatlubà min ‘inda qatilati dhabli is picked up in the 
bacchic section by (17b) fa-lam tutlab bi-tablin wa-la dhabli. 
Whilst this feature cements the figurative connection between love 
and wine, there is no specific narrative significance. Conversely, 
Aba Nuwas? iSaratu man tabwà ila kulli ma tabwa suggests the 
negation of šajā-nī wa-abla-ni tadhakkuru man abwa in a specific 
context; that is, the connection between the images sharpens the 
narrative dimension of the bacchic tableau." 


17 The above attempt to differentiate between Abū Nuwas and Muslim is to a 
certain extent corroborated by al-Buhturi, who, whilst comparing Muslim and Abü 
Nuwas, gives preference to the latter, because “Abū Nuwas moves with ease in every 
direction, and shows his skill in every manner, being serious and joking at will." (See 
Bonebakker, op. cit. 107.) 
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Abii Nuwas was a subtle poet and his poems conform only tenta- 
tively to a discernible paradigm. Observation of one particular 
literary trait may colour our perception of his consistent originali- 
ty. Thus one should not lose sight of the fact that his best poems 
are individual and made deft by some variable structural, thematic, 
or linguistic device. We have seen already that the thematic textures 
of Tu'atibu-ni ‘ala surbi stibabi (see pp. 52-7) and Ya sabir al-tarf 
(pp. 65-73), which involve some general device of composition 
(quotation and seduction respectively), are complemented in a high- 
ly individual fashion by a particular linguistic feature or impulse. 
Thus it is desirable to complete this chapter by establishing the 
originality of another sample within a set of observable conventions. 
The 21-line khamriyya beginning, Saja-ni wa-abla-ni tadbakku- 
ru man abwa,"? divides broadly into description of the wine and 
the saqî; these are placed in a vivid setting (the tavern of a dibqan 
(line 4( ( and a patchwork of emotions (especially the beginning and 
end). The first three lines present a powerful emotional keynote: 
EG IA cr ums ul تَذَكُرُ من‎ us شَجَانى‎ 
dA A شخص‎ ER LES GE من‎ pal عَلَى ما فی‎ n 
um OAV oa Da 2h GALA GI Gl کل من‎ US 
Remembrance of one I love has worn me out completely and 
dressed me up in the clothes of perdition. 
The movement of the eyes of a youth towards his beloved gives 
away the feelings he stores in his innermost heart. 


Not all those who claim to love are truthful; the true brother of 
love is an emaciated waif who is neither dead nor alive. 


In the first line Abü Nuwas speaks of his own state: he is in love 
(ahwa) and suffers affliction (balwa); it is clear, therefore, that in 
the following two lines he speaks of himself, reiterating his love (the 
root hawa is employed in each line) due to which he is in a state of 
limbo: lā yamütu wa-là yahya. The wine scene begins at line 4; at 
line 14 the sáqi is described with qualities akin to those of the 
much-cited gazelle: wa-saqin ghariri l-tarfi wa-l-dalli fatinin. The 
poet observes the activities of the sagi and the indulgence of the 


o Diwan, 118-19. In Wagners edition this khamriyya is received as two 
separate poems (lines 1-17, pp. 14-15, and lines 18-21, p. 25). Ghazali does not 
indicate whether or not he has edited his version into one poem; however, the 
conflation into one composition is supported by the ensuing analysis which high- 
lights the artistry typical of the poet. 
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ruminations of the poet express a pervasive heroic-cum-pessimistic 
resignation.‘ 

It is no novelty to speak of revelling in wine as an “existentialist” 
statement juxtaposed with some motif of pessimistic þikmay in 
A. M. Hüfi's al-Hayat al-‘Arabiyya ft L-Si‘r al-Jabili (pp. 437-8) the 
subject of life/death and wine is dwelt on briefly with a comment 
on seven lines from the Mu‘allaga of Tarafa and two further 
excerpts quoted from al-Jahiz’s al-Bayan wa-l-Tabyin. The first is 
apparently anonymous and contains an initial line of particular 
eloquence: 


لحن Le)‏ أحجار وارمَاس 


ues‏ أصبحينى فا Gl ee‏ حجرا 
قومى DX OB Geel‏ ذو غير 

pe JE du yee t3! 
deb الات‎ atia عل‎ ci 


fel ex ot EX‏ وإباس 
لا بصب آله قز لين بلاس 

Come! give me a morning sip [of wine], for man has not been 
fashioned out of stone, [though] he is pledged to stones 
and the dust of a grave.’ 

Come! give me a morning sip, for Fate is full of changes; it 
has destroyed Luqaym and destroyed Al Hirmas. 

Wine today! Tomorrow affairs will be clear;^ Fate [divides 
itself} between giving pleasure and hardship. 

So drink [from] a full [vessel] despite Fate's eventfulness; 
worries cannot couple with the clanking of teeth against 
the [wine-]goblet. 


Wine cannot propitiate Fate, but in the pleasure of the moment 


* The existence of bikma as a substrate of a full poem is identified by Heinrichs 
in a poem by Abū Dhu'ayb al-Hudhali: (Heinrichs, “Literary Theory”, p. 44) “Abū 
Dhu'ayb greatly enhances the vigor of his poem by using a sort of refrain: wa-l- 
dahru là yabqa ‘ala badathani-hi . . . nobody can withstand the vicissitudes of time, 
not an onager (v. 15)... not a young bull (v. 36) . .. not a mail-clad man (v. 49)." 
Heinrichs appears to identify the gnomic element as a nasib theme that reappears 
throughout the poem and informs several subordinate passages. For a translation 
and detailed discussion of this poem see Alan Jones's Early Arabic Poetry, vol. ii 
(forthcoming). 

7 See above, p. 8. 

* al-Bayan wa-I-Tabyin, 1/187. 

? A similar notion is contained in one of the two bacchic pieces included in Abi 
Tammám's Harıiisa (see Burj b. Mushir al-Ta’l, pp. 76-8); curiously it is contained 
in the bab al-sasib. 

^ Cf, the celebrated utterance of Imru'u l-Qays: al-yawma kbamrun wa-ghadan 
amrun. 
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THE QASIDA' 


The Jabiliyya 


Hikma—an important category of poetry'—is the poet's wisdom 
and most commonly, though not exclusively, takes the form of 
an aphoristic statement about the fleeting nature of life and the 
unpredictable vagaries of Fate. al-Dahr is a prime mover in the 
jabili vision of existence and has a dominant role in a limited 
but powerful philosophy. Preoccupation with death (represented 
largely by al-dahr) is an important aspect of the jabili view of 
life, and bikma—certain knowledge of death—is an essential part 
of this. Line by line, however, hikma seldom comprises a sub- 
stantial section of any poem—a qasida such as Zuhayr b. Abi 
Sulma’s Mu'allaqa is unusual in this respect.’ In many places 
bikma is implicit rather than explicit; Labid’s hemistich: inna l- 
manaya la tatisu sithamu-ha* sums up the essential message of 
the extended simile of the oryx, yet the message would not be 
entirely lost were it not uttered. This chapter focuses on existen- 
tial bikma, underpinned by al-dabr,’ where the aphorisms and 


' Some of the following material has appeared in my “Khamr and Hikma in Jahili 
Poetry”, JAL 20/2 (1989), 97-114. 

* J. E. Montgomery includes bikma in his list of the seven principal “movements” 
of pre-Islamic poetry; see “Dichotomy in Jabili Poetry", JAL 17 (1985), 1-20. 

> Also unusual is poem 116 of the Mufaddaliyyat by ‘Abd Qays b. Khufaf in 
which the poet seeks to educate his son and provides what approximates to a mani- 
festo of muruwwa. 

* See Mu'allaga, line 39b of al-Tibrizi's recension. 

> al-Manaya, al-Maniin, al-Zaman, al-Laydli, al-Hawaditb, etc. are all corollaries 
of al-Dabr and share its significance. However, the varying semantics of some of 
these items in certain contexts is discussed by Rosenthal in “Sweeter than Hope": 
Complaint and Hope in Medieval Islam (Leiden, 1983), 4ff; see also A. Arazi, La 
Réalité et la fiction dans la poésie Arabe ancienne (Paris, 1989), pp. 49-103. For a 
general discussion of Fate in early Arabic poetry see Caskell's Das Schicksal 
(Leipzig, 1926) and Abdesselem's Le Thème de la mort dans la poésie arabe des 
origines à la fin du Uléme/IXéme siècle (Tunis, 1977). 
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أنه موف عل SOR‏ 

Ae ta به‎ SEY 

JY. uh Ed urs: 
فى آلجلال‎ set الیل‎ ates فم‎ VUE الارن‎ 


عن اران iu a‏ 
pal Obs;‏ لا Ge‏ لها 
C5‏ ركب قد أناخوا عندنا 


ul‏ دهرهم غير عجال 
ul Wiss‏ يودى الجبال 
فى طلاب nof‏ حالاً AM‏ حال 


g s * oo EE و‎ as 
بهم‎ pal Gel أضحوا‎ 0 
JA, ui sh as 


He that sees us should tell himself that he is about to 
be [impaled] on the horn of extinction. 

Even hard mountains cannot outlast Fate and its 
depredations (kbutiib al-dabr). 

Many riders have made their camels kneel around us, 
drinking wine mixed with limpid water— 

Their wine vessels had cloth strainers; their thoroughbred 
horses were dressed in fine blankets— 

They lived a good life for a time (dabran), trusting 
restfully in their lot (min dabri-bim). 

Then Fate turned against them in the manner it destroys 
mountains. 

Thus Fate fires at the man in quest of livelihood 
circumstance after circumstance. 


al-Dahr provides a striking litany for this vivid piece—with differ- 
ing nuances the word is mentioned no less than six times. In its 
significance it is double-edged, lending expression to enjoyment of 
the good life (amari dabran bi-‘aySin basanin) then being the prime 
mover in its destruction (akhna‘a I-dabru bi-bim). It is clear that al- 
dabr transcends man and leaves no room for the emotive pattern of 
a more monotheistic religiosity. Wine is described briefly and serves 
only to represent the pleasures of a fleeting, unpredictable life." 

The ubi sunt topos is akin to the sentiments of the poem above; 
‘Adi b. Zayd provides one of the earliest examples of the figure of 
Kisrá as a proverbial reminder of ephemeral opulence:* 
كسرى كسرى 4 أنو‎ ol 
Where is Kisra Anü£sirwan, king of kings, and Sabür who 

came before him.” 


^ The phrase ka-dbáka I-dabr (line 7a) may be alluded to in Abū Nuwas’ Ya Sabir 
al-Tarf by the phrase ka-dbà suriifu layali l-dabri alwanu. " Diwan, p. 87. 
'" Kisra Anü&irwàn's dates are AD 531—79 (see EP, vi. 184), ie. ‘Adi b. Zayd 


شروان أم Gl‏ قبله سابور 
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Fate is effectively forestalled. The second excerpt is attributed to 
Suhaym b. Wathil:” 


PE » n e P 5 5 enu Az 

تقول ادرا لم فك سوق di‏ حمر مُعيبا يَعيبَّهُ AR‏ 

"x v a E Dares A Ze ^ 

R RS UE 1 فنعا فرق‎ cerei cota 
K : و‎ rece فر‎ oe 


X 8. سند مخلدى‎ M Peseta Sites هو‎ 
iad te el الود م‎ tes 
- A Ea A 57 oa "n Wo e " "E 3 
انث ولا و و و‎ SORGEN Ve هن‎ 
Hadra’ says: “The only thing which anyone can blame 
you about is wine". 
I replied: *You are wrong; my indulgence in wine, 
spending on it all the [money] I find, 
[constitutes] the praise you have heard [about]— 
no possessions can make me immortal. 
Woe to you! were it not for wines I would not have 
fulfilled my life even when embraced by the grave; 
It is my sense of shame, my life and my pleasure, not 
you nor riches nor a son." 


In this second piece the poet’s aphoristic vision transcends Hadra’”’s 
trivial rebuke and is infused with fakbr. Here al-dabr is not 
mentioned, but its agency is sensed in lines 3-4. 

The meaning of both the above poems is clear and, though they 
are not well known, they are good examples of their kind. A 
more famous poet ‘Adi b. Zayd (d. c.600) was given to a similar 
aphoristic strain of expression. This could either be pious and 
religious, drawing its inspiration from his Christian beliefs (he 
was an 'ibádi who lived at Hira™), or resigned, tending towards 
pessimism, in the manner common to much jübhili poetry. 
Preoccupied with Time and the fleeting nature of life, he extended 
his cogitations on the aflal to comment on the inexorable approach 
of death. In one piece, developing the aflal motif he describes a 
scene by some graves—they are animated and speak, awakening 
man's apathy:^? 

" al-Bayán wa-l-Tabyin, 3/343. 

2 See EP, i. 196: “Among [his] verses those describing Biblical episodes (the 
creation and man's first sin) are of interest for the history of religion and culture: 
they, together with other evidence, confirm that the poet was a Christian (‘ibddi).” 

" Diwan, 82. The poem is introduced as follows in the Aghani: “al-Nu‘manu bnu 
Mundbirin kharaja wa-ma‘a-hu ‘Adi fa-marra bi-maqabira fa-qala ‘Adi... a-tadri 
ma taqülu badhibi l-magabiru? Qala la. Qala inna-bà taqulu: man ra’a-na . . .". 
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مُخلدي‎ cuf هل‎ CH الوغى وإن أشهد‎ ao T اللائمي‎ gf ألا‎ 


Should I not, O my censurer witness battle or attend the 
pleasures [of life]! Will you preserve me for ever? 


The verse that follows (55) captures and encapsulates in a most 
eloquent fashion the hedonist poet’s attitude to mortality: 


Gere 


ex AS Cy QU uid یی‎ ah كت لاسي‎ op 
If you cannot fend off my death, then let me hasten 
to pleasures [by spending] all 1 own. 


There is an ambiguity in this verse by which it is enriched; for the 
pronominal suffix in ubadir-bà can refer either to the pleasures (al- 
ladhdhat) of the previous line (as is the case in our translation) or 
to *death" (maniyyati). The possibility of the latter is supported by 
the near-juxtaposition of the noun and verb. This would produce 
a translation: *If you cannot fend off my death, then [at least] let 
me hasten towards it.” Tarafa goes on to say that he would feel 
no attachment to life were it not for the three pleasures of wine, 
women, and generosity listed in lines 57-9.^ In 61-2 comes a 
crystallization of Tarafa's philosophy: 

AGRUM شرب فى‎ Uo Ye ui uno أَرَوَى‎ uod 
Soa LET E إن مُتَنَا‎ uei dm ue روق‎ nu 
Let me quench the owl’s” thirst whilst I live since I fear 

the drink of death which will leave me thirsty. 
A noble man satiates himself in life, for you will know 
if we die tomorrow which of us is thirsty. 


In Tarafa wine and death effectively provided a touchstone for the 
jabili Weltanschauung. Whilst he offers the clearest and most direct 
expression of carpe diem in the jabili corpus, other poets allow a 
similar notion to emerge from an essential contrast—between cele- 
bration (self-vaunting or nostalgic) and pessimism—that governs 


? This format whereby the poet lists his pleasures and values— pleasures that are 
themselves normally distributed between heroism and idle luxury, including wine— 
is not uncommon; there are at least three examples in Imru’u |-Qays’ diwar (see 
Diwan Imru'u l-Qays, Beirut edition, pp. 129, 143, and 170); collectively they illus- 
trate that living life to the full is a means of ensuring one's renown survives death. 
A further example is contained in a gasida from Ibn Maymün's Muntaha l-Talab 
(see Qasà'id Jabiliyya Nadira, p. 128, lines 25-29) where the lines come as a cele- 
bration of life after a despondent nasib. 

= For an explanation of this belief see Homerin’s “Echoes of a Thirsty Owl: 
Death and Afterlife in Pre-Islamic Poetry", JNES 44 (1985), 165-84. 
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In later poetry these figures remained the proverbial symbols of 
bygone splendour. Typically they were the majestic figures repre- 
sented on the wine goblets of bacchic verse—a reminder for the 
drinker of man's mortality in a poetic tradition that outlasts him." 
Pondering the fate of kings and rulers remained a common motif of 
Arabic poetry, as evinced especially by the zubdiyyat of the 
‘Abbasid poet Abū l-“Atahiya." 

In Tarafa b. al “Abd the only extensive element of khamr sur- 
vives in the Mu'allaqa.? The wine section is introduced by three 
lines of fakbr (43-5). His self-vaunting (he claims for example in 
line 45a: “if the whole tribe meets you will find that I am the one 
sought after at the noble house") suffuses the atmosphere of what 
follows; the poet's pessimism is also manifest. In line 46 he colours 
his fakbr with a common motif of generosity: 


4 n Phe Er RES: 2 Wd و و‎ oe f d e mn 
225) فاغن‎ UR كنت عنها‎ oh متى ثاتنى أصبحك كأسا روية‎ 
Whenever you come to me in the morning, I give you a 


cup of wine that quenches your thirst; if you can do 
without it, then do without it and more! 


Lines 51—2 paint a picture of Tarafa’s excesses: he spends all his 
money, both acquired and inherited, on wine, thus forsaking the 
companionship of those who would ostracize him. This solitude 
introduces and enhances the pessimism of the passage which 
follows with cogitations on death and Fate. 

Line 54 juxtaposes the themes of war and wine, both of which 
express the fakhr of the poet, who spites the rebuke of the fault 
finder. In Tarafa’s line it is clearly the ephemeral nature of life 
which gives both “heroic” roles a sense of urgency: 


composed the poem from which this verse is taken after وجو‎ AD. Tradition has it that 
he composed it in prison where he was eventually put to death by al-Nu'màn HI in 
about aD 600. For Sabir see EP, iv. 312: “Shapiir (P.), Arabic Sàbür (the form 
Sbàbafür in a verse of al-A'$a . . . is nearer the Pahlavi Sbabpubre), the name of 
several members of the Sasánid dynasty. The three Persian kings of this name have 
associations with Muslim tradition." The last Sabir died in ap 387. 

U See for example Diwan Abi Nuwas, 77: fa-balla bizalu-bà fi qa'ri ka’sin | 
mubaffarati l-jawánibi wa-l-qaràári V musawwaratin bi-stirati jundi kisra\ wa-kisra ft 
garari l-tarjabári W wa-jallu l-jundi tabta rikabi kisra | bi-a'midatin wa-aqbiyatin 
gisari. 

" See for example a pious piece which begins: ayna l-quriinu bani l-quriini | wa- 
dhawii l-mad@ ini wa-l-busiini (Diwan Abi |-‘Atabiya, 414). 

* See Šarh al-Qasá'id al-‘Aér li-l-Tibrizi, 56-98. 
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sll Cat وذكرى هُمُوم‎ ols) نفس‎ cc OU d 


Be sure in the morning of a malignant grief and the memory 
of unceasing worries. 


Wine in the morning is a source of anxiety and discomfort—an 
abstracted reference to a hang-over, perhaps. In line 15 the cycle of 
time continues: wine in the evening is the source of high spirits and 
pleasure: 


PE ^ p Hoe, E PON OT eh 
bees کشر عُدوّة‎ UU نفس ولذة‎ Cb وعند العشى‎ 
Then in the evening [comes] a freshness of spirit, pleasure and 

much money; [to be followed in] the morning by inebriation.” 


The cyclical experience of wine can be viewed as a microcosm of 
life and Fate, where the source of grief is equally that of joy. This 
reminds one of the transcendental balance between good and evil; 
if such a notion is too grandiose for the jabili ethic we should 
at least remind ourselves that bikma was commonly expressed 
through certain polarities such as wealth and poverty and, more 
essentially, life and death. Line 16 (“I have drunk it in every con- 
dition of a young man; as both a rich man and a renegade scarcely 
able to eat") reiterates the message of life's vicissitudes and con- 
denses the meaning and role of wine into the luxury of a rich man 
or the consolation of a hardened rogue (su'Iuk)—two states which 
present succinctly the full spectrum of an heroic plight. 

The case presented thus far is to a degree self-conclusive.* Most 
examples are of a similar, though to some extent varied, nature in 
expressing an urgency to fulfil life through wine in the face of an 
ultimately predictable Fate. If indulgence in wine was encouraged 
through bikma (both in the Jabiliyya and indeed in the Islamic 
period when al-mubddara il l-khamr” was a common aspect of 
anacreontics) it was nevertheless to be eschewed by bilm, as 
implicit in such phrases as wadda‘tu I-siba; this is where the 

3 Lines 13, x4, and r5 seem to be drawn, perhaps directly, from al-A‘Sa’s distant 
kinsman, ‘Amr b. Qami'a. See lines 4-5, poem 12 of his diwan (The Poems of ‘Amr 
son of Qami’ah, ed. Lyall (Cambridge, 1919), 47): “Therein (the wine container/al- 
ziqq) is the morning draught, which makes of me a lion of "Ifirrin, with great wealth 
mine— | At the beginning of the night a glorious warrior, at the end of the night a 
male hyaena unable to keep his legs." 

* There is, of course, further material of the kind offered above to be culled from 
the jabili corpus. Perhaps the finest example exists in poem 44 of the Mufaddaliyyat, 
attributed to al-Aswad b. Ya'fur (see the translation and commentary of this poem 


in A. Jones's Early Arabic Poetry, vol. ii). 
3 [ borrow this phrase from Qutb al-Surür, where it is a section heading. 
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the entire poem. A little known poet who features in Ibn Maymiin’s 
Muntaha l-Talab, Zuhayr b. Mas'üd al-Dabbi, provides perhaps 
the best example—the themes of the poem and an oscillation of 
moods are summarized in the abstract by an aphoristic envoi ` 


MEESTER | pall, ui neri 
dV MM ا‎ E A NE 
والدهر من طلق ومن نحس‎ Maras JS من‎ cud 
I have cleared away my preoccupations with firm resolve; surely 
it is that resolve delivers one from an anxious grief. 


I have met with both bereavement and joy, for Fate is [a 
balanced division of] ease and affliction. 


In Zuhayr's poem—a representative sample—bacchism is set into a 
dichotomy that governs the entire poem; that is, the dichotomy is 
external to the bacchic element of the poem. In a qasida by al-A'$à 
(poem ro) the contrast is set into the bacchic framework through 
the imagery with which wine is treated. The poem opens with seven 
lines of ghazal: Tayya has enchanted the poet’s heart; in line 3 we 
find the usual barrier to mutual affection in the poet’s age—the 
young girl considers al-A'$a to be of her mother’s generation and so 
turns to the younger men of the tribe: “She considered my con- 
temporaries to be old women—the same age as her mother; her 
contemporaries were the young men [of the tribe]." It is an aspect 
of hardship and an effect of time, which the poet endures, reflect- 
ing self-vauntingly on how he has already enjoyed the company of 
beautiful women (5 and 6). al-A'$a shrugs off the pain of rejection. 
Lines 8 and 9 are a heroic boast; thus the wine section which 
follows at line x1 assumes a similarly self-glorifying tone. The 
bacchic section itself, lines 10-18, is one of the poet’s more 
pleasing vignettes. He boasts how often he has drunk in the early 
morning; he describes the wine's colour and fragrance and how he 
has imbibed by the banks of the Euphrates (10-12). Line 13 intro- 
duces an aspect of wine which chimes with the aphoristic tendency 
_of much of this poetry: 
Uses ies إن كنت سَائلاً لَمُخَْلِفْ‎ EO o] 3o sd 
By your life—should you be asking—wine's [effect] in the 
morning is distinct from [its effect] in the evening. 


Like Fate wine contains the seeds of contrary situations—line 14: 


* Qasa’id Jahiliyya Nádira, p. 90; Muntahd l-Talab, fac. edn. 3, 304. 
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bikma, with its full role in the gasida, can be seen to function in the 
same way as it does in the earliest poetry. 

A notable aspect of al-Akhtal’s poetic artistry is his development 
of some of the tableaux of jábili poetry. He built on and intensified 
the details of the ancients, repeating images and rich vignettes of 
desert life which must still have captivated the audiences of poetry 
in the Umayyad period. One such image was the depiction of the 
plight of the oryx. It is indeed one of the richest conventional 
tableaux of ancient poetry in its balanced assessment of the strug- 
gle between life and death; here there was both dramatic and didac- 
tic sustenance for the poet and his community in a vivid and vibrant 
scene. Two of his gasidas (a ra’ iyya” and a lamiyya'*) treat the oryx 
in a manner highly reminiscent of its treatment in a ra'iyya by al- 
Nabigha" and a lamiyya by Labid," respectively." Indeed the treat- 
ment of the animal in the Umayyad poet's ra iyya must be viewed 
as a mu‘Grada of the relevant section of al-Nabigha’s poem. One 
aspect of the ra iyya of al-Akhtal that is worthy of note is that it 
follows, as a single composition, a certain thematic progression, 
absent from al-Nabigha’s poem, which is not dissimilar to that of 
Labid’s Mu'allaqa: atlal —wasf al-náqa (in which the extended 
simile of the oryx is contained) O khbamr as part of fakhr— fakhr 
and madh al-qabila (praise of the tribe). Labid's Mu‘allaga appears 
to be the first of several poems to place the boast of wine after the 
oryx tableau. Another well-judged example can be seen in the 
qasida by Zuhayr b. Mas'üd al-Dabbi already discussed (see above, 
p. 91). Zuhayr's poem is one of the most pleasing that I have come 
across in terms of its neat structure, whereby every section of 
the poem fits into the poet's view of life—a view that is resolved 
and summarized by the final two lines of bikma, Zuhayr's poem 
indicates that this particular thematic patterning was not wholly 


also to place these poems in their wider literary milieu, the gnomic impulse will be 
discussed below despite its apparent conventionality as a feature of classical Arabic 
poetry. 

7 See Diwan al-Akhtal, ed. Mahdi Muhammad Nasir (Beirut, 1986), 138-44; or 
Sir al-Akbtal, san‘at al-Sukkari, ed. Fakhr al-Din Qabawa (Beirut, 1979), i. 162-72. 

* ibid. 261-7 and 148-60. 

" See al-Nabigha al-Dhubyàni, ed. Jamil Sultan (Beirut, n.d.), 232-40. 

* See Diwan Labid/Über die Gedichte des Labyd, ed. Alfred von Kremer, pp. 17- 
27 (of Arabic text). 

= For a full discussion of al-Akhtal's debt to the two jabili poets in the treatment 
of the oryx, see my ‘Labid, al-Nabigha, al-Akhtal and the Oryx’ in Arabicus Felix 
(Oxford, 1991) 74-89. 
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encouragement to drink wine at the approach of death (essentially 
at any point in a man's life) came into conflict with such values held 
and expressed in, for example, the following line to be found in 
al-Zawzani’s recension of Zuhayr ibn Abi Sulma’s Mu‘allaqa: 


E a E JU Dole ec 9 e 7 
الفتى بعد السفاهة يحلم‎ ob الشيخ لا حلم بعده‎ nag ob 
There is [no chance] for forbearance after an old man's folly. 
Yet a young man after folly may acquire forbearance. 


We can discern in the Jabiliyya the ground plan of a tension that 
emerged—influenced by a changing socio-religious ethic—in the 
early Islamic period between khamr and defiance and khamr and 
bilm/tawba. On the one hand, the urgency of bacchism set against 
the ancient gnorne of fleeting life survived intact; on the other hand, 
bacchism was restrained by both: (i) the exigencies of bilm (part of 
the ancient ethical code) as expressed through the unfolding of the 
nasib (see ch. 4), and (ii) the Islamic proscription of wine, which 
nurtured the expression of tawba by the bacchic poets. Thus, in 
consideration of the Islamic period, three strands of analysis are 
apparently germane to a general preoccupation with khamr and 
bikma/al-dahr: (i) the survival of the type of treatment already 
shown to have existed in the Jabiliyya, where bacchism is affected 
by the pessimistic subtext of the composite qasida; (ii) the adapta- 
tion of the gnome for the literary “games” of ‘Abbasid court 
poetry, from which emerge two conflicting and urgent views of 
Time (see below, “Two Orders”);* (iii) the opposite impulse to that 
offered by the ancient gnomé: the assumption of bilm and the 
expression of abstinence/tatwba (see ch. 4). Below we are concerned 
initially with the first of these categories. 

Two of the best representatives of the jabili tradition in later 
periods are the Umayyad al-Akhtal, and the ‘Abbasid Muslim b. al- 
Walid. Both poets evince the existence of pessimism as an essential 
undercurrent of the composite ode. 


Al-Akbtal (d. c.710) 


The quality of al-Akhtal's poetry in general is best considered with 
an eye to his most illustrious predecessors. From such a perspective, 


" The gnome was part of the repertoire of preoccupations which set the wine 
poem against the pious poem (zubdiyya) of the same period. Thus both to define and 
highlight the literary characteristics of certain individual Nuwasian wine poems and 
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minnî Sababi ba‘da ladhdhati-hi | ka-annama kana dayfan nazilan 
rabala. Didacticism is reiterated four lines after the bacchic 
vignette: 
SES كان‎ LL AM UE 3| deu Roco pu 
While a man feels happy in his security, suddenly Fate 
betrays him [forcing him to change] and move on. 


The lines provide an undertone of commentary, relating the scenes 
to a pervasive sense of resignation. The bare sequence oryx e kbamr 
is scarcely diminished. The same sequence, I would suggest, is dis- 
cernible in Labid’s lengthy, 92-line lamiyya: nasib, lines 1-4 rabil 
(wasf al-náqa 5-12; 13-25 wild ass; 26-35 oryx) 36-59 ghazal/ 
khamr (as an extended simile of delight in the company of 
indulgent women) 60-1 bikma (resolution towards piety and 
abstinence) 62-70 rabil as resolution and consolation O 71-92 
madb al-qabila. 

If in al-Akhtal’s lamiyya the gnomic aspect of khamr emerges 
from the poem's subtext, as in the earlier qasida by Zuhayr b. 
Mas'üd, in other poems it is more direct. al-Akthal's ra'iyya," in 
praise of Jidar b. ‘Abbad al-Taghlibi, begins with five lines of 
kbamr.” He begins by addressing the 'adbil; he then describes the 
wine, its effects and its value: it captures the attention of merchants 
and Arabs; it is a commodity of old age and distant provenance. 
Line 5, which again addresses the censurer, is of significant ambi- 
guity: nc M E ° £ ^ e 

أعاذل توشكين ox Ob‏ صريعا Y‏ أزور ولا أزار 
O censurer, you will soon see me dead, [unable] either‏ 
to pay visits or be visited . . .‏ 


On the one hand the poet simply states that he will drink despite 
reproach—a typically trenchant stance; indeed the censurer will be 
made to witness the effects of the wine, the intoxication of the poet. 
The more likely intended meaning is, *I will soon die, therefore let 
me imbibe whilst I live.” The phrase là azuru wa-la uzdru suggests 
death—a state in which the poet will neither visit nor be visited by 
boon companions. Death allows bacchism to stand firm against 
censure. 

> Diwan, ed. Nasir, pp. 121-3; ed. Qabawa, i. 277-83. 

3 [n this respect the gasida is similar to another qasida by al-Akhtal, namely the 


bà'iyya in praise of ‘Abbas b. Muhammad b. ‘Abdullah b. ‘Abbas, which begins 
with ro lines of khamr. 
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accidental or arbitrary within the developing conventions of the 
polythematic qasida. 
Zuhayr's transition from the oryx simile to bacchic fakbr is 
abrupt and facilitated by the use of rubba: (line x9) 
والفجس‎ Oy Caf 


— (Lines 20-1) 


pee pla ub‏ من reo gle‏ فى الخرس 

Vi القوم‎ ast oss 13) الحم‎ uua iUe 

In al-Akhtal's ra'iyya the transition is equally abrupt. One tableau 

ends and another begins; the juxtaposition may appear random, 

and it may have been so in the beginning. However, there is surely 

an attempt to depict life in its richest variety; al-Akhtal seems 

simply to be following a precedent with which he was familiar. The 

transition, oryx > khamr, is as follows (again waw rubba facilitates 
the transition): (lines 27-8) 


$5 ced MN ecc PE 2 ^ ot wc e - 
عطار‎ uw مِن‎ pom بالورس أو‎ de كأنة من ندى القرّاص‎ 
ee Eha x Ae 3 لغيه‎ [a^ A^ 

dre ie Ma nen لد‎ BE وشار مریح بالكأس‎ 


The view that al-Akhtal was familiar with and liked the juxta- 
position is supported by the fact that he used it again in the 
aforesaid làmiyya in praise of Masqala ibn Hubayra, though here 
the bacchic sequence is separated from the oryx scene by verses 
which state the poet's view of life—his preoccupations and mature 
experience: 

وقد لست لهذا a Dd Goel AN‏ اليك اكلا 

I donned the many cloaks of Time (i.e. I have witnessed 

many things in life) until an incandescent whiteness 
appeared in my [hair]. 


Two lines later the brief interlude of reminiscence ensues: 
Lie 5 z ers oe 24 E EE UN Rt MC 
I have been the pillar of my boon companions whilst 


a hoarse-voiced songstress sung to us—you could 
hear the huskiness in her trilling voice. 


Qad akunu should be read as a historic present, for two verses later 
it is clear that the poet's indulgence is a thing of the past: fa-bana 
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The present, as described in this line, contrasts with the past where 
Fate had a different role: (line 14) 


SANS yell ua eae SUT Eu; A وغ‎ cedi ad كم‎ 
How often I spent the days of my youth, whilst Fate’s 
eye slept, [indulging] in pleasure and gaiety. 


The poem contains a short rabil and thereafter proceeds to an 
extensive section of madib. There is no bikma as such in the above 
material; however, the dominant topic of an aphoristic convention 
(al-dabr) governs the passage into which bacchism is set. 

Another qasida" alludes initially to the bacchic philosophy 
through a metaphor. The first line appears to address a censurer 
with an accusation of jabl. Line 2 glosses nostalgically over the 
poet’s amorous past; the mood is despondent. In line 3 responsi- 
bility for this is apportioned to Fate: 


سی el LE‏ الجَدِيدَانٍ 
The experiences which Time has given me are quite enough; the‏ 
twin cycles of Time have caught me in their “two cups”.‏ 


ies wees af 3 2 2 
e ہی بتا أت الم‎ 


al-Ayyam (*the Days") have, in effect, dispensed the vagaries of 
life's experience (tajriba). In itself the image of the “cup” contains 
the contrary connotations of pleasure and death (ka's al-maniyya 
and ka's al-mudam). The metaphor is continued in line 6 where the 
poet flirts with al-dabr: 
DE PEE m Pe ee ee AUR. ieee om LAC. IES A 
لى کاس الهوى ويحيينى بريحان‎ cm P نديم‎ po فقد‎ 
I was once the boon companion of Fatê who would Himself 
mix for me the loving cup and revive me with basil. 


Though here Fate is complicitous in the hedonism of the poet, in 
line 17 abstinence is afforced by its corollary, Time (al-zaman/al- 
layali): 1 A 
ples) بَعدَ‎ JUI. وَنَافَرَتنِى‎ GE OG S إِذْ‎ cal 
Now that Time has pushed back my hand and "the Nights" 
have shunned me, having once acknowledged me, I have 


abstained from this behaviour. 


A 


This plaintive mood provides a natural transition to the madib of 
Harün al-Rashid.” 


5 Diwan, 111. 
* In the transition to this part of the poem there is a purposeful treatment of 
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Muslim b. al-Walid (d. 823) 


Muslim's qasida lamiyya in praise of Yazid b. Mazyad al-Saybani™ 
is one of several formal panegyrics which treat wine within a 
framework of restraint, informed essentially by the pessimism of 
an extended nasib. A significant portion of his poems curbs the 
lyricism of kbamr by setting it within the ethics of bilm—this 
normally requires the eschewal of pleasure before madib.'* Hikma 
in the formal panegyric of this period, like bilm (and often in con- 
junction with bilm), restrains the extent of lyricism, for although 
inexorable Fate (the domain of. al-dabr) encourages urgent 
indulgence (in the manner of Tarafa) it also deprives the poet of 
indulgence and leaves him pondering (in the manner of Labid's 
elegy on al-Nu'màn"). In the /amiyya the poet begins by boasting 
of his reckless past: 


أجررت dm‏ ليع فى J Cu‏ وَشَمَرَت JEU oe‏ فى العذل 
In my youth I was a reprobate womaniser [at a time when]‏ 


my censurers tucked up their garments" to rebuke me. 


This opening prepares for the continuation of the poem (lines 2-8), 
which treats a failed love: 


dem) توديع‎ os A البكاء عَلَى العَين الطَمُوح هوى‎ pu 
Love—caught between bidding farewell and resignation— 
caused my straining eye to cry. 
The poet's now thwarted love is blamed on Fate (al-dabr): (line 8) 
GIEL qb Q5 iX لات‎ gau 
What loss would Fate suffer from adopting a gentler nature, 


and giving back to my head the intoxication of love. 


The wine episode which follows also has Fate (now al-hawadith) as 
its backdrop: (line 9) 


Jo عَڌاء الكرم‎ OL cL Gl عِندى‎ tego جُرمٌ‎ 


The crime Fate wrought on me is that it stole from me 
the veiled daughters of a nourishing vine. 


^ Diwan, 1. * See Ch. 4. * See Šarh Diwan Labid, 254. 

" Sammara means to tuck up one's garment in preparation for exercise, i.e. 
battle. The verse translated here implies, therefore, that the censurers ready them- 
selves to do battle against the poet. 
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Sunder your innermost worry and feel pleasure 
despite Time with the daughter of the vine. 
Embrace life in the well-being of wine; do not follow 

the tracks of an abstemious man... 


This mood gives the poem its signature; a similar self-confident 
exuberance, enhanced by the use of imperatives, is to be found in 
many of al-Walid’s surviving poems.* 

Much material could be adduced to demonstrate the spirit of 
mubadara and the commonplace treatment of al-dabr in the 
‘Abbasid period. However, examination of the subject below will 
be circumscribed with a view to assessing both the careful artistry 
of Abū Nuw4s in constructing certain poems in different ways 
around the motif, and also in order to sense how the motif— 
preserving a transcendence separate from Islam—was pitted against 
contemporaneous pious poetry. Thus it will emerge how Abū l- 
‘Atahiya’s laqad ayqantu anni ghayru bāqin“ (I know for sure that 
I am not immortal) (an invitation to piety) might be understood to 
set itself against al-Walid's earlier and strikingly similar defiant 
slogan: laqad ayqantu anni ghayru mab‘ithin li-l-nari (I know for 
sure that I will not be sent to Hell-fire).* 


Two orders“ 


In Chapter 1 (pp. 72-3) it was observed how the antithetical struc- 
ture of Ya sabir al-tarf has as its axis a reversal in the role of al- 
dabr. Fate, as a motif, effectively governs the poem in terms of 
relating it to the poet's affected or real view of life. When, there- 
fore, we consider the separate treatment of Islam in lines 5-6 a 
tension may be seen to emerge between two orders of transcen- 
dence. With this added exegetical dimension of the text one must 
be cautious. For Abii Nuw4s’ poem is essentially a light-hearted 
piece, not an exposé of a rigid philosophical system. Furthermore, 
like any poem, it is mercurial in its relationship to external layers 


“ The use of the imperative is a dominant feature of Abü Nuwaàs' khamriyyat, 
especially at the beginning of poems. 

4 See the chapter on al-Mubadara ila |-kbamr in Qutb al-Surur. 

* Diwan, 337. 

5 Diwan, poem 43, p. 63, line 7. 
* Some of the material in this section has appeared in my article *Perspectives of 
a Hamriyya", Festschrift Ewald Wagner, vol. ii: Studien zur Arabischen Dichtung, 
258-76. 
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In these two representative poems we witness the continuation of 
a pervasive view of Fate that had its origins in the Jabiliyya. What 
may be concluded from Muslim's panegyrics, the only poems in his 
diwan to treat kbamr and bikma jointly, is that the formality of this 
type of poetry in effect gave bikma the role of restraining bacchic 
celebration. This too had its clear precedents in the Jabiliyya, as 
will become more apparent in Chapter 4. 


2. THE KHAMRIYYA 


In the late Umayyad and the early ‘Abbasid periods a notion of 
fleeting life—continually represented by al-dabr and corollary 
motifs—provided the developing kbamriyya with an unrestrained 
spirit of celebration. In the wine song as such, where bacchic 
celebration is the sole or principal concern of the poet, a gnomic 
impulse can provide the poem with an unrestrained expositional 
mood. Such is the case in a well-rounded fragment by Abū |-Hindi:” 
EERE E PED Oe E 
الناس يموتونا‎ ss! اصبب على قلبك من بردها إنى‎ 
SU ا‎ oo ee ga ee ae M 
ودع أناسا كرهوا شرب ليسوا بما فى الخمر يدرونا‎ 
بالخَمر بَهذوتا‎ died SOL لو و ا فا‎ 
tpm سات اسل‎ 
Pour this cool balm over your [aching] heart, for I see 
that people die; 
Have nothing to do with those who will not drink it, 
for they are ignorant of what is in the wine; 
Were they to drink it and become intoxicated just once, 
then they would be besotted by this draught. 


Since people have this Time—and only this Time—I see 
them indulge in sodomy and fornication. 


A similar exposition, enabled by the dominant imperatives of the 
first line, is to be found in the opening lines of al-Walid b. Yazid’s 
famous khbamriyya:* 


e aby الدّهر‎ s v9 alt الهُمُوم‎ ie pl 

وَاستقبل العيش فى غضارته لا تقف BL A‏ معتقت 

temporal motifs: a night ride leads towards respite as dawn breaks. This evokes a 
vanquishing of Fate which has been depicted in its darker aspects as “the Nights”. 


* Diwan, 54. * See Diwan, poem 5, p. 17. 
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that the poem . . . cannot ignore—a collision between asceticism/ 
religious accommodation and humanism”.” The qasida set itself 
against a trend towards ascetic expression which was inevitable in 
a period that constitutes a watershed in the literary history of the 
Islamic community. The apparent posture which the poet adopts is 
simply a manifestation of his sensitivity, conscious or otherwise, to 
the distinct ethical planes which could be forged for his composi- 
tions. Whilst Abū |-‘Atahiya took for granted and was apparently 
less aware of the development between the old and the new, whilst 
nevertheless producing an often syncretic collection of poems,” 
Abū Nuwas was forced to recognize the distinction as it presented 
itself in the Islamic proscription of wine. Indeed, it is the very 
existence of such poets as Abū Nuwas and Abū l-Atahiya which 
signals to us that a period of transition had finally matured into dis- 
tinct and consciously antagonistic poetic poses. The birth of Islam 
changed the ethical framework of society; in poetry, however, the 
old world-view with its own preoccupations and prejudices was 
inherited and variously transformed in the early “Abbasid period by 
such as the aforesaid poets. 

In Ya sábir al-tarf Abū Nuwas contrives a ruse: wine is excused 
by appealing to ghufran (divine forgiveness). A note of religious 
tension is introduced and then diffused slightly by the presentation 
of an engaging myth. The religious context of poetic celebration is 
finally abandoned for the new imposing relevance of al-dahr, which 
commands the finale of the poem and vindicates the actions of the 
poet. Thus, wine is given more than one ethical context, each of 
which is manipulated in order to vindicate indulgence. My sugges- 
tion is that the dominance of al-dabr over the Islamic context harks 
back ironically to the old order as crystallized in àya 24 of Sitrat al- 
wrote an article in al-Hilal comparing Abū Nuwas to the profligate companion and 
confidant of Charles Il, John Wilmot, the Earl of Rochester. He posits that the 
period in which Rochester lived was “very similar to ‘Abbasid society in which [Abu 
Nuwas lived]. The dominant mode of thought was doubt.” See *al-Hubb fi Hayat 
Abi Nuwas”, pp. 1127-37. In the same volume Abmad Zaki Abii Sadi’s “al- 
Da‘abatu fi Siri Abi Nuwas” makes a similar point (pp. 1167-73). Ingrams also 


discusses briefly the similarity between Rochester and Abū Nuwas in Aba Nuwas in 
Life and Legend (Mauritius, 1933) p. iii. 


* Belsey, op. cit., 111-19 

? The language of his poetry is often reminiscent of the language of nasib, See 
below, “‘Abu l-'Atahiya and Traditional Imagery”. For an important discussion of 
the more political (and personal) aspects of his poetry see: M. A. A. el Kafrawy and 
J. D. Latham, “Perspective of Aba l-Atahiya", Islamic Quarterly, 17 (1973), 
160—76. 
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of significance other than those which have a direct bearing on the 
poetic craft (i.e. genre). 


In the time Abū Nuwas was writing, at the turn of the ninth 
century AD, the attitude of the old pre-Islamic dispensation which 
had survived to a certain extent in the consciousness of the com- 
munity, as evinced by much of the poetry of the Umayyad period, 
and in which the imposing force of al-dabr charged each life with a 
haste for personal fulfilment, both martial and hedonistic, was 
supplanted by the pious outlook of the kind expressed in the 
zubdiyyát of Abū l-Atahiya (d. 826). The sentiments of this 
poetry, which spoke of a need to eschew the pleasures of the world 
in preparation for the hereafter, were born of the very essence of 
ancient bikma—the gnomic spirit of the old world-view.” It was 
also influenced by Islam, which had given society what was per- 
ceived to be a new moral order. This same moral, religious order 
impinged on Abu Nuwas and demanded that he accommodate him- 
self to it or at the very least show an awareness of it. Composing 
largely iconoclastic poems within a still somewhat conservative 
poetic tradition allowed him to hedge his bets; he, like others of his 
temperament, both challenged Islam and reconciled himself to it. At 
the same time he was able to sustain an “off-beat” socio-moral 
dimension in his poems by preserving the hikma of the ancient 
tradition in isolation from Islam." 

Like Marvell's “To His Coy Mistress” Abū Nuwas’ Yä sabir al- 
tarf can be seen to be seeking out “a set of inter-discursive relations 


* This is discernible in Muhammad ‘Awis’ al-Hikma fi I-Si‘r al-‘Arabi (Asyüt, 
1979). The progression is more clearly shown in Stefan Sperl’s chapter on Abū l- 
‘Atahiya in Mannerism in Arabic Poetry (Cambridge, 1989). 

* My attention was drawn to this more complex aspect of the poem upon 
reading a stimulating article on Marvels “To His Coy Mistress” by Catherine 
Belsey (see “Love and Death in “To His Coy Mistress’”, in Machin and Norris (edd.) 
Post-structuralist Readings of English Literature (Cambridge, 1988), 105-21. This 
is a “post-structuralist” study which attempts to demonstrate that the poem’s 
dichotomy is consistent with its having been written at a watershed in English 
history. The poem is, in Belsey’s view, the expression of two “orders”, the Old and 
the New, at a time when England, during the Restoration, was experiencing a 
change from the medieval, spiritual Weltanschauung to the humanist outlook of the 
Renaissance (similar notions are expressed in the introduction to Jenny Newman’s 
Seductions). We should note that Belsey’s formulation is somewhat incorrect; late 
17th-century ‘humanism’ was not fighting against any medieval Weltanschauung 
(which had disappeared a century earlier), but against Puritanism and the Puritan 
ethic of spirituality, which was utterly different from the medieval one. 

The approach I take corroborates that of ‘Abdul-Rahman Sidqi, who in 1936 
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superseded by the communal exigencies of Islam and its transcen- 
dental cosmology. As is the case even in the ‘Abbasid poet Abū l- 
* Atáhiya, there is often a thematic progression in individual poems 
which maps out the societal shift from an old to a new ethos; a 
good example exists in the 8-line ra’iyya by Abū [1102 al-Yaskuri 
(d. 686), A-la rubba yawmin li bi-Bustin wa-laylatin.^ The poem 
offers a simple dichotomy between reminiscence of pleasures past 
and religious repentance (tawba). Broadly it is a division between 
fakbr and bikma — .لطي‎ Initial fakbr is pinned to the old order in 
its preoccupation with the glory of the tribe: (line 2) 


كرت المحم RON‏ 


I was once made rich by a choice wine, [I was] noble, one of the 
illustrious men of Ya&kur. 


iA سلاف‎ del بها‎ Cu 


Line 4 rings the changes: 


$ مع‎ NT. 4 n $ VA 58 
pill طول‎ CX فذلك دهر قد تولى نعيمه فأصبحت قد‎ 
That [was] a Time whose pleasures have past—I have exchanged 
this now for a lasting respectability. 


The language and content is still compatible with the old ethos; 
though na‘im is a word of important resonance in the Qur'an, 
where it signifies the pleasures of the hereafter only, here it still 
signifies what it did in jabilî poetry, namely the pleasures of this 
life." In the following line the values expressed are subsumed by 
hilm—the maturest quality of the ancients: fa-raja'a-ni bilmi. In 
line 6 hilm is qualified by qaşd. Resolve for abstinence is merged 
into a more straightforwardly religious declamation in the next 
line which echoes and qualifies with religious significance the 


dichotomy of na'im and tawaqqur: 


سأركض فى ds uad!‏ العلم بَعدّما ركضت إلى أمر es) agli‏ 


I will hasten towards piety and knowledge, having hastened 
towards foolish errancy. 


Whilst ancient hiln might subsume ‘ilm and eschew ghawaya, 


* Aghdani, 11/310. 

5 See A. Jones's comments on the use of this word in a poem by al-Aswad b. 
Ya'fur (Early Arabic Poetry, ii. 145, line x4). 

'5 Oasd al-sabil is a Qur'ànic term for moral rectitude; see Qur'àn, 16 (al- 
Nabl)/o. 
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Jathiya: wa-qàlà mà biya illa bayatu-na l-dunyà namutu wa-nabya 
wa-ma yubliku-nd illa |-dabru wa-mà la-hum bi-dhdlika min “ilmin 
in hum illa yagunnina. (They say, “There is nothing but our 
present life; we die, and we live, and nothing but Time destroys us.” 
Of that they have no knowledge; they merely conjecture.)" The 
verse reports the speech of the K4firiin and therefore suggests that 
a certain conception of al-dabr was anti-Islamic. It is significant 
that this is one of only two references to al-dabr in the Qur'an. 
Though Islam came to embrace al-dabr,” producing a hierarchy of 
transcendence, in this poem the hierarchy is reversed, with al-dabr 
holding sway. In other poems the expression of differing ethical 
planes is more conspicuously born of pre-existing patterns of com- 
position. Such is the case in the khamriyya which begins ‘Afa l- 
musalla. It is a poem in which contrary perceptions of transcen- 
dence provide only one aspect of varied structural and literary 
dimensions. (See below, pp. 1x 1-14.) 


The Umayyad Period 


In the Umayyad period Islam was a theme which impinged in vary- 
ing degrees on the poetry of the time; yet the old order survived in 
the expression of values which one might expect to have been 


? See The Koran, trans. Arthur J. Arberry, p. 518. 

* The significance of al-dabr in this verse is attested by the fact that al-Suyüti 
records al-Dabr as being one variant of the sira’s name. See Al-Itgan fi ‘Ulam al- 
Qur’an (4th edn. Cairo, 1978) i. 72-3: (al-Jatbiya) tusammā L-sari'atu wa-sitratu l- 
dahri baka-bu |-Kirmani fi Aja’ ibi [cf. GAL S i. 732]. 

* For Islam embracing al-Dabr see the hadith qudsi: ‘an Abi Hurayrata . . . qala 
Rasülu Nabi... : ‘qala llabu yasubbu bani adama l-dabra wa-anā l-dabru bi-yadi l- 
laylu wa-l-naharu’. Related by Bukhari and Muslim (see Forty Hadith Qudsi, 
selected and translated by Ibrahim and Johnson-Davies, p. 49). The varied 
significance of al-dahr can be seen from two distinct lines of poetry; the first is from 
a lament by ‘Amra |-Khath‘amiyya (see Cheikho, Sawa‘ir al-‘Arab, p. 146): bunayyá 
'ajüzin barrama l-dabru abla-ba | fa-laysa la-bà illa l-ilahu siwa-buma. al-Dabr is 
clearly more transcendent than al-ilab (since this is a pre-Islamic poem the precise 
significance of al-ilab is debatable—for a discussion of this poem see A. Jones, Early 
Arabic Poetry, i. 52). The second line is from al-A'Sà's encomium on the Prophet: 
(poem 17, line 4) wa-lakin arā l-dabra lladbi huwa khatirun | wa-li-llabi badba l- 
dahru kayfa taraddada. Here the tenor of expression is entirely consonant with 
Islam. 

For a detailed discussion of the treatment of Fate in early Arabic poetry and 
changing perceptions of it see: H. Ringgren, Studies in Arabian Fatalism (Uppsala 
Universitets, 1955); see also (for analysis of the meaning of al-dabr and attendant 
topics): Franz Rosenthal, “Sweeter than Hope", 4-18 (see esp. pp. to ff for a full 
discussion of the above hadith and how it was variously understood by medieval 
theologians). 
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that described by Hamori in a discussion of the Jahili poets; for 
them: 


to tempt death was the hero’s destiny. The crucial thing for the heroic 
spirit is not so much to go down fighting, as to have a tincture of will in 
one's own death, to see it through and be its master . . . Posthumous fame 
means that the survivors do the reflecting instead of the hero. . . 
Anticipation of death or burial works by a similar trick.” 


al-Akhtal’s Fi l-bayát wa-I-mawt evinces the survival of this ancient 
ethos well into the Umayyad period. It contains the gnomic catalyst 
to both ancient heroism and ‘Abbasid zubd/tuga® and yet, being 
free from the demands of decorum imposed by the panegyric,® still 
preserves the ancient heroic ideal. Though this poem contains no 
mention of wine, yet we glimpse how the bacchic theme would fit 
into the poet's view of life and death. In the earliest poetry the 
qasida was often arranged in such a way that fakhr, bikma, and 
nasib/gbazal mutually interacted to produce a patchwork of moods 
and themes (see, for example, al-A'$a, poem 4). Such is the thematic 
fabric of this qasida. 

The poet begins by addressing two censurers (line 1) and lauding 
his own generosity (line 2: dhara-ni tajud kaffi bi-mdili). In the next 
few lines a standard topic of poetry (that wealth cannot prevent 
death) emerges from a fanciful and powerful tableau (lines 3-9) in 
which al-Akhtal depicts his grave after his death and the distress of 
the women that mourn him (abkaytu . . . kulla karimatin . . . qamat 
musaqqaqatan ‘utla). In line ro mention of God— "the Caller of 
one's soul"— fails to lead to a pious, Islamic sentiment; the follow- 
ing verse merely crystallizes the essential message, that death can- 
not be “bought off” by the wealth of a miser: (line 11) 

» عَلَى نفسه‎ US إن أرى‎ by 


n dae 


Let me be, for my wealth will not forestall my death—I see no 
living person with a lock {that can preserve} his soul. 


* Hamori, On the Art of Medieval Arabic Literature, 10. Sper! also sees this atti- 
tude as essential to the spirit of the Jabiliyya (see Mannersim in Arabic Poetry, 76). 

* How piety is supported by ancient wisdom will be shown in a brief résumé of 
Aba I-‘Atahiya’s *Li-man talalun” below (p. 118). 

S Panegyrics of the Umayyad period tended to laud the mamdūh in terms of 
Islam; to give just two examples, in a daliyya in praise of Mu‘awiya b. Hisam Jarir 
says (Diwan, ed. Hawi, p. 183): ilā Mu'awiyyata l-Mangüri inna la-hu | dinan 
wütbiqan wa-qalban gbayra bayyádi. In another qasida in praise of Ayyüb b. 
Sulayman b. ‘Abd al-Malik he says (ibid. 53): allabu faddala-hu wa-llabu waffaqa- 
bu | tawfiga Yüsufa idh wassa-hu Ya'qubu. 
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taqwa is characteristic of the new order which concludes the poem 
in the final line with the distinctly Islamic: 


p T NO 4 $3 r.c Lade T 5 BE i) 
ومنكر‎ RS عرق‎ sue واحتيالى وقول ومن‎ dem وبالله‎ 
In God is my strength and recourse, [for] from Him comes 
[both] my good and reprehensible behaviour. 


A similar progression exists in one of Abū Mihjan al-Thaqafi's 
poems of repentance. As background we should accept that Sayb 
(hoariness) contrasts şiba (youthful passions); this contrast was 
essential to the poetry of the Jabiliyya. For an illustration of this 
ethical corner-stone we can look to the frequency of phrases such 
as wadda'tu [şiba in the poetry of al-A'sa, who understood the 
ethical principles of Islam" (principles inherited in part from the 
Jühiliyya) but did not convert to the new religion. Abū Mibjan's 6- 
line poem begins: 


A 


Cau رامق للق الجر‎ al عن‎ 
Do you not see that I have said farewell to the wine I used to drink, 
for my head [of hair]—God give you grace—is now grey. 


0 4 p Su OP ESL E 
oM duc. d الم‎ 


Abstinence from wine is triggered by propriety in old age. The last 
line expresses straightforwardly pious contrition: 
VO AMA. SM ET: Aa fe ee Ae ee 
بيتها حيث تشرب‎ d ساتركها لله ثم أذمها وأهجرها‎ 
I will abandon [wine] for God's sake and vilify it, forsaking it in 
the house where it is consumed. 


Semantic depths may be intended in the use of the word abjuru-bà 
in its possible allusion to the Pijra—the Prophet’s emigration from 
Meccan iniquity.? This is supported by the use of the word bayt, 
which may allude to al-bayt al-'atiq, that is the Ka'ba. 


We should consider in contrast to the above early Islamic and 
Umayyad poems examples of the survival of the Jabili spirit to the 
exclusion of the new order. A good example is al-Akhtal’s Fi l- 
bayat wa-l-mawt,® which is significant in that al-Akhtal composed 
wine poetry. The attitude that emerges from the poem is similar to 


7 See his two poems in praise of the Prophet Muhammad. 

* See Diwan, 40-1. 

* Beyond the ethical level of the line there is a literary significance in the phrase 
adbummzu-bà; vilification of wine (tantamount to bija’) contrasts with wasf/tbana' 
al-khamr which is tantamount to madth. © Cheikho, Majdni, ii. 109-10. 
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Other poets were forced by circumstance to acknowledge Islam 
whilst resisting it in sentiment. Thus a delicate conflict emerges 
in their expression. Such is the case in a short piece by Bassar b. 
Burd (d. 783) with which he responded when the ‘Abbasid Caliph 
al-Mahdi forbade him from composing and publicizing his love 
poetry: (line x) 


والله Vy‏ رضا ألخليفة ما أعطيت ضما de‏ فى شجن 
By God, were it not for the Caliph’s good pleasure, I would not‏ 
have done violence to myself under any stress [šajan].7‏ 


In line 3 the poet consoles himself with wine: 
de EE . 
alt ا‎ buss U فاشرب على أبنة ألزمان‎ 
So drink [wine], in spite of time's cross-grainedness (ubnati l- 


zamān),® for you will find no time free from cross-grained 
patches (uban). 


The pains of love are thus equated with the affliction of al-zaman 
(al-dabr). In lines 5-7 the poet reminisces about his indulgent youth 
and basks in the renown which his poetry enjoys. In line 7 his 
poetry is as a shrine to young maidens; this image of near- 
blasphemy effects a tension between true religion (represented by 
the Caliph) and religious passion elicited by forbidden love poetry. 
The verse unmasks the true sentiments of Bassár and allows one 
to detect the irony latent in the treatment of other motifs. Line 8 
articulates the Caliph's stricture: 


ثم Qoi d‏ فانصرفت نفسى صنيع ألوفق اللقن 
But then al-Mahdi forbade me, and my soul turned away from‏ 
love songs, as an honest prudent man would do.‏ 


That the poet’s abstinence is coerced suggests the irony in the 
gnomic conclusion to the poem which combines the old order of 
jabili bikma (9b: laysa bi-baqin šay un ‘ala I-zamani) and the new 
order of Islamic dogma (in 9a): fa-l-bamdu li-llabi là Sartka la-bu. 
Whilst the line is apposite in summing up the poet's plight, to which 


* See A. F. L. Beeston’s Selections from the Poetry of Bassar, 37 (and p. 7 of the 
Arabic text). In the ensuing discussion I quote Beeston's translation of the poem. 

* The meaning of the second hemistich appears to be, *[love] would not have 
caused me grief". 

“ For ubna Lane gives “A knot in wood, or in a branch; . . . A fault, defect, or 
blemish in one's grounds of pretension to respect . . . Rancour, malevolence, malice, 


„or spite...” (pp. 9-10). 
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Distancing himself from any pious sentiment in lines 12-13 the 
poet depicts heroism blighted by Fate (al-manaya). Lines 15-21 are 
ghazal; line x5, sensitive to the thematic tenor of the qasida, 
suggests an equivalence between al-dabr and the beloved: 
قتلا‎ qu ule... وة‎ T الد ي‎ ss 
You have mentioned the reversal of Fate so mention Wasima... 
[my] love for whom is killing me. 


There is an oblique suggestion here that the poet is still suffering at 
the hands of Fate. Indeed, line 18 where the beloved’s arrow has 
not failed to hit its target—the poet—(fa-tilka llati lam tukhi qalbi 
bi-sabmi-bà) recalls Labid’s aphoristic hemistich: inna I-manaya la 
tatisu sibàmu-hà.* 

Generosity in line 21 (judi bi-ma yasfi l-saqima) effects a 
significant role reversal: 


فَجُودِى عا GY‏ السقيم وخلصى أسيرًا بلا جُرم أطلت له الكبلا 
Give kindly that which will cure a sick man, set free a prisoner‏ 
whom you have long kept in shackles, though he has‏ 
committed no crime.‏ 


In line 2 it is generosity which the poet lauds in himself. As the 
poem progresses it is clear that jäd effectively challenges death. The 
dissipation of the poet's wealth is the only tangible trace of a 
circumscribed existence. There emerges an abstracted call to 
munificence in others which has a bearing on line 21 where the 
beloved is asked to reciprocate the poet's love/generosity. The 
qastda becomes a composite celebration of a generous spirit against 
a transcendent backdrop of Fate.* Islam is absent from the poem. 


* See The Mu'allaqa, line 39b of al-Tibrizi's recension. 

“ The final five lines attempt to channel the overriding pessimism of the poem 
into less equivocal statements of the poet’s worth. It is the poet's association with 
his own tribe (Taghlib) which makes this possible. Whilst the poet has previously 
been passive and subject to fate, here he offers succour to those in need who have 
themselves been afflicted: ana I-Jusamiyyu l-rabbu ft l-bayyi manzilan | idba btalla 
madbidun bi-mudniyatin bazla. The qasida is rounded off in a manner which to a 
degree recapitulates and has a bearing on the introductory motif of the poem— 
censure. al-Akhtal warns off any satirist who would direct his insults at Taghlib. 
This final admonition must add weight to the initial plea made against the censurer. 
The poem is thus made integral by the poet’s spirit of defence: (1) A-'adbilatayya l- 
yawma wayha-kuma mablà (26) la mufliti bajin baja Taghliban butla. 1 am not 
saying that the ‘@dhil and the bàjin are exact equivalents in the fabric of this poetry; 
they do, however, both act as a foil to the assertion of the poet's sense of worth with- 
in the collective ethos of society. Such thoughts are relevant to the next chapter. 
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describes himself amongst youths who malaku ‘inana l-dabri 
(possessed the reins of Time);” in their indulgent joie de vivre they 
could be subordinated to nothing. In line 18 the same companions 
take refuge from Time under the Caliph’s wing: 


4431 pall Gy Wy 


In Amin, God’s [Caliph], is our refuge from Fate, which causes us 
to stumble. 


dis‏ أمين الله مَه 


The Caliph champions the new order, and the poem champions 
the Caliph. By reproducing the standard panegyric poem's thematic 
framework the poem charts a feature represented by Abu l- 
* Atáhiya's dîwan as a whole when seen in its historical and literary 
context. That is to say the qasida illustrates the change in world- 
view which the community had recently experienced and which 
was still detectable in the dynamics of poetry, especially in the case 
of those genres most characteristic of the age—Abü l-'Atahiya's 
zubdiyyat evolved from a specific personal, literary, and socio- 
religious backdrop. 


If we consider Abū Nuwas' ‘Afā l-musallà in conjunction with 
another zubdiyya, Abu l-Atahiya's Li-man talalun (p. 118), we see 
that they both have an aphoristic undertone based on the depiction 
of transient life. In Abū l-Atáhiya the old order of heroic/resigned 
contemplation leads to the new order of religious piety; the Caliph 
is cast as the corporeal! apotheosis of this new order. Abii Nuwas, 
whilst preserving the old order, steps beyond even Abu l-'Atahiya's 
arrival at a new order of contemplation: the effacement of the loci 
of muruwwa and din lead to indulgence in wine beyond the pale of 
society's recognized ethical framework.” Like a su'luk Abū Nuwas 
rejected muruwwa at its most conservative to re-embrace the 
world-view of which it was born. We are left to determine the 
balance between an ironic literary game steeped in parody and 
genuine socio-religious anxieties. Emphasis should probably be 
placed on the former. 


™ This line constitutes a topos and is reminiscent of line 8 of Abū Nuwaãs’ Da‘ 
‘an-ka lawmi (Diwan Abi Nuwas, p. 6): dárat ‘ala fityatin dana l-zamánu la-bum | 
fa-ma yusibu-bumn illa bi-mà sai. 

7 The situation is reminiscent to one described by Sper! in his discussion of Abii 
l-Atáhiya (see Sperl, Mannerism, pp. 76-7). 
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he can only resign himself, the piety in the penultimate hemistich is 
sardonic. Further irony is detectable in the clash of ethos between 
lines 3 and 9: consolation in wine against Time (al-zamān) is part 
of the “old order”; line 9, however, is of the “new order”. This 
juxtaposition of differing attitudes is indicative of a society which 
was mildly at odds with itself in terms of how to respond to Fate. 


The ‘Abbasid Period 


More illustrative of altering perceptions is a qasida by Abū l- 
‘Atahiya in praise of the ‘Abbasid Caliph al-Hàádi The poem 
begins with nostalgic celebration of erstwhile pleasures; the mode 
of depiction is traditional, with the occasional inclusion of Islamic 
language and imagery.” The first line is borrowed almost word for 
word from the ancient corpus: 


A Je ad‏ القصير od‏ الحَوّرتق وَالسدير 
Alas for the short time [we spent] between [the palaces] of‏ 
al-Khawarnaq and al-Sadir.‏ 


Whilst evoking the old tradition and reworking it, the reference to 
these places as haunts of an erstwhile youth is somewhat specious. 
al-Khawarnaq and al-Sadir" were referred to in the same manner 
by the mukbadram poet al-Munakhkhal al-Yaskuri,” for whom the 
two palaces, despite their proverbial nature, might have had greater 
personal relevance. For Abu l-Atáhiya these emblems of transience 
could only allude to the tradition from which they were drawn. 
Indeed, with the literary and historical context of the poet in mind, 
we can posit that the line mourns the passing of the era which 
spawned the whole tradition of poetry. 

Broadly speaking, the qasida divides into two sections: lines 
I-17 comprise a nasib of lyrical recollections; lines 18-23 comprise 
madib. These two sections underscore an essential contrast dis- 
cernible from a comparison of lines 3 and 18; in line 3 the poet 


* See Arberry, Arabic Poetry: A Primer for Students (Cambridge, 1965), 46-5 
For a discussion of this poem see J. Stetkevych, The Zephyrs of Najd (Chicago, 
1993), 66 ff. 

7 See Arberry’s notes to lines 2, ro, and 14. 

* al-Khawarnag and al-Sadir had been palaces of the Lakhmids outside al-Hira. 
Their abandonment was proverbial. 

^ See Aghani, 21/9. See also line 9 of poem 44 of the Mufaddaliyyat by al-Aswad 
b. Ya'fur. 
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Fate will produce for me no others like them. Never! They were 
[friends at whom I] marvelled. 
When I was sure that they would not return as long as I lived... 


In the allotted space of the poem ancient þikma supersedes the 
authority of religion which is now as an eroded trace. The lines 
culminate in the poet’s exhaustion of patience: ablaytu sabran lam 
yubli-hi abadu (line 9a). Sabr, of course, is part of bilm, and hence 
of muruwwa; it was also a quality lauded in the Qur’an and there- 
fore absorbed into the values of the new order, as can be seen from 
its frequent inclusion in the collage of values celebrated in the 
zubdiyyat.” The exhaustion of sabr, therefore, emphasizes the 
decline of muruwwa and din; the lost significance of religion is 
reiterated obliquely in the following verse: 


If I am bereaved [by the death of] a brother, there is no longer 
any relationship [at all] between us. 


up Sus‏ إذا رزئت أعًا 


Death is perceived through the filter of the old order, devoid of 
belief in the Hereafter. The line corroborates the spirit of ancient 
bikma expressed in 5-7, which underscores the justification for 
wine as the poem continues. Wine is vindicated through the loss 
of religion, which the poet has abandoned ('afa I-musalla . . . 
minniya), and the reconstituted validity of ancient hikma (araba l- 
zaman). 

There is an analysis of this poem by Abu Deeb which con- 
centrates on the duality of atlal/al-khamra.® It is a typically 
structuralist concern with binary opposition. Abu Deeb’s duality is 
a contrast between Arab culture and Abū Nuwas’ own—between 
the Arab/Bedouin world-view and his own bacchic and urban 
world-view: 


The Bacchic world (al-kawn l-kbamri) sets up an all encompassing replace- 
ment (badilan kamilan) for the collapsed world (al-kawn al-munbar); [the 


* Wagaru l-bilmi yaqra‘u kulla jablin | wa-'agmu l-şabri yanhadu bi-l-jalili 
(Diwan Abi l-"Atábiya, 336). The line celebrates sabr in a context which inherits the 
values of the Jabiliyya (biln); the following line, however, evinces a new pious 
sentiment: asbaba hadba l-nāsu qûlan wa-qil | fa-l-musta‘anu llábu sabrun jamil 
(Diwan, 332). The final phrase is borrowed from the Qur'ànic fa-sabrun jamilun 
(see Qur’an, 12/83). 

*' See Jadaliyyat al-Khafa’ wa-l-Tajalli (Beirut, 1984), 218-28. This poem is also 
discussed briefly in M. M. Badawi’s “From Primary to Secondary Qasida”, JAL 11 
(1980), I-31. > Jadaliyyat, 222. 
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‘Afa l-musalla? reversed the feature of a God-fearing society in 
which repentance comes after indulgence. As a poem it works by 
finding a literary mould in which to cast this reversal, namely the 
adaptation of the atlal motif. Broadly, ‘Afa l-musalla describes a 
transition from a life of erstwhile, youthful piety to indulgence 
implicit in the detailed description of wine which makes up the 
second half of the poem.” The use of motifs borrowed from the 
nasib tradition underpins a mockery of both religion, which fades 
like the traces of a desert sand-dune, and the various ethical values 
instilled by the ancient poetry. The new order of religion (Islam) is 
placed alongside the old order inherent in the desert motifs; both 
are superseded by the celebration, in the putative present, of indul- 
gence in wine. Some irony thus lies in this curious association 
between muruwwa and din:” (lines 1-2) 


is ouo Le 
Lóu QUIA Ge uu 


عا Cossus acie‏ 
فالمسجدٌ الجامع المروءة وال 


The prayer-place is now effaced of me [as are my old haunts], the 
sand dunes of the two markets of Mirbad and Labab— 
Faded [too] is the mosque which [once] brought together? noble 

qualities and religion, faded too are al-Sihan and al-Rahab. 


Rather than muruwwa giving way to din as one might expect in this 
period, both defer to the *mythical" realm of wine; this realm 
comes after a transitional 3-line passage (5—7) أو‎ 

Landis OL Gul v 
Cae Me ce على‎ Vl مثلهم‎ Faull CDI لن‎ 


Ao ل و‎ $5. 54. T 


CL owl‏ فى البلاد فَانشَعَيوا 


or » 


Then Time brought its afflictions [upon my companions who] 
dispersed through the land as had the [former] might of the 
Sabaeans. 


^ Diwan Abi Nuwas, 3-5; ed. Wagner, pp. 29-35. 

™ The full Arabic text and translation of this poem is contained in Appendix B. 

7 The standard view amongst scholars appears to be that muruwwa was super- 
seded by din: see Scheindlin, Wine, Women and Death, 29; Sperl mannerism, 80; see 
also the relevant remarks in Goldziher’s Muslim Studies, vol. i. Bravmann is, to my 
knowledge, the only scholar to call into question this standard view; see The 
Spiritual Background of Early Islam (Leiden, 1972), 1-7. 

7” There is a pun on the word jami‘, which whilst meaning “bringing together” 
also means “mosque”. 
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al-A‘8a. The compositions of all these poets are, however, an 
admixture of reminiscence and hope, description and vainglory 
through which they hint at a world-view. Abu Nuwaàs' view is 
different inasmuch as he sometimes allows the wine to fail him— 
he is thus led towards another form of solace. He internalizes 
into the wine scene the showdown between good and evil—the 
tension of values which'is normally external to wine in the earliest 
poetry." 


In the wine poem time is often telescoped into a single moment. 
Abū Nuwás' poems, however, often survive the moment of indul- 
gence and force him to face the relentless continuity of Time and 
Fate. If wine fails to console, the poet, with irony in his expression, 
embraces Islam (see Chapter 4). Indulgence thus surrenders itself 
to the chance outcome of good or evil; here the new order—Islam— 
emerges. The poet need not necessarily suffer; yet a given poem 
may be characterized by a tension derived from the cumulative 
depiction of pure wine and its less pure effects. Compare lines 4 and 
9 (the final line) of a conventional “seduction” khamriyya:*' 


وام Sg‏ کا otis palo‏ الطويل 


He [fetched] the [wine] to which the Daughters of Fate and Father 
Time had given themselves assiduously. 


Ju‏ الآن تَأمُرلى بهذا وقد peti cil‏ الشمول 
He said, “You order me to do this (scilicet, ‘to give in to your‏ 


advances’) only now that wine has taken possession of my 
limbs!” 


Banat al-dabr is obliquely but conventionally equivalent to al- 
iamül. The discernible hint that Fate is responsible for seduction is 
expressed more directly in Ya Sabir al-Tarf; in one poem Fate 
works through the wine, in the other it works pervasively. The 
latter mode is also apparent in the poem beginning Wa-sabibin 
zana kulla mustabibin, which builds up a momentum against 


^ Having said this we should add that the seeds of Abū Nuwas’ realistic depic- 
tions of sordid indulgence and the effects of wine are foreshadowed in al-A'sa's 
line—as discussed earlier: (poem 10, line 13) la-‘amru-ka inna Lraba in kunta sá'ilan 
| la-mukbtalifun ghadiyyu-ha wa-'isatu-ba. 

^ Diwdn, 135. 
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latter] . . . has become effaced and disintegrated (‘afā wa-tafattata), as for 
the new world it is a world of cohesion, strength and unity ... 


Abu Deeb perhaps goes too far, however, in seeing this “new 
world” as standing in contradistinction to the entirety of the old 
world. The other world of wine with its powerful images (the 
mother, the maiden, liquid and solid gold, the Christian images 
engraved on the goblet, the sky and the stars of wine and the pearls 
of the maidens) is a world stripped of time, but a world neverthe- 
less governed by the context of the entire poem, most significantly 
by the temporal context of lines 5-1o—the annihilation caused by 
Time. The contrast between the faded religion of the opening line 
and Christianity depicted on the goblet is not a vindication of a 
new/non-Arab world and must certainly, therefore, be explained 
differently: Abii Nuwàs doubtlessly intends some kind of tension 
of values, but more importantly he simply accepts Christianity to 
be one of the contexts within which wine is celebrated and for 
which he preserves a certain objectivity—hence the phrase yatlu-na 
Injila-hum (reciting their New Testament). There is an essentially 
timeless quality about the image, since Christianity represents a 
previous age which the new order accommodated." The bacchic 
context is a paradoxical timelessness of the present and indulgence. 
In the final analysis the poem as a whole develops the sentiments 
expressed in the following anonymous line from the Jabiliyya 
(quoted above, p. 87): 


c Une URP ME O Oh wait 5 
ال هرماس‎ gly الدهر ذو غير أفنى لقيما‎ OD ge قومى‎ 
Come! give me a morning sip, for Fate is full of changes; it has 
destroyed Lugaym and destroyed Al Hirmas. 


The celebration of wine in the putative present of Abū Nuwas’ 
poem (lines 10-25) is analogous to the phrase qiemi sbabi-ni; the 
initial assessment of Time's despoiling role (lines 1-9) is equivalent 
to fa-inna l-dabra dbu ghiyarin. Indeed, in the traditional manner, 
Abū Nuwas evokes the past by mention of bygone legendary and 
historical luminaries: araba l-zamànu fa-qtasamū aydî saba fi l- 
bilad. In this context we should review the notion that Abū Nuwas’ 
present in celebrating wine contrasts with the past of poets such as 


** In the bacchic context Christianity also implies indulgence and sexual laxity; 
see J. E. Montgomery's “For the Love of a Christian Boy: A Song by Abii Nuwas", 
JAL 27/2 (1996). 
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exaggerated generosity (2b: yabdbulu fi l-kbamri afdala |-thamani 
and 3a: giyathu mujdibatin); in the fourth line the noble companion 
is praised as a guardian against Time and Fate. These create a back- 
drop for the poem. The sardonic sentiments of Abii Nuw4s emerge 
in the following line; for the man who has been lauded as a shield 
from Time, is himself described as qatîl gbániyatin (5a), then 
babbling and unintelligible (lam yujib-ni illa bi-lajlajatin). Having 
been described as muhadbdhabun majidun akhu karamin (line 4) 
the companion is now the very antithesis to al-fatà I-fatin (an intelli- 
gent young man, line 8). The behaviour of the companion is part 
of the reality of the situation—a sleepy man at dawn is scarcely in 
possession of his full mental and social faculties. But the evident 
contrast that emerges in the resulting tableau may point to a con- 
trived literary irony which culminates in the final hemistich: “O 
wind! what is it that you do with desert traces?” Here treatment, 
though only in quotation, of the oldest identifiable topic of poetry 
gives voice to a bewildered naivety that has various layers of 
significance. 

The poem effectively dedicates a celebration of the effects of 
Time to the very man who “is hoped for against the effects of 
Time" (yurajja li-badithi |-zamani). It is principally an accelerated 
thematic inversion of the standard madib progression, which in a 
formal ode might assume the following pattern: 

Nasib/Atlül-[cure of bazan in takhallus|>Madib: (lineage, 

generosity, controller of Fate/Time—these qualities contrast with 

destruction at aflal).%5 


Whilst clearly it is an integral, lyrical khamriyya Abū Nuwas’ poem 
alludes to and inverts this pattern. 


Madib: 9 Aspects of Ghazal  —  Atlal 
(lineage, (qatil ghaniyatin) 

generosity (in khamr), 

fertility, 


controller of Time/Fate) 


This inversion is an amusing affirmation of the role of Fate which 
preserves the ancient gnomic backdrop of wine poetry. In other 
poems only when there is progression towards istighfar or tawba is 
the old order qualified by the new (see Chapter 4). Though even 


*5 See Speri, “Islamic Kingship and Arabic Poetry in the Early Ninth Century”, 
JAL 8 (1977), 22. 
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conservative decorum—it is a ro-line khamriyya given principally 
to praise of a boon companion: (p. 157) 


"E -t : -oå 
ينمى إذا انتمى إلى اليمن‎ 
- oy 5 5 ^e 
v ai فى الخمر‎ dà 


"uode 


a و‎ CM 
Je ey; ss 


FT e Yo A E 
وصاحب زان كل مصطحبٍ‎ 
a 4. Ao Me 
اروع محمودة خلائقه‎ 
ا‎ uc 

* 


ards Bolt 


Dg Ole‏ قرم يرجى لحادث الزمن 


For 


Gy‏ تراه قتيل غانية 


CO»‏ والظلام X9 pu ES Qai.‏ لم تبن 
be t‏ إن الخدم ae US‏ عَنَّا عساكرٌ الحَرَّن 


فلم ale X Uji‏ تی الْجَلَى e‏ عارض الوسّن 
gr‏ عليه من wrk‏ يا ريح ما تَضْنَعِينَ oe‏ 

I often remember [my] friend of Yemeni descent who was a 
[veritable] adornment to the company of morning tipplers. 

[He was] terrific and had qualities to be lauded, [always] spending 
the most extravagant sum on wine. 

He was a full moon in the darkness, a succour of rain to arid 
land. [Truly he had in his make up] the very ore of 
generosity, for he would shake [with eagerness to indulge 
one] with favours. 

[He was] refined and noble, a man of virtue, a leader from whom 
much was expected against the [incessant] railing of Time. 

You would continuously see him slain by beautiful women, then 
wielding the cup [of wine] to loosen the reins [of decorum]. 

I called upon him [once], when darkness’ veil had enveloped 
{us]—the bright spot of dawn had still to appear— 

Up! my friend, go to the wine that you might put flight to legions 
of sorrow. 

He replied [to this] only with a stammer [and was] almost 
unintelligible even to an intuitive man. 

So I continued to give him a second draught [whilst muttering] 
magic charms, until the cloud of his slumber cleared, 

Then he sang from emotion despite the wine [‘alay-hi], “O wind! 
what is it that you do with desert traces?” 


The poem alludes pointedly to the constituent parts of formal 
madib: lineage (xb: yunma idha ntama ila |-Yamani) and 
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nism of attitudes. In the poem under scrutiny the articulation of a 
pious attitude is enacted in stages for at the outset there is nothing 
specifically religious about the depiction of Fate; indeed it is quite 
consonant with jábili sentiments: (lines 4-5) 


PENNE AU PN og i d 
ibus AM Lu YN uL vu 


The vulnerable spots of each one [of us] are exposed to Fate's 
uncaring assaults. 

There is no man in possession of wealth who is not [himself] 
possessed by the uncertainty of Fate. 


In the latter half of the poem certain images are adapted to express 
the new order: in line 22 the grave is described as manzil, echoing 
the opening line in which mandzil retain their conventional mean- 
ing. This transformed signification of the word correspondingly 
alters the meaning of another familiar image: ba‘idu tajawuri l- 
jirani (line 23). Here the poet bewails not the departure of a neigh- 
bouring tribe but the death of acquaintances. Line 34, where death 
is described as the "cutting of ropes", involves a similar process of 
altered significance; as the poem evolves, death sets up a filter that 
articulates the pious sentimerits which first appear in line 21: 


ألا فانظر isl ent‏ ذاه انث اة 
Look at yourself and [examine] what provisions of [pious deeds]‏ 
you will carry [to Judgement Day].‏ 


In relation to the manner in which the poem begins, this line 
performs a qualitative leap, moving into a mode of introspective 
cogitation exclusive to religious experience. By signalling life after 
death the line adumbrates the religious championing which con- 
cludes the poem, delivering a message after death’s vivid tableau. 


Abii |-‘Atabiya and Traditional Imagery 


The two poems of Abii |-“Atahiya discussed thus far simply borrow 
the gasida model in reproducing some of the imagery of ancient 
poetry. A detailed look at his dian will show that this process (the 
reworking of imagery) operates more pervasively; that is, it can also 
be found in shorter poems which only distantly echo the gasida 
model. 
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here Abii Nuwas finds religion only in a manner that is palatable to 
his literary genius. 


Like Abū Nuwas’ ‘A/a I-Musalla, Abū l-'Atáhiya's Li-man talalun™ 
makes use of topics and motifs inherited from the jabili corpus. 
However, Li-man talalun is a pious poem. It is interesting also that 
the treatment of and attitude to death in this zubdiyya is essentially 
distinct from what we have already found in al-Akhtal’s Fi I-bayat 
wa-l-mawt. Sperl writes referring to the second half of Abū l- 
"Atahiya's poem: “The poet starts with a vision of his own grave 


(21-4) . . . [this] description . . . leads him to remember all those 
who have already been interred . . . Lines 34 and 35 conclude with 
the contemplation of man's mortality . . . [paving] the way for the 


last three lines [which] disclose the only manner in which he lives: 
to be aware of the existence of God":* 


i. الله‎ ot Has كن‎ oie 
عر قائله وفاعلة‎ dy فائرًا‎ pu 


Let all who hope know that God will call them to account. 
So make haste to goodness in both word and deed. 


The poem is distinctly new/muhdath by virtue of the simplicity of 
the language and style"—particularly the parallel phraseology that 
commands whole sections and the extended use of anaphora in 
lines 26-33. Yet the poem draws on the ancient language in a con- 
spicuous fashion, delaying the transmutation of the old order into 
the new until the final two lines. Consider how the poem begins: 
(line x) 


EA IPAE uii TE od 


Whose are these traces that [I sit and] question—barefaced 
encampments of [yesterday]. 


The phrase li-man talalun is a cliché—Abü Nuwas himself begins 
one of his finest wine poems with these words.” For both poets the 
tradition of poetry represented by this phrase was a conservative 
one which they adapted to effect a conscious and mutual antago- 

* Diwan Abi L'Atübiya, 363-5. 

" Sperl, Mannerism in Arabic Poetry, 83. 

= Abū l-Atáhiya was accused for this reason of having a “pedestrian” or “com- 


mon" style. * This feature is typical of homiletic poetry. 
* This poem is discussed in detail in Ch. 3 (see *Li-Man Talalun"). 
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In the singular dár often refers to the mortal world (synonymous 
with al-dunya). Abū l-Atahiya questions the value of nostalgia 
which seeks (in the ancient poetry) to resurrect past pleasures and 
gain sustenance from them: (line 13) 


LN ^ t Re MEE AURA RM m 
للذات ذهب‎ e وای عيش والعيشر منقطع وای‎ 
What life is there when life will only cease, and what flavour is 
there in pleasures that have passed. 


Hence his critique: (14) 


3 i ear 


ويح UE‏ المُسِتَعصِمينَ بد 
Woe to minds which hold fast to the abode of humiliation,‏ 
clinging to any hook [they can find].‏ 


CI eo wd JJ ار‎ 


The desolation of the diyar (whose signification is transformed) 
invites not consolation, through pleasures and nostalgia, but the 
eschewal of pleasures. ١ 

(iii) As in example (i) Abū l-Atàhiya ponders the message 
offered by the grave: 


del‏ مرا بالقبور og‏ قبل المسير 
My two brothers, pass closely by these tombstones, and greet‏ 
them before you go.‏ 


The poet is sensitive to the topos of visiting a deserted site and also 
of the convention in which two companions are invited to behold 
the scene and take stock.” Also reminiscent of the dhikr al-atlal is 
the salutation topos: sallima qabla l-mastr. Sustaining the associa- 
tion between his own manner of contemplation and the distant 
language of nasib/ghazal the poet states: ahlu l-qubiri abibbati. 
Whilst the cogitations of this poem are typical of Abū l-Atàhiya's 
diwûn, they do not yet function in the poetry as a preface to zuhd 
or Islamic piety. The poem simply creates a contrast between the 
pleasures of life and death: (lines 9 and 12) 


4 - - - 
كر والفصور‎ Dee o 
لصخور‎ all; بين الصفائح‎ 
Having [once attended] battles, councils and palaces . . . 
You now lie under earth, amongst tombstones and rocks. 


بعد المشاهد وَالمجا 


T Cos — ol 


* Ibid. 169. 
** See the opening line of Imru'u l-Qays! Mu'allaqa. 
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The kind of imagery we are concerned with is also to be found 
in the bacchic verse of Abū Nuwas (e.g. in ‘Afā l-musalla), who 
effects a stance diametrically opposed to his pious counterpart. 
Understanding this common ground may help us in turn to under- 
stand the way in which the poetry had developed, and was still 
developing, in the light of poetic antecedents, and also to under- 
stand how, despite Islam, there was at this time a two-tiered view 
of transcendence which was given conflicting voices in the emerg- 
ing canon of genres. 


(i) A short 6-line zubdiyya" treats ancient motifs of the sort one 
can find in the poetry of “Adi ibn Zayd (d. c. 600). Abii I-‘Atahiya 
beholds the graves of the dead and contemplates life's finality (there 
is no expressly Islamic piety): (line x) 


ما yl‏ لا v‏ إذا Gated‏ الكثيب 
Why will the graves not answer when beckoned by a broken-‏ 
hearted wretch.‏ 


This is reminiscent of contemplation at the atlal, which never 
answer their soulful observer. The last three lines treat a corollary 
motif: separation (furqa), thus further alluding to the repertory of 
the nasib: (line 4) 


4 z pa md NE 2 $ 
لم تكن نفسى بفرقيه تُطيب‎ eu كم من‎ 
Many are the loved ones [after] whose departure I have found no 


joy. 
In line 6 the poet finds solace (salawtu ‘an-hu) by looking forward 
to life after death: 
C iX عَهدى‎ VB ne ues 
I consoled myself [from thoughts about him], for the time when I 
will see him again is close at hand. 


Separation is an ancient archetype, reunion in the afterlife con- 
stitutes a new pious outlook. 

(ii) In another poem” Abii |-‘Atahiya introduces cogitations 
about life's finality with the diyar motif: 


pev;‏ الغرار قد سكبّت 


It is as if I have [suffered] with the destruction of a deserted 
encampment and the copious tears that have been shed. 


* See Diwan Abi l-Atabiya, 48. » Ibid. 71. 


EU 
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taqdi)” consciously transforms an ancient motif in the final three 
lines: zay (remoteness/separation) is not the na’y of the nasib but 
the na’y of death—the remoteness of the living from the dead. The 
final line warns the addressee of the poem that he will alight at an 
abode where the treasures of this life (religious piety—sometimes 
termed figuratively z@d/provisions) will be needed: 


فلتتزلن cit Jys‏ فيه إلى اذخارك 


You will surely arrive at a place where you will need the savings 
of your piety. 


(vi) A variant of Abu l-Atahiya's murra bi-l-qubiir is the 5-line 
poem beginning:” 
prt يَجِلِسوا فى‎ e ee EC ETE J^ على‎ n 
Greetings to those that dwell in these effaced tombs, [it is hard to 
believe] they ever sat in the company of men. 


The poet greets the tombs in a manner similar to, for the sake of 
example, Ibn ‘Arabi’s Salámun ‘ala Salma wa-man balla bi-I-bima? 
(a line consciously born of the ancient tradition). Furthermore, the 
first three lines treat another ancient topos: "it is as if they had 
never indulged in their lives". In Imru'u l-Qays, similar wording 
(ka-anna-hum/ka-anni lam etc.) in the depiction of erstwhile indul- 
gence encouraged the consummation of ephemeral pleasures; Abū 
\-‘Atahiya concludes contrarily towards a new order of wisdom: 


pitt oi oS VAR Ge uini Gide SAW الم‎ ee ls 
If the man who strives to acquire the wealth you left behind in 
this world were to become wise he would cease this striving. 


(vii) In another poem"? Abii |-“Atahiya explains his use of the 
word dar by denying its normal significance: (line 5) 
عرض‎ eun) من أهلها ناصِحًا .لم‎ Had دارًا لا ترى‎ Slt culi 
The abode [I refer to] is not one whose inhabitants, heedless [of 
spirituality], insist on some [worldly] goal. 


The same poem uses rabil to signify death (line 11). 


” Significantly, badir is usually the imperative which invites indulgence. 

Diwan, 225. 

* See The Tarjuman al-ASwaq, ed. Reynold A. Nicholson, p. 16, poem 4, line 1a. 
" Diwan, 238. 
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(iv) The z2-line daliyya, Là qarara fi l-dumyà, preserves the old 
order of reflection, reworking the images of ancient poetry whilst 
simplifying the language and lexicon. The diyar motif is treated in 
the singular in the first line—as elsewhere dar signifies the mortal 


world: a d ^e EE 
E در‎ Spd le 
The abode in which we [live] is one that has no stability for one 
who would [seek to] stay. 


Those who have alighted there have been removed by diurnal Fate 
(al-Jadidan). The provenance of the motif in the canon of poetry is 
preserved in the desert/bedouin imagery of line 3: 


age. nhi 24,5 ta $ 


[The dead] are riders who [once] found {in this world] a kneeling 
spot [for their camels]—they rested a while then moved on. 


Nasib imagery continues in lines 4 and sb: 


LEES 


A $ tds tar 
العهد وشط المزار‎ t 


5515 Isis Gu M 5 
کف هم حيث صاروا‎ EAS ae Du 
They [were] loved ones [once], but this time has past and now the 


place where [we can] visit them is a distant spot. 
. . . would that I knew what has become of them. 


The transformed significance of the diyar motif is more clearly 
articulated in line 8: 
.الام وتحلو#الديار‎ CAS الدنيا عَلَى ما رأينا‎ i$ 
Such is the world as we have seen it, people move on and homes 
are abandoned, 


Again in this poem there is no progression towards an overt 
attitude of piety—a purely Islamic sentiment is at the most only 
implicit. The poem resolves its message as knowledge and cer- 
tainty—part of bilm: (line 12) 
Hee ون د‎ RE 
Know and be sure that one day [the time] you have borrowed 
must needs be returned. 


(v) A ro-line poem* of admonishment (badir bi-jiddi-ka qabla an 


* Diwan Abi L'Atábiya, 182. * Ibid. 210. 
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drawing on the Qur'ànic lexicon. The elements observed may easily 
pass unnoticed given the diwan’s emphatically pious tenor. How- 
ever, it is important to bear in mind, especially in the progression 
from bikma to zuhd which the poems sometimes display, that Abii 
l-“Atāhiya was keenly aware of the tradition of poetry within which 
he was establishing another genre. 


Mubàdara in Abū l-Atabiya 


Before analysing the dynamics of pious expression (in which 
al-dabr plays a role) we should determine to what extent Abü 
l--Atahiya endorsed the simple notion of mubadara. Examine the 
final two lines of a 5-line poem: 


Ls col ت فى الساعَة الى‎ Db Quad c) 


2 er t. t EE ANLE 27 24 
Wee E من‎ cU ليس فما مَضى ولا فى الذى لم‎ 
Throughout your life you exist solely at the hour of your 
existence— 


There is no pleasure—for those who find pleasure sweet—in what 
has past and what has yet to come. 


He understood the hedonist’s attitude, but highlighted his own 
ambivalence by placing these lines after a sententious caution: (line 
3) . 
VL du hy ec Jy ous can dz 
Give your soul a draught of abstinence or it will ask more from 
you than it needs. 


There is a 7-line ta^iyya that also shows ambivalence. The first line 
sets out the view of the ancients as it was inherited by the hedonis- 
tic verse of his contemporaries:'^ 


ext ut ey 
Why do we not hasten to indulge in that which [is soon] to perish, 
for we know that we too will perish? 


REN TEES DRE 
لما لا نبادر ما نراه يفوت‎ 


The poet does not, however, allow his audience to arrive at an 
excuse for indulgence, for the following verse answers the question 
by drawing in the Islamic context of his world view: “He who has 
not sought God's help and that of his Messengers . . . is the ward 


"5 Diwan, 70. 
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(viii) A further 7-line poem'* is introduced by four motifs 
common to the opening nasib: the greeting; the farewell; tearful 
eyes; the parting: 


Aus eu E ui d 5 ds co 9 a 7 DE 
مض التفرق تدمع‎ gk B» إنى‎ dec KLE 
God's peace be upon you, 1 am saying farewell whilst my eyes 
weep at the severity of departure. 


The wording of the initial greeting (salamu Ilahi) signals the piety 
which underscores the whole poem. The depredations of Fate in 
line 3 (raybu I-dahr/maniyya) are subsumed by the message of line 
6: tabáraka man là yamliku [mulka ghayru-hu. Just as Abū l- 
"Atahiya transforms the ancient language in the first line, so the old 
order (raybu l-dabr) progresses towards a new order of religious 
contemplation—the dynamics of this thematic progression will be 
illustrated in greater detail in the ensuing section. 

(ix) A short, four line poem,” uses images and vocabulary 
familiar to us from ghazal: þibāl (the ropes of union) and awsal, 
plus the verbs darasa and tafarraqa; that these are consciously 
borrowed from traditional love poetry is inferred from the descrip- 
tion of the dead man as beyond the reach of his beloved: (2b) wa- 
la lutfu l-babibi yanalu-bu. A similar borrowing (the motif of 
insomnia/araq) is to be found in the first line of an extensive 
zubdiyya:* 

cal i‏ وذ CL; SI ed‏ للدمع Gael‏ وأسعدق 
Rememberance of death caused my insomnia but my tears‏ 

consoled me at my behest. 


Whilst these examples demonstrate clearly a borrowing of tradi- 
tional imagery they remain details in an extensive diwan which 


normally preserves a distinctly Islamic language of piety, often 

" Diwan, 247. 

"7 A similar example exists in an extensive zubdiyya (p. 329): sallim ‘ala l-dunya 
salama muwaddi'in | wa-rbal fa-qad niidita bi-Ltirbali. The rabil/tirbal is itself 
another commonplace (see p. 333): tazawwadan li-l-mawti zàdan fa-qad | nada 
munadi-hi |-rabila |-rabil. We can also substantiate the use of dar in conjunction 
with firāq and rabil: (p. 335) la-‘amru-ka ma l-dunyà bi-darin li-abli-hà | wa-law 
‘aqali kani jami‘an ‘ala rabli Wwa-innà la-fi dari I-firági fa-lan tara | bi-bà abadan 
mà “Gia mujtami'a l-šamli. In another example Abū l-'Atáhiya's warning of rabil 
progresses to an admonishment of a clearly Islamic tenor (qasdu l-sabil): a-là ya 
'asiqa l-dunyà l-mu‘anna | ka-anna-ka qad du‘ita ila I-rabili ١١ a-ma tanfakku min 
Sahawati nafsin | tabidu bi-hinna ‘an qasdi l-sabili. 5 Ibid. 369. 

"* Ibid. 444. See also (Ibid. 483): li-abkiyanna ‘ala nafsi fa-tus‘idu-ni | 'aynun 
mu'arragatun tabki li-furqatiyab. 
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A Pious Dynamic: Al-Dahr2Zuhd'"/Din/Islàm 


God and al-dahr both individually represent transcendence and for 
many it was easy to identify al-dabr with God. Broadly, however, 
the two represent a distinction between a positive spirituality, for 
which man is rewarded in the Hereafter, and the negative afflictions 
to which man is subjected in mortal life. Thus whilst al-dabr is 
transcendent its domain is restricted to mortal life. The Qur’dnic 
criticism of the dabriyyün in Surat al-Jathiya is a criticism of those 
who believe only in this life (dunya) and for whom death marks the 
end of a finite existence. There are a number of examples in Abü 
I-Atáhiya's poetry which illustrate the distinct identities of God 
and Fate:'? 

pul cu dal‏ إن 5d en‏ ققد بَقِيّت dis‏ لى يَدُ 
I say to Fate's affliction, if one hand goes thank God another‏ 

hand remains. 

calm ul‏ الدهر ى حال غفلة ولت wall ayo‏ غافلة غك 

Sedulo إلى الله أشكو‎ ima تفس كم لى عَنك مِن يوم‎ d 


My soul! You are in a constant state of negligence, [though] Fate’s 
vicissitudes do not neglect you. 

My soul! You have caused me many deaths—I complain to God 
about what I must deal with from you. 

aoe P ee m 2 4 7 Z 32 

Lx‏ سَبيل JU‏ تفريقة فى طاعَّة الله وتمزيقه 

dal على‎ Ga لا‎ AU 

The best thing to do with money is to dissipate it and scatter it in 
obedience to God. 

For Fate leaves no [wealthy man] alive . . . East or West. 


EU. pere Ae os 
تغريبه طورا وتشريقه‎ 


The following three lines, which treat al-dabr in conjunction with 
din, also delineate distinct levels of perception: 


di Le a DRE 


eo writ. Sir Dr Beets 


5 For a discussion of this important Islamic ethical concept see Leah Kinberg’s 
“What Is Meant by Zubd?", Studia Islamica 61 (1985), 27-44. 

“© Diwan Abi l-'Atábiya, 158, 300, and 292. 

"' Ibid. 368. 
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of Satan." Abū |-‘Atahiya goes on to direct his satire at the 
‘ulama’—implying ironically those who claim "ilm in the justifi- 
cation of their indulgence: (line 4) “They are all deceived [by the 
pleasures] of this world (al-dunya).” In another fragment we find 
no Islamic filter:'** 


cR فهو‎ Su إن لم‎ toS QST ax إسمم‎ 
a oe 


d‏ كل user b‏ امنا هيك كلت لسرت 
Listen, my voice gives you licence, if you do not hasten (in lam‏ 
tubdir) [to fulfil your desires] all will pass;‏ 


Take what you will, and live securely; the end-result of all this is 
Death. 


Where Abii I-‘Atahiya was able to develop his sentiments he dis- 
played the anxiety of being caught between desires and a sense of 
propriety:'? 

إذا قلت قد GIL‏ عن الجهل عادت 

وإمكانها من کل شىء zal‏ 


a M 


diy Gar 5 أرى‎ Ca gi vU d Cái 


mal قد‎ ol لتفسى‎ ce ألا‎ 


ex Jada d c Ey 


Who will assist my soul which yearns for love. Though I claim 
that it has shunned ignorance (jabl) [I find] it has [already] 
returned (i.e. relapsed). 

There is enough evil for a man when he neglects his soul and 
fulfils its every desire. 

[So] I have tried to eschew [the pleasures of this] world whilst 
desiring them—my desire is now mixed with my pious 
abstinence. 


The tenor of the diwûn as a whole thus sets itself against the old 
world-view: 


ZU ل‎ B OCB pa 
I marvel at a man who, when certain that death is an 


[inescapable] truth, is then happy with life [as opposed to the 
next life]. 


ا & ودر بقدر Le‏ 
عجبا لامرئ تيقن أن ال 


It is precisely this attitude that is a stepping-stone to a more overt 
piety. 


^ Diwan, 94. 7 Ibid. 89. * bid. 417. 
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intellect of those who hearken to religious guidance. Thus whilst 
the two lines are born of the ancient poetry, they serve to introduce 
the celebration of the Islamic order. Indeed the following two lines 
establish the liturgical quality of the poem: 


cols للدين أن لا‎ atk یا بنى آدم صُونوا دیتکم‎ 
eM واحّمدوا الله الذى أكرمكم‎ 
O sons of Adam! Preserve your religion for religion should not be 
cast aside. 


And praise God who has shown you generosity [by] sending you 
someone to warn you and give you advice. 


The lines address Bani Adam generally, not the members of any 
specific Arab tribe; they stress dim and are cast from vocabulary 
compatible with the language of the Qur’an. The poem is said to be 
in praise of the son of Harün al-Rasid. However it also praises 
Islam since madh is wholly dependent upon purely Islamic values: 
birr, taqwa, and khayr. 

(ii) A ro-line zubdiyya' ^ (ra'iyya) is introduced by two lines 
which treat of the depredations of al-dabr. Man is foolish if he 
trusts in al-dabr which destroys even kings who would be immor- 
tal (line 2). al-Dabr's negative force is expressed through the roots 
makr and jazr (treachery and butchery); those who trust in al-dabr 
(ya’man—the same root as Iman) will not achieve immortality 
(yukhallad—from the root khuld, which is promised by Islam). al- 
Dahr stands, therefore, through a linguistic subtlety, in contra- 
distinction to Islam. In line 3 the poet takes refuge in sabr and 
tawakkul. Qur’anic vocabulary is further used: (line 8) 


Vet be coeds عجرا‎ ty Led اة‎ ee Oh esl 
I see it as an act of despair to ask people for pleasure that might 
kill off hardship and resurrect ease. 


Whilst the line is a critique of false paths to yusr (indulgence in the 
face of al-dabr), it implies the true nature of yusr (reward through 
sabr and tawakkul).* 

(iii) The progression of al-dabr towards Islam provides the pulse 
of a 6-line zubdiyya™ in which the transition is played out twice: 


(a) The pessimistic acknowledgement of death in line ra (kullu 


Diwan Abi l-Atábiya, 185. :‏ ند 
Though it is to be found in pre-Islamic poetry the dichotomy of usr and yusr‏ += 
is also important in the Qur'àn; see Qur'an, 94/4-5. " Diwan, 201.‏ 
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The first hemistich is ambiguous: it can either be taken as an 
admonishment: “He who preoccupies himself with al-dabr [as he 
should], will indeed experience its terrors . . . "; it may also signify 
that preoccupation with al-dabr is distinct from religious piety: 
“He who considers no other thing [transcendent] but al-dabr will 
experience its depredations”; there is a sense that al-dabr stands 
apart from din, hence: “In awe of Fate Man may be beguiled 
through ignorance (jahl) [to the detriment of] his religion (dini-hi)”. 

In discussion of the zubdiyyat scholars have not made clear the 
distinction between two separate categories of Abü 1-‘Atahiya’s 
gnomic output, namely: (i) those poems whose didacticism merely 
repeats ancient hikma (in these poems any admonishment towards 
religious piety or atonement remains at most implicit), and (ii) 
those poems which are manifestly Islamic in both language and 
message. Many poems, however, combine both categories. In these 
the material is often arranged as a progression from the old gndmé 
to the new Islamic order. This can be highlighted by focusing upon 
the treatment of al-dabr on the one hand and din on the other. The 
most significant conclusion that can be drawn is that whilst al-dabr 
preserved a distinct resonance from Islamic motifs, it could be made 
to assist the articulation of a pious attitude. 


(i) The first two lines of a 7-line zubdiyya'" schematize the 
changing preoccupations that are concomitant with the progression 
from šabāb to šayb. Realization of &ayb provides the impetus for 
the assumption of bilm, and contrasts the fulfilment of youthful 
passions. Hence the following two lines are consonant with ancient 
values: 

Co mI بعد لهو‎ cO ue HU LS لاح‎ 
1.4 1 Pee Be eed Viu dope 
الموت لذى اللب فرح‎ E dr لم‎ ud فلهونا وفرحنا‎ 

Hoariness has appeared in my [hair] after pleasure, youth, and 

galety. 

We used to play and be merry, [now] death gives no man of 

intellect licence for happiness. 


The phrase dbi I-lubb could describe a man of bilm (a man who 
preserves his integrity through his mental faculties: ‘aql, “ilm, etc.); 
it also introduces the Islamic tenor of the poem, for the phrase is 
simply the singular of the Qur'anic ul l-albàb, which describes the 


‘= Diwan Abi l-"Atāhiya, 118. 
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Corollaries of an ancient topos (diyar) have thus provided the 
fabric of a pious eschatology. EU l 
(v) In another poem (of 13 lines)” the material is not ordered in 
such a way that treatment of Islam as a conspicuous theme follows 
references to al-dabr. Rather the very first hemistich is a brief 
fanfare of piety: abmadu llába ‘ala kulli bali. This attitude casts its 
shadow upon the gnomic cogitations which ensue, voicing a scorn- 
ful pity for the dabriyyun: (lines 2 and 5) 1 
الرحال‎ Ly الحّث‎ Ep مناخ ركب‎ Lal إا‎ 
ام “عرفت الال‎ od إا السك جما لمكا‎ 
The world is a [camel] stop for travellers who urge a speedy pace 
from [their mounts] by fastening [their] saddles tight. 
Truly the wretch is he who feels safe from the vicissitudes of Fate. 


al-Haqq al-yaqin, a phrase with religious overtones, contrasts with 
ill-placed faith in Fate. This virtual dichotomy is modified in line 12 
with the Islamic schematization of baram/balal: 


e Ko 
[I am] amazed at one who desires prohibited things, dissatisfied 
with the variety of permissible things. 
The poem ends with a warning of death: 
احتيال‎ QE aii ساعة‎ 


The trickery of man will meet an hour that cuts short all trickery. 


ale QU si ized 


This is not an acceptance of Fate in the same way as Abi Nuwas’ 
kadha surufu layali -dabri alwanu; thus, whilst the gnomic ele- 
ments follow the piety of line 1, they do not provide the poem’s 
conclusive force. l 

(vi) A o-line zubdiyya"* sets out in the first seven lines the 
reasons why a person beguiled by the hopes of ephemeral life is 
miskin; in line 3 he is warned of al-dahr’s depredations: 

AAA VE WSS pil Gy Ui bs‏ من جوف سرباله 
The vicissitudes of Fate will constantly stalk him until they hunt‏ 
him down in the very robes that he wears.‏ 


The words that set the tone of this section are: al-dunya; amal; 
maniyya; al-layali; al-ayyam; al-jabili al-maghrur; al-mawt; karb al- 
" Diwan, 361. "* Ibid. 368-9. 
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bayatin fa-la-bà muddatun) leads to praise of God in lines 2-3: 
subbàna man alhama-ni bamda-bu. Life's finality contrasts God's 
eternity (line 3): man huwa |-da’imu fi mulki-hi. 

(b) Lines 4-5 address a man, who perceiving himself free from the 
restraints of religious injunctions (4b, laysa la-hu nahin wa-là 
amiru), counters Fate through pleasures: (4a) ya qati'a l-dabri bi- 
ladbdháti-hi. The “arrow of Death” will not fail to reach him (ata- 
ka ya maghriiru sabmu l-radā). Against this brief vignette of the 
hedonist's futile rebellion Abü l-Atáhiya declares his own pious 
servility (line 5): 


FQ KM E WU ad ote 
O Lord! I am your hopeful and grateful servant in all that you 
decree. 


He pleads for forgiveness (6a): fa-ghfir dhunibi inna-bà jammatun. 

(iv) The 6-line 'ayniyya,'* al-Diyar al-mabjura, is a good 
example of ancient imagery being filtered through a new message: 
the first four lines treat the diyar and lead to a pious conclusion: 
(line x) 


r3 vo بهن‎ Jes Eps بالمعالم.‎ at 


Make a detour to [old] traces and haunts and ask them about the 
Return. 


In conventional fashion Abū l-Atàhiya beckons his friend to a 
deserted spot but he asks a loaded question. Due to the resonances 
of nasib it appears to enquire after a beloved’s return to a former 
encampment; in the context of his pious dîwar this return alludes 
to the Resurrection. Though the traces do not reply (line 2), their 
desolate state appears to answer (line 3): “You will have to wait 
until the gathering [of souls]” (al-jumis‘, i.e. al-basr). al-Jumii‘ 
echoes al-ruji and carries the same significance. Line 4 contrasts 
the abandonment of the spot with its erstwhile splendour (manzari- 
ha |-badi‘). The final line moves away from the ancient topos (al- 
diyar) and articulates the significance of Judgement Day implied in 


lines x and 3: 
el الجساب ميوى‎ ey We هات أن ينجو‎ 


Only the man obedient [to God] will be saved tomorrow (i.e on 
the Day of Judgement). 


"* Diwan, 269. 
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burial by his family. The use of anaphora’ in this section of the 
poem (lines 3-5 each begin fa-ka-anna/wa-ka-anna, 6-8 each begin 
ya layta si‘ri/fa-layta Si‘ri) produces the effect of a litany which adds 
poignancy to the poet’s anxious recognition of his own demise. 
Indeed in the spell of artistry that lies in this short poem’s simple 
structure and fanciful imagery rings a note of sincere contrition. 
The frailty of life invites the solipsistic eschatology of line 8: 


SII صَبِيحَةَ‎ CALI كف إذا وضع‎ ee او‎ 
Would that I knew [my] lot when account is made of [my deeds] 
on the morning of [Judgement] Day. 


Another zubdiyya™ of 9 lines produces a familiar contrast. Examine 
the distinct responses to God and Fate in the opening verse: 


4 SIME n 
speed! لتصريف‎ Une سبحان علام الغيوب‎ 
Great is the Knower of hidden things [yet] how strange are the 
vicissitudes of Fate. 


The dual preoccupations which schematize the opening verse find 
direction, after a call to tawba (ya nafsi tübt, line 4), in the final 
four lines of the poem (al-bawaàdithb—al-tuqa): (lines 6 and 8) 


إن الحواوث كَالريا ع ليك Uh‏ الوت 
y 2 # ` A 313 E ee ree‏ 
والسعى فى طلب التق من خير ES‏ الكسوبٍ 
Fate is like a wind beating down constantly upon you . . .‏ 


Striving in the cause of piety provides a man of gain with the 
greatest profit. 


Fate invites a pious conclusion. The same thematic direction is to 
be found in Abū Nuwaàs' panegyrics in which there is a clear transi- 
tion from the treatment of zaman/dabr in the nasib towards a 
straightforward celebration of Islam in the person of the mamdih. 
A fine example exists in Abū Nuwáàs' encomium on Hariin al- 
Rašid.™ The nasib begins with the poet attempting to “hunt down” 
Time: (lines 1-3) 
تخلق‎ d Sty الشباب‎ Ge 
000 fc 


eui -‏ وراءه وكأنة 


Gab OH! وَرَمَيِتُ فى غَرَضٍ‎ 
PE طالب لم‎ alsa i 


"* Anaphora is a common feature of the zubdiyyat. 
" Diwan Abi Nuwas, 616. ™ [bid. 398. 


oe cA ANTA 9 
i تكاءدتها‎ isl Gly 
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mawt—ghawasi-hi wa-ahwalu-hu. The penultimate line signals the 
Islamic denouement: even the pious man, whose deeds should be 
emulated, dies. Hence line 9: “So seek sufficiency in God . . .” 
(istaghni bi-llab). 

The discussion thus far has sought to show how al-dabr is treated 
consistently by Abū l-'Atahiya in such a way as to endorse his pious 
admonishments. There is often a dynamic of thematic treatment 
which can be schematized simply as: al-dabr (old order) din/Islam 
(new order). To an extent, these two categories dovetail in the 
zubdiyya to produce a single Islamic ethos.” However, they remain 
distinct enough for one to discern an effort to set the zubdiyya 
against its hedonistic adversary. 


Abit Nuwas’ Treatment of Al-Dahr 


The relationship between Fate and Islam in Abū |-‘Atahiya is varied 
only inasmuch as Fate is sometimes a springboard to mubddara 
rather than .هون‎ In general, however, reflections about Fate/al-dabr 
invited pious homilies. This is true also in the zubdiyyát of Abi 
Nuwas.* The most deftly arranged of these poems begins with a 
plea for patience (sabr) against the “events” of Fate: 

PAD eum T d 

Be patient at Fate's depredations and be grateful for the rewards 
of patience. 


Mortal life (the poet's past) is set against the rewards of the 
Hereafter (the poet's future). Thus line 2 calls upon the reader to 
prepare for the Day of Judgement: 


وامهّد لِتَفسيك zn uei jS‏ 3 تَفاضّل الذخر 
Prepare [a righteous path] for your soul [to follow] before its‏ 


death, and gather a store [of pious deeds] for the Day when 
[our] deeds are assessed against each other. 


Lines 3-7 picture the poet on his death-bed being prepared for 


"* For other poems which lend themselves to similar analysis see, for example, the 
ra'iyya (p. 194), the bá'iyya (p. 292), and the 40-line lamiyya (p. 346). 

= The quality of Abū Nuwas’ eubdiyyat is in no way inferior to those of his con- 
temporary. A comment in al-Jahiz’s introduction to Kitab al-Bukbala’ decries the 
fact that poets were sometimes identified with only one particular genre, despite 
their varied talents; see pp. 31-2 of the Dar al-Kutub al-‘Ilmiyya edition, vol. i 
(Beirut, 1983). Diwan Abi Nuwas, 609. 
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The belief that there is no Hereafter is professed as a creed under- 
pinned by the transcendence of al-dabr; aqiilu bi-l-dahri is virtually 
a testament of kufr. We need not take these lines to represent their 
author’s constant views; they are nevertheless symptomatic of the 
powerful resonance of the word al-dahr even in this late period. 
The spirit of the above lines may simply be one of defiance and 
antagonism.” This is borne out in some of the material presented 
below, especially in the short but powerful khamriyya which begins 
“Ya bnata l-iaykhi sbabi-na”. 

In the khamriyyat of Abū Nuwas al-dabr performs two roles: 

I. The age of the wine is repeatedly expressed through its 
association with al-dabr/al-zaman and related motifs. They have no 
real bearing on the events of the poem; i.e. they do not explicitly 
give voice to an attitude of mubadara. However, there is a sense 
that the bacchic temporal context (the incitement to drink in the 
present) is the focal point of a chronology charted by the very age 
of the wine. A good example exists in one of the finest poems of 
description, Ya Sagiqa l-nafsi min bakami."" After a brief emotional 
ingress (the most fragmentary of nastbs to begin the poem), lines 
2-6 produce a tapestry of images depicting the investment of Time 
in the wine: 


بكار e‏ فى qu‏ 
بعك ما جازت T"‏ الهرم 


gia‏ حم هيك 
OA‏ انصات OUN‏ لها 
ey TE Is oe‏ 
d clc‏ القوم ibo‏ 


qui فى‎ d Lis 


that has donned the grey locks of old age whilst still in the 
womb;'^ 
Then [when it came to be poured] youth returned to [the wine] 
after it had passed beyond old age, 
—A wine preserved for a day when it is pierced, though it is the 
contemporary of Time itself [in antiquity]; 
= The last two lines are quoted in the sixth Maqama of Ibn Naqiya as the 
culmination of the arguments of a libertine mutakallim (O. Rescher, p. 141): wa- 
dhakara mà yaqtadi-hi badbà l-qawlu thumma lam yaqna‘ bi-l-kinayati wa-l-ilbàsi 
batta ansada qawla Abi Nuwasi: baba lisáni. The pious narrator responds to these 
lines: fa-rá'a-ni mà ntabà ilay-hi min madbbabi-hi. "^ Diwan, 41. 
= This conceit describes the age of the wine whilst it is still in the amphora 
and/or depicts a cobweb around its mouth. 
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Though my youth was ragged [with age] my energy was not. 


[Thus beguiled] I shot in quest of Time an arrow broken at 
the notch. 


[My] arrows fell short of my prey like a suitor [chasing] after 
unattainable women. 


Depressingly, my strength has been drained, so when I wax 
violent, you [Time] wax violent with great[-er] ease. 


Time has made a victim of the hunter; this image invites the recollec- 
tion of real, more successful hunting days in the next nine lines. The 
poem then moves abruptly to panegyric in line د‎ 3; in line 27 (the 
third from last) the Caliph is lauded as a pious protector of Islam: 


pole فرق‎ Bigs, الله حى قات‎  تيقنا‎ d 
الى لم تخل‎ Ob لتخافك‎ ai] حى‎ dan cpl al, 
You have feared God as he ought to be feared and have shown 


more energy in piety than is due. 


You have instilled fear in the pagans to the extent that even their 
unborn fear you. 


In brief, the poet’s failure in his battle against Time (at the very 
outset of the poem) contrasts with the Caliph’s upholding of trans- 
cendent Islam. 

Before surveying the treatment of al-dahr in Abū Nuwas’ kham- 
riyyat we should review to what extent his perception of Fate may 
have been an issue. Ghazali relates a possibly apocryphal but 
extremely relevant anecdote. It tells of one Sulayman b. Ja‘far b. 
Abi Ja‘far al-Mansiir’ who made trouble for Abii Nuwas at the 
court of Harün al-RaSid by attributing the following verses to him:^* 

ما a‏ عندى من جَميع Sa Sill‏ إلا اموت polly‏ 

In my opinion, there is no truth in all that is mentioned except 

death and the grave. 


pay ast gi ais; السر‎ A باح لسانى‎ 
NC ايه‎ 2 POE N R TRIS, te 
وإنا الموت بيضة العقر‎ gu lel وليس بعد‎ 
My tongue has divulged my innermost secret, which is that I 
[believe in] Fate. 


There is no resurrection after death—death is the infertile egg of 
a hen. 


'5 His kunya appears to have been Abū Ayyüb—probably the same Abū Ayyub 
up by Abū Nuwas in one of his khamriyyat (see Diwan, 122). 

"" Diwan, 218. For a discussion of the exchange between the tw 
Wagner, Abi Nuwas: Eine Studie, 88. j D 
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(p. 695) أزمان نرح‎ aye بكر‎ thee قهوّة‎ 
من أكاير عاد‎ BUM عَن ذى‎ uid oui ورت‎ za 
(p. 697) #0, ME 
فى الدهر إلا رَحيقها‎ UAE فما‎ Mele WA لم تسكن‎ ob Ga 
(p. 9) ; 


BR og 4 Geet 
pur فتعزيت بصرف‎ 
dote Bore, 4 vet 
فهي سين الدهر إن هي فرت‎ 


Us‏ ورتضعا من لبان 
وتناساها الجديدان حتى 


(p. 18) الدّنان‎ pees! ail هي‎ 


وَشَمطاءً Se‏ الذهر By WE‏ دلقت إلا فاستللت Ges‏ 


(p. 20) 

er KOC dior mr gh shite 
(p. 30) وَتَبَقَى لبابها المكنونا‎ la eR ما‎ Jal أكل‎ 
(0.97 — yas اللا‎ ee eee 


(p. الدهرامه:‎ t Sel ole JU Le ESL فی الكَأس‎ Vicus 
Collectively these verses include the whole array of synonyms for 
Time/Fate: banatu I-dabri; karru l-layáli; raybu l-manūn; al-layali; 
raybu |-zamani; biqbatu l-dabri; ummu l-dabri; ummu l-zamani. All 
such terms, based on al-dabr and al-zamán, underscore the homi- 
letic streak in early Arabic poetry. It is significant that in describing 
the age of the wine Abū Nuwas, and other poets, preserved the 
negative resonance of these motifs (raybu |-maniini/karru |-layali) 
and thus celebrated the survival of the wine, which acquires its very 
essence from the very depredations of Time ('adat ilà jawbarin 
latifin). Since al-dabr signifies mortality, indulgence in that which 
has “triumphed” over it adds an important figurative dimension 
to the spirit of mubddara. 

2. Mubadara—a simple “philosophical” attitude underpinned by 
an awareness of Fate—is an archetype (not exclusive to Arabic 
culture) which is periodically reiterated—never does the poet 
pretend to reinvent it. The reiteration of this idea is mostly confined 
to a fleeting statement—a single line. Sometimes the verb bádara is 


= The notion of triumph is used by Abu Nuwas himself; in one of the examples 
quoted above he depicts wine initially unable to triumph over Time (mà bi-bà 
ntisaru). Yet Time's triumph is only over the body of the wine not its essence (“adat 
ila jawbarin latifin). 
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It was aged, such that if it were possessed of an eloquent tongue, 


It would sit proudly amongst people and tell tales of ancient 
nations... 


It is the third line which contrasts ancient wine with the single 
moment of indulgence. In other poems the survival of the moment 
of indulgence (or the aftermath of seduction) and notions of the 
future generate either doubt or vigorous defiance (see Chapter 4)— 
an element which is missing from the ethereal texture of this poem. 
The incitement to drink is set, therefore, against the cumulative 
backdrop of such as the following lines from the Diwàn:'? 


pu;‏ إلى الّى عَكَفَت Gus vi‏ الدهر OLI‏ الطويل 


(p. 135)‏ 
باكر ex RES‏ الكرم dtr $ g-‏ 
مَنفيّة الأقذاء صَفْقَها كر الليالى البيض والسحم 
Pres $^ AS LZ‏ 2 
ما زال يجلوها تقادمها 2 اغتّدت روحا بلا جسم 
(P. 178)‏ 
A ^ 5 ^‏ 
ML 2444‏ ات Ws‏ ع en‏ 
تخيرت والنجوم ome e wp‏ 
Ha a a Ae 24‏ . 
فلم as‏ تأكل الليالى Wile‏ ما بها انتصار 
ber a ict i4 v5 3 ae‏ 
حتى إذا مات كل vum f‏ لسر و N s‏ 
عاذت :إل Segoe‏ لطي bie Ole‏ دمار i‏ 


(p. 8) Ane m s 3 
ورباها‎ Wile فى حجرو‎ 


ats OWS Ca;‏ بعد أعصار 
(p. 145)‏ 


كان لها الدَهرٌ من أب Gb‏ 
عه 


ási أزمانا‎ pil من‎ cil 


(p. 149) 

(p. 153) أتاها عبادى‎ LÍ po fe إذا‎ E 
حقبّة الدّهر بَعدَ طول الهدير‎ al ou lm aqoa) 

(p. 690) 


oui pat uio‏ فى المَهدٍ 
(p. 687)‏ 


Ble مُدامٌ حلط ماء‎ Ja 


1 It would be invidiously repetitive to translate the examples which ensue. 
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لا تخشعن لطارق الحدثان ادقع Gu‏ بالشراب Jill‏ 


Do not fear Fate’s night-visit; put flight to your worries with the 
tawny red drink. 


Other lines of the same ilk are more expressly didactic: 
2 5 A ^ ^ P 
dis «ls sd فدتك تفسى‎ wl Cla 


1 said take it—let my soul be your ransom—for everything [is 
doomed to] extinction. 


The treatment of al-dabr/mubdadara can constitute an important 
thread in the fabric of entire wine poems: 


(i) The rr-line ra’iyya beginning Ghadawtu ‘ala l-ladbdbat'* 
sandwiches conventional description of the wine and the saqî (lines 
4-8) between expositional attitudes in which death, expressed 
variously as al-dabr, al-manāyā, and al-nabr, is the dominant leit- 
motif. The introduction spans the first three lines: 

mesh dcc ta الس واف نات‎ Qi غدوت على اللذات‎ 
1 : var? 0 3 S 
طلب العذر‎ peas es a فما أريدة عا جئت‎ Calli على‎ Oley 
zuo UL ادرت‎ Gu را الال مزمدات‎ 
I made for pleasures in the morning “rending the veil", bringing 
[my secrets] out into the open. 
I thought little of what people said about my intention; I came not 
bothering [even] to find an excuse. 
[For] I have seen the Nights of Time preparing my demise and 
thus have hastened to delights [in the manner that] Fate 
hastens [towards me]. 


There is an apparent lexical continuity between hemistichs ra and 
3b (ghadawtu ‘ala -ladbdbat—fa-badartu ladhdhati mubadarata l- 
dabr) which effects a single statement and thus forcefully articulates 
the spirit of the poem. The final three lines mock an Antaresque 
desire for battle; particularly significant is line 10, which echoes the 
imagery of bacchism: 

فلا خيرٌ في قوم تدورٌ ee‏ كؤوس poo) die ud‏ 

No good comes to people around whom the cups of Fate circulate 
{threatening death] with tawny spears. 


7” Ibid. 130. The urgency in this line (line x2 of a 15-line poem) may allude to 
the poet’s intention to seduce—he feels threatened by the imminence of his depar- 
ture with the approach of dawn: (line 9) hatta idba ma bada sahilun | wa-bana min 
layli-nà rtibalu. “8 Ibid. 139-40. 
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used in the incitement to wine without express reference to al-dabr: 
for example, badir sabüba-ka wa-n'am ayyubà l-rajulu.* In a 
variant of this verse the poet affects a specious moral stance: 
slaking one's thirst for indulgence in youth avoids the tincture of 
shame ('àr) caused by indulgence in old age (Sayb): (line ra and 


final line) 
قبل الشيب والعار‎ LE بادر‎ 
عادتنا‎ cot قَبلَ نزول‎ sis 
Hasten to fulfil your youth before [the shame of doing this in] 
hoary old age... 
This was our custom before old age descended, but we hope for 
God’s forgiveness. 


"m E EU visi 


The moral obligations of Sayb invite the weak religiosity of the final 
hemistich. Elsewhere it is clear that al-dabr itself is responsible for 
the onset of old age; that is, it is al-dahr only which commands the 
anxieties of fading youth:"* abdala-ni dabri ghurabi bi-l-nasr. 
Related to mubadara is the notion that life (‘ays) is nothing if not 
indulgence: 
le ادق‎ ede ا ا‎ ES 
Wit oid BT 
Declare your morning draught to be superior to the censurers’ 
claim—life consists only in a strong and limpid wine. 
Life is the hasty consumption of [wine] ...! 


Pe oe aa 


BU A ,‏ ومصتبحا 


A E: ^ ا‎ p 
أشرّبها‎ HUE إلا‎ ose لا‎ 
There is no life except in my drinking of wine, sometimes in the 

evening sometimes in the morning. 


More significant is when indulgence is set against some aspect of 
Fate:'* 5o "e : 
oe بها قبل رائعاتٍ لا حمر فيها ولا‎ awl 


Indulge in it before [Fate’s] afflictions after which there will be no 
wine and no hangover. 
بك الأقدار‎ cod من أحدائها فَنَطائَما‎ SY فاستنصف‎ 
Demand justice [through wine] from the decreed events of Fate— 
they have long treated you as a plaything. 


7* For this poem see Ch. x “Intertextuality”. 


^ Diwan, 149. 
= Ibid. 156. "5 Ibid. 128, 97. 


"* Ibid. 73, 688, 692. 
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slaughter), there is cross-linear paronomasia which highlights the 
contrary emotional responses elicited by the two scenarios of the 
poem (love/wine and battle). 
To conclude, Fate/death which the poet seeks to forestail, is the 
only level of transcendence with which the poem is preoccupied. 
(ii) The next poem is more discursive.” As in the celebrated Da‘ 
'an-ka lawmi the censurer's claim to knowledge is thwarted. 
Censure is the opening topos (a-'adbilu). Abū Nuwas dismisses 
unnecessary discussion (3b, fa-da^-ni la aqulu wa-là taqulu), for 
both interlocutors make contrary claims to knowledge: (3a) kila-nà 
yadda'i fi l-kbamri ‘ilman.“ In some poems of this kind Abū 
Nuwas counters the very religiosity of censure. For example:'* 
neo الله‎ cle 
وَحدى‎ AU حَوف العقاب‎ qo oue Y eS oj 
You have made me fear God, your Lord... 
If you will not drink with me for fear of [God's] punishment then 
I will drink alone. 


In this poem, however, the poet presents mock-heroic imagery 
which strikes an alternative, more flippant note of defiance: 


a $i oW eae Sr nns 4 ^ ÉL n 0 
کاس شمول‎ detl اليس مطيتى حقوى علا ورحل‎ 
Is not my mount the twin loins of a youth, and my fingers’ saddle 
a cup of fresh wine. 


The most striking verses in this piece are 5 and 6: 
je ce وجهى‎ ds di» psi Sb إذا كانت‎ 
ما قال العَذول‎ Lie ol; GEN أمنت بين عاقبّة‎ 
Since the daughters of the vine are my drink and the beautiful 
youth [who serves the wine] is my qibla, 
[So] with these two I feel secure from the consequences of the 


Nights [of Fate] and the cautious words of the censurer mean 
little to me. 


The semantics of amintu bi-dhayni ‘aqibata l-layali are important. 
For amina has the same root as the word for Faith (amana, Iman) 
and thus offers a hidden reading of the hemistich which articulates 
belief in Fate. Both levels of transcendence (Islam and al-Dabr) are 
o? See the lamiyya, Diwan, p. 184. 
"^ Cf. the famous verse from the bamziyya: qul li-man yadda'i fi l-'ilmi falsafatan 
| þafizta Say'an wa-ghabat 'an-ka asya’u. Diwan, 182. 
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Ku’ isu l-manāyā lead, through the weaponry of battle (swords and 
spears), to the grave (al-muziratu li-l-qabri (line 11b)). Thus indul- 
gence, which seeks to anticipate death, is contrasted favourably 
with the kind of heroism which simply hastens its inexorable 
approach. The logic of contrast is evident and is reworked in the 
mild semantic dissonance that exists between the first and last 
phrase of the final verse—it is the resonance of life (the root mean- 
ing of tabiyya) which the poet may be seeking to contrast with the 
grave: (line rr) 


DEDI وليل‎ et فى كل‎ pete 


They (those who seek after battle) greet each other every day and 
every night with the blades of swords which lead one to the 
grave. 


This thematic pulse (life/death) operates similarly in the central, 
descriptive section of the poem which begins: (4a) raditu mina l- 
dunya bi-ka’sin wa-sadini (I have cared for two [and only two] 
things in this world: a cup of wine and a youthful serving boy). 
Another formulation of the phrase is perhaps evoked from the con- 
text, namely raditu bi-l-dunyá (I am content with this world)— 
dunya exists implicitly in contrast to the other spheres of existence 
(al-Gkhira). The existential mode effected for bacchic indulgence 
is one where life and death are exclusively circumscribed by this 
world, hence the saqî “slays and resuscitates with union and 
rejection” (yumitu wa-yubyi bi-l-wisali wa-bi-l-hajri). A similar 
contrast is more reconditely but deliberately contrived between 
lines 7 and 9 (which describe the s@qi and the preferability of wine 
to battle): 


see 


كان ال نظ را eas‏ الزات وار 


It is as if the light of the sun [emanated from (lit. were attached 
to)] his face, and the full moon on a dark night was between 
his breast and throat. 
pil عندى من خروج إلى‎ Boole, ÉJ من ركب إلى حومة‎ Geel 


[These then] are better than riding into the chaos of battle and 
better, in my opinion, than setting off for slaughter. 


It is unusual for a rhyme word to be repeated in a poem (the 
“defect” of ita’) within such a short space. Here, where nabr means 
two very different things (the throat of the “life-giving youth” and 
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an appropriate backdrop for the continuation of the poem which 
moves energetically into the present with the use of imperatives and 
leads ultimately to a stark vision of the future in the closing line: 


& 44 ~ 4g -A 9 
Cr! بعرى العبوق عرى‎ bes 


PRA ae XML lega E 5 
ee درة الرجل‎ Bae CS من ماوعا‎ bd, 
من 93 وريح‎ ole ها‎ Bea Se کر‎ 
وعض مراشف الظى المح‎ ste cU cel ألم ترف‎ 


لأنى n‏ أل ميوقت نای مسافة بين di‏ وروحى 

Enjoy [this] ephemeral youthfulness, and join your evening and 
morning drink into one long tipple. 

Take a red wine mixed [with water] that milks the teat of a 
miser's [generosity]. 

—A wine selected by Kisra’s foragers, [one] endowed with both 
colour and fragrance. 

Do you not see that I have made wine and biting the lips of a 
pleasant gazelle permissible to my honour. 

For I know that the distance separating my body from my soul 
will soon be great. 


Time for indulgence (line 2) is a loan from Fate but death is 
inescapable. 

(v) al-Dabr may be treated in the khamriyyat more specifically to 
mock a pious attitude. Examine the following verse: 


pal أم يرك نوائب‎ xdi nass ple عَتَبَت‎ 
Has the wine's beauty grown angry with you, or have Fate's 
depredations brought about this change? 


This is the first verse of a short kbamriyya'5 which addresses an 
erstwhile boon companion who has now abstained from drinking 
wine. It constitutes a subtle lampoon by reversing the roles of 
censure: the reproval of a chiding lover is countered by the censure 
of wine itself. The companion can no longer take his drink—he has 
become old—and thus the rebuke which he has tacitly voiced is 
undercut by the afforced nature of his abstinence. The second 
hemistich, by casting Fate in the role of prime mover for the com- 
panion's change of heart, undermines the implicitly religious nature 
of his new avowal. The piece concludes, as mockingly as it begins, 


"5 Dnvàn, 99. 
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woven into the texture of a brief vignette: the 5291, as the poet's 
qibla, displaces Islam whilst security from Fate provides the 
emotional core of the piece and diminishes the force of any 
religious disapprobation (bana ‘alayya ma qala l-'adbulu). 
(iii) Another r1-line Rhamriyya’* works in a different way. It is 
a poem of conventional structure and imagery: the companions 
(fitya) are introduced with waw rubba—they expel sorrow; a 
nocturnal trip to the wine seller ensues; the vendor's initial fear and 
subsequent relief at the character of the fitya is couched in a con- 
versational exchange; a virgin wine is produced—it had been saved 
for Kisra—and is served by an effeminate, haughty youth. The 
abrupt, final line alludes to the denouement of the bacchic scene— 
a denouement governed by al-dabr: 
وإزعاج.‎ BAL S6; إلا‎ Ci Cx ليس بلاق‎ aly 
When Fate encounters an orderly people, it afflicts them 
dispersing them in chaos. 


The rout of an orderly people echoes the force of a whole gnomic 
tradition whilst referring more locally in the text to the effects of 
intoxication upon the fitya. 

(iv) If in the above poems events and attitudes are justified only 
briefly with reference to al-dabr, in the 8-line composition Jaraytu 
maʻa I-siba taliqa |-jumubi'* we find the whole structure of the 
poem working towards its aphoristic conclusion in the manner of 
Ya sábir al-tarf. Lines 1-3 confess an indulgent past: 


cu Ugo de وهان‎ Ce Gb الصبا‎ vL 
ead بالوئر‎ hd قران‎ Jupes ودبت “لد‎ 
tob بذى‎ pial متى كان‎ 
In my youth I indulged uncontrollably, thinking little of the most 
choice peccadillo. 
I found the most pleasing loan granted by Fate (al-layali) to be 
the coupling of sweet melodies with eloquent lute-strings, 


Whilst a songstress sang at your behest: *When were the tents at 
Dhü Tulth?” 


^. 


á s Be 
ومسمعة إذا ما شئت غنت‎ 


The lyrics of this song evoke the passage of time and thus provide 
^' A similar image exists in another poem (ibid. 676): 1482 mà niltu min ‘ay$i 

rakbà'an | wa-sirtu mina l-nawàa'ibi ft amáni; the next line duly follows on an irreli- 

gious note: rakibtu ghawayati wa-taraktu rusdi | wa-kaffu Ljabli mutliqatun 'inàni. 
" Diwan 48. '5 Ibid. 71; ed. Wagner, pp. 83-4. 
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Stop, then, at the abode of the departed, and cry if you are 
melancholy; 

Ask the abode, *When did you separate from your inhabitants?" 

We have asked and it refuses to reply. 


Lines 1-4 spin a web of blasphemy: the poet makes of the saqiya 
the daughter of a Saykh—a man who has reached the age of 
decorum.” In line 3 the nature of the poets drink—that it is 
wine—should be understood, in effect, as one might understand 
religious dogma, for ‘ilm yaqin is a phrase with Qur’anic over- 
tones'*—/yaqin refers mainly in the Qur'àn to “certain knowledge” 
of Islam's eschatology; this has a bearing on line 6b. Further, Abü 
Nuwās consciously chooses that which is the very antithesis to the 
drink of the pious: (line 4) mā kana kbilafan li-sarabi l-salibina. 
The irreligious tone of these opening lines is enhanced by the rhyme 
-ina, which together with -4na, forms the dominant assonance of 
the Qur'an. Lines 5-6 move on to mock one of the salibina, focus- 
ing upon a miserly man whose religion is stated to be parsimony: 
(sb) dana bi-l-imsaki dîna. Piety is further undercut in line 6 where 
the effect of Time (tawwala l-dabru ‘alay-hi)—the approach of 
death—provides the impetus for abstinence. al-Sa‘a, meaning the 
Resurrection and Judgement Day, is Qur’anic; see Qur'an 6/31, 
where those who have disbelieved the warnings of resurrection 
regret their neglect: gad khasira lladbina kadhdhabi bi-liqa'i labi 
hatta idha ja’at-humu I-sa‘atu bagbtatan qalu ya basrata-nà ‘ala ma 
farratna fi-bà wa-hum yabmiliina awzara-hum ‘ala zubitri-him a-la 
sãa mà yaziriina (Lost indeed are they that cried lies to the 
encounter with God, so that when the Hour comes to them 
suddenly they shall say, “Alas for us, that we neglected it!” On 
their backs they shall be bearing their loads; O how evil the loads 
they bear!). Thus line 6 lampoons the sincerity of tawba, for it is 
in the first place the effects of al-dabr that command the fear of the 
abstainer. Abū Nuwds appears to scorn the preoccupations evinced 
in those of Abū |-‘Atahiya’s poems where cogitations about al- 
dahr, or the passing of time, lead to pious expression.’ 


“7 The Saykh may be the taverner; however, the semantic (even moral) resonances 
of the word are such that a dissonace accrues from the juxtaposition of sāqiya and 
Saykh. It is also possible that al-šaykh is the Devil who is referred to by this title in 
other poems (see Ch. 4, n. 94); in this case the “daughter” would be the wine itself. 

' See esp. Qur'àn 102/5 (kalla law ta‘lamiina ‘ilma l-yagini). 

we A, J. Arberry, The Koran Interpreted, 124. 

1 Typical of Abū I-‘Atahiya’s anxiety is the following line: (Diwan, 236) kayfa 
agbtarru bi-l-bayati wa-‘umri | sá'tan ba‘da sa‘tin fi ntiqasi. 
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by reminding the contrite man of his own previous rationale for 
indulgence—wa-nasita qawla-ka: 


ct Gee 


والهم pe‏ فى صَدر 


Gee 


ine jue Le لا‎ 
Do not consider it possible for wine and worry to unite in one’s 
heart. 


Lampoon is much clearer yet more complex in the poem 
beginning Ya bnata |-Saykhi sbabi-na.'** This 9-line khamriyya is an 
energetic incitement to bacchic indulgence; it is devoid of descrip- 
tion, being devoted solely to the lampoon of a pious abstainer. The 
nine lines can be divided into three sections: 1-4; 5-6; 7-9. Each 
section is introduced by an imperative, emphasizing the forceful 
attitude of the poem whilst changing its focal images: 


يا RUE‏ الشيخ el‏ ما الذى DE‏ 

قد جَرَى فى عودك الما oth‏ الخمر US‏ 
إا nsi‏ منها فاعْليى ذاك Ua‏ 
كل ما كان خلاقا لشراب الصا حينًا 
WW‏ عن Je‏ دان ys HLLANL‏ 
طول aul‏ عليه فيرى الساعة حينًا 
قف برع الظاعنينا SU,‏ إن CAS‏ حزينًا 
i ees dts‏ رقت الدار IE Ea‏ 
قد سألناها by‏ أن Oster‏ 


Daughter of the Saykh give us a morning drink! Why do you 
wait? 

[You are now lithe and lissom by virtue of] the sap that runs 
through you, so make wine now flow through us. 

We only drink—be sure of this (fa-‘lami dhaka yaqina)— 

That which is contrary to the drink of the pious (Sarabu l- 
sálibina). 

Turn it away from a miser, who has found religion in parsimony; 

Time has tarried too long for him (tawwala l-dabru ‘alay-hi), so 
he thinks now the *Hour has come". 


'* Ibid. 31; ed. Wagner, 316-17; the latter's version contains no major variants 
from Ghazáli's text. However, one recension to which Wagner refers places the final 
three lines at the beginning of the poem (see p. 317). I prefer the arrangement 
adopted below since in this manner the short poem better mirrors the opening lines 
of ‘Amr b. Kulthüm's Mw'allaqa (see below). 
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litter’s departure so that we can inform each other of things that are 
certain) ). Furthermore, the same eight lines also treat the notions of 
Fate and miserliness (though here the connection between the two 
texts is perhaps tendentious): in line 4 wine makes an avaricious 
man think little of his wealth: tara I-labiza l-sabiba idbá murrat | 
‘alay-bi li-mali-hi fi-ha mubina; in line 7 wine is consumed against 
a background of inexorable Fate: wa-innd sawfa tudriku-nà l- 
manaya | mugaddaratan la-nà wa-mugqaddarina (Death will catch 
up with us—we are fated to each other). 

The most striking similarity between the two poems is that in 
both cases the bacchic theme precedes the nasib; the respective first 
lines of each of these two sections of the poems is marked by tasri‘, 
and, furthermore, the two internal rhyme words in both poems are 
the same (or virtually the same): where 'Amr's Mu‘allaga has 
za‘ina, Abū Nuwas’ poem has al-za'ininà (a metrical necessity). 
This is the strongest pointer to the fact that Abii Nuwas was 
alluding to the older text, a fact which holds together the disparate 
parts of the ‘Abbasid poem and allows a single message to emerge. 
Thus the composite statement of its three sections can be viewed 
schematically as: “We drink wine You have stopped, for fear of 
Time—a miserly stance of ill-conceived piety; ask, then, the atlal 
(wherein Time is invested) where the dead are, so that you may 
justify your fears 2 We have asked, but have received no reply; 
therefore do we drink—ours is a more ancient wisdom.” 

From a contextual, and essentially intertextual perspective, 
dependent upon a variety of literary or scriptural categories (the 
Qur'an, pre-Islamic poetry, the khamriyya, and the zubdiyya) the 
final line becomes an agnostic credo—obliquely equivalent to agiilu 
bi-l-dabri—which vindicates the bacchic spirit of mubddara.’* 


"f I am grateful for this observation to Thomas Bauer of Erlangen University. 

7 We should note that if Hassan El-Banna Ezz El-Din's interpretation of ‘Amr’s 
Mu'allaga can be accepted (where the za‘@’in motif is an essential part of the battle 
ode), then an even more complex note of irony is struck in Abū Nuwas’ poem; see 
“No Solace for the Heart’: The Motif of the Departing Women in the Pre-Islamic 
Battle Ode" in S. P. Stetkevych (ed.), Reorientations: Arabic and Persian Poetry, 
165-79. 

5 This short khamriyya has been discussed in detail by Abu Deeb in Jadaliyyat 
al-Khafa’ wa-l-Tajalli, 170 ff. His is a structuralist preoccupation characterized by 
the following quotation (p. 170): *an important fundamental principle of the struc- 
turalist approach is that the elements (zawdahir) [of a poem] have no significance in 
isolation (wa-htya ma'zula) the qasida only conveys meaning (immama tanî l- 
qasida) via the relationships (al-'aláqát) which arise between these elements . . .". He 
divides the poem into two: lines 1-6 and lines 7-9; this represents a division into 
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The final butt of Abū Nuwas' lampoon, in the last three lines, is 
the use of redundant literary imagery." There is apparent incon- 
gruity in the abrupt transition to these lines; however, it may be 
that they are addressed at men who transformed the language of 
the atlal towards an expression of piety. In this way the final five 
lines can be taken as a single statement of mockery, directed at one 
representative individual. Having ordered the saqiya to shun the 
miserly repentant, the poet then addresses the repentant man him- 
self, goading him for concerns akin to the fears of line 6 (tawwala 
l-dahru ‘alay-hi); the image of the tribe parting from the erstwhile 
abode is a representation of time past and follows up logically the 
reference to al-dabr. The inference is that for the pious man 
thoughts about al-dabr in conjunction with the a¢lal invite mechani- 
cal refuge in Islam. For the bacchic poet we have seen that both 
invite indulgence." 

The connection between the final three lines and the rest of the 
poem is understood better when we compare this piece with an 
older text—the Mu‘allaqa of ‘Amr b. Kulthüm.'* There are several 
allusions in Abū Nuwas’ short niiniyya to the opening eight verses 
of the latter “ode”. ‘Amr’s Mu‘allaga is in the wafir metre, whilst 
Abū Nuwas’ poem is in a form of ramal. However, the qafiya -inà 
is shared by the two poems and, furthermore, is introduced in both 
cases by the word isbabi-na; compare 'Amr's a-là bubbi bi-sabni-ki 
fa-sbabi-nà | wa-la tubqi khumiira l-andarina (Be quick with your 
basin, give us a morning draught and leave none of the Andarine 
wine), with Abū Nuwas’ ya bnata l-šaykhi sbabi-nà | mà lladbi 
tantaziri-nd. The latter poem in total shares four lexical items 
(including isbabi-na) with the opening eight lines of the Mu'allaqa: 
ma’ (see Mu‘allaqa, line 2: musa'Sa'atan ka-anna l-bussa 22 | 
idha mà |-ma’u kbàálata-bà sakbina (Wine of a saffron tincture 
which renders us prodigal when it is mixed with water)); yaqin and 
za‘in (see Mu‘allaqa, line 8: gift qabla l-tafarrugi ya za‘ina | 
nukbabbir-ki l-yaqina wa-tukbbiri-na (Halt a while before your 

5* We have already stated that the censurer is associated with the two: both false 
piety and bedouin imagery; see esp. Diwan Abi Nuwas, 679. 

'* See above pp. 120-5. 

'* Note the use here (line 7) of the masculine singular imperative instead of the 
feminine which is used in the first five lines. 

"^ The word al-sa"iliná in the last line of the poem sustains echoes of the Qur'àn; 
see Qur'àn 12/7. 


Lam grateful to Reem Saad for first drawing my attention to this important‏ ا 
facet of the poem.‏ 


3 


Hija’, the Bacchic Naqa'id, and the 
Rhetorical Wine Poem 





Within the broad possibilities of generic transformation already 
demonstrated in various ways in Chapter 1, it remains for us to 
examine a development of hija’, from the Jahiliyya to the early 
‘Abbasid period. Elements of lampoon, argument, and discourse in 
Abü Nuwas' wine poetry constitute, in part, a development from 
what may be termed the naqa'id al-kbamr of the Umayyad period. 
The naq@’id, in general, stem directly from bija ; they are by defini- 
tion simply duelling dialogues of hija’." Since wine poetry became 
a medium of such *flytings" it is interesting that in the earliest 
poetry wine as a theme was subject to the mood of hija’ as much as 
it was to fakbr or any other movement, mood, or theme. In the 
Umayyad period reciprocal censure and hija’ came together in the 
naqa@ id of wine; these may be seen to be part of the literary s 
drop by which Abü Nuwas was influenced and to which he adde 

a new quality of rhetoric or dialectic, aided by the deft structuring 


of his wine poems. 


THE JÁHILIYYA 


In the Jabiliyya it was through fakhr that the poet rebutted m 
censurer—the best known example existing in Tarafa s Mu'allaqa. 

Furthermore, the type of bikma which was derived from contem- 
plations on life and death also encouraged and supported kbamr in 
defiance of the communal voice of caution. A particularly clear 
example survives in poem 9 of the Mufaddaliyyat usually attributed 
to Mutammim b. Nuwayra. In this ode three lines of khamr defy 
the censurer (line 28)? 


: i ipti f this genre see Ahmad al-Sáyib's Ta’rikh al- 
T psu a detailed description o g a Ud ae 

Meet Lyall, The Mufaddaliyyat, i. 20-3; ed. Šākir, p. 52. I quote Lyalľs transla- 
tion. 
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In Abū Nuwas there is a forceful direction of attitude which holds 
some of his khamriyyat together, and sets them cumulatively 
against religious conservatism.’ If in Abū l'Atáhiya al-dabr is 
given a pious direction, in the wine poem this direction is reversed. 
To this extent one is justified in speaking of two tiers of transcen- 
dence—two orders. Abii Nuwas’ Ya sabir al-tarf posed the ques- 
tion, poems such as ‘Afā l-musallà and Ya bnata L-Saykhi sbabi-na 
bear the question out in different ways within the particular 
context of individual poems. The spirit of indulgence highlights 
the transcendence of al-dabr, suggesting that in the early ‘Abbasid 
period, as indeed before, there were two contrary ways of respond- 
ing to the transcendence of al-dabr. Furthermore, several poems 
have shown the artistry of the poet in constructing the whole poem 
around or towards this essential notion. 

The literary antagonism in the poetic voices which emerges 


between the khamriyya and the zubdiyya introduces the subject of 
the next chapter. 


turath dini and turath tbagafi, both of which Abū Nuwas sets himself against. 
However, I would suggest, even this division isolates the parts of the poem too 
much; for there is mockery of religion implicit in the mockery of the atlal. To under- 
stand this we need to appreciate the levels of time invested in the traditional image, 
and how the different significances of time might have affected variously the pro- 
tagonists of the poem. “The miserly (scilicet religious) man (al-bakbil al-mu’min bi- 
|-bukbl) feels that worldly time is oppressive and slow. The drinker, on the other 
hand, sees in the present moment an incorporation of absolute time . . . intoxication 
draws all time into its presence” (ibid. 174). One should add that the fundamental 
spirit of indulgence is that time is forgotten—wine escapes awareness of al-dabr; the 
pious man, however, is only too aware of al-dabr hence his fear of death and judge- 
ment. “The ațlāl section of the ancient qasida was of great importance for in it were 
crystallized the poet’s views on time and death” (ibid. 175). We should add that 
wine always fitted into this system. In fact, Abū Nuwās is at once rejecting the old 
world-view (archaic literary attitudes) and accepting it (the old world-view of al- 
dahr, which is encapsulated by ‘Amr b. Kulthüm's Mu'allaqa and which encouraged 
heroic recklessness not pious fear). 


'* The kind of treatment of material seen to exist in Abū Nuwas’ khamriyyat 
survived after him. A good example is to be found in Tha‘alibi’s Yatimat al-Dabr 
(Cairo, 1947), iv. 71 f. It is a poem attributed to Aba l-Ayyüb al-Tahiri which 
parodies the literary form of the zubdiyya, conforming to the ordering of gnomic 
motifs in libational poetry; it can be schematized by the following three lines (1, 4; 
and 6): awda muliku bani sasana wa-nqarad | wa-asbaha l-mulku mà yanfakku 
yantagidu Il man lana marqadu-bu fa-l-dabru mubdilu-bu'an-bu firásan la-bu min 
tabti-hu qadadu Il da'-bum ilā saqarin wa-irab ‘ala tarabin | fa-l-fajru fi l-ufuqi l- 
gharbiyyi mu‘taridu. 
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... it were but folly if a tent-trace should make thee weep; and I 
like not that folk should call me a fool. 

He is careful to be beforehand with the waking in the morning of 
the railing women, lest they proclaim that he has become a 
wastrel. 


However, this perceived apology for wine is much less 
significant, in thé context of this study, than the relationship 
between khamr and hija’ (or dbamm al-khamr). The same ‘Amr b. 
Qami'a also cursed wine for its excesses and his own; in a 6-line 
git‘a of ambivalent attitude—where the true effects of wine are set 
alongside its finer qualities—he declares:* (line 6) 


d E من مَشروبَةٍ‎ df فاك‎ 


God curse thee for a drink! would that the resolute man could 
keep himself away from thee!” 


Another poet— Abd al-Masih b. ‘Asala—composed a git‘a of eight 
lines (Mufaddaliyyat, No. 72) in which he upbraided one Ka'b al- 
Namari for being a rowdy drinker; the latter made a nuisance of 
himself on a specific occasion and elicited a beating from the owner 
of a pestered singing girl (qayna): (lines 1 and 6} 


có ik. au خسن‎ de قَصَرِتَ‎ LAS 
eei cel, og ad حكن‎ Y) يِن أخيك‎ LL وَالخَمرٌ‎ 


Ka‘b! would that thou wouldst restrain thyself to good wine- 
fellowship, and cease to give offence to thy company. 
Nay the wine is not thy brother; sometimes it betrays him that 

trusts too much to his self-command (bibn). 


At line 8 ‘Abd al-Masih threatens bija’: “I am a man of the house 
of Murra: if I wound you [with my satire] you will not stanch the 
wound." 


* Diwan ‘Amr b. Qam’ia, 47. 

7 For dbi mirratin see A. Jones's comment on line 29 of Labid's Mu‘allaga in 
Early Arabic Poetry, vol. ii, Significantly Jones points to its use in the Qur'àn (6/53). 

* See Sakir edn. of Mufaddaliyyat, p. 278, “Jawwu l-qagida . . .". Note that in 
poem 67 of the Mufaddaliyyat Mutammim b. Nuwayra praises his brother Malik 
for avoiding scandal whilst drunk: (7a) wa-in talga-hu fi l-šarbi là talqa fábisan. 

° Ibid. 279. 
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eae ree 


io me بشرية 3 وراووی‎ c Vert d. 
And oft-times have I been beforehand with the railing women by 
draining a deep draught of wine in the morning, while my 
wine-jug was large and brimming. 


The depiction which follows of the poet in his final breath of life at 
the mercy of a long-maned hyaena (‘arfa’) is a vindication of his 
indulgence, hence he concludes (line 36): 
qme oe كفى فقول‎ 
This it is to perish [not the wasting of my goods]! Therefore, O 
railer, if 1 cut off my hand with a knife, say-—What he does is 
well done! 


sia Gis ab لِك ضياع‎ 


Through the sheer force of imagination the poet gainsays the 
‘adhila: “She (the hyaena) will spend the day tearing me to pieces 
and feeding her cubs with my flesh, in the midst of her covert—and 
no living soul will lift a hand to drive her off." 

The essence of the argument in Mutammin's depiction is pre- 
sented succinctly in a poem variously attributed to Aws b. Hajar 
and ‘Abid b. al-Abras; the vindication of wine is directed at a 
censurer as a simple dialectic based in ancient bikma: (lines 6 and 
8; lines 1 and 4 of ‘Abid’s poem) 


هلا انتَظَرت بهذا poll‏ إصباحى 
Ae Soe Sea‏ 


iL cL el cL‏ آللاحى 
e Was E RR Bute‏ 
Ci el‏ 
Night’s rest she broke with her railing: no time that for her‏ 
tongue! Why didst thou not wait for dawn to ply thy trade of‏ 
reproach?‏ 


If I drink wine, if I buy the costly juice at its price, the day shall 
come, never fear, that makes me sober again. 


In a poem by another early poet, “Amr b. Qami'a, self-rebuke 
about weeping at the erstwhile dwelling-place of *Hind" (line 4) 
works against the cautioning presence of sleeping “kill-joys” two 
lines later: J 
Meee cee e الجهل لو أبكالة رَس‎ os 
Ue املى‎ EU عاذلات‎ ud أن‎ ed 


t See Diwan Aws b. Hajar, 14. See also Tbe Diwans of ‘Abid ibn al-Abras of 
Asad and ‘Amir ibn at-Tufail of ‘Amir Sa'sa'ab, 75 (of Arabic text), 59 (of English 
text). ' See Diwan ‘Amr b. Qam’ia, ed. Lyall, p. 49. Trans. Lyall. 
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Je جا على‎ dti we من لَه‎ M لا سرب‎ 
(p. 134) 


Furthermore, ‘Antara consistently developed the imagery of the 
“cup” (ka's) into heroic and often morbid utterances (p. 15): 


ii الرماح‎ ob A وأصبو‎ elit أن إلى صرب آلسيوف‎ 
ا‎ 0 e uM. en 2 A -r RATE. ge 
eiu على رأسى سهام‎ clos co إذا‎ ogi وأشتاق كأسات‎ 
I long for the clash of sharp swords and I pine for the jabbing of 
spears. 


1 yearn for the cups of death when they are pure and the arrows 
of misfortune pass over my head. 


In this way he may have transformed the emotional lexicon of 
ghazal and khamr (asbu, abinnu, and astaqu) towards a quasi- 
lyrical heroism. In the following three lines we sense that wine 
poetry and its language have become an allegory for the spirit of the 


poet (p. 63): 
هند‎ Vy فلا تذكرا أطلال سَلمَى‎ 
Spt Doll حالك‎ GLE Gis; 


وَرَيحانتى رعی وكاسات مجلسی pale‏ سادات حراص eb Le‏ 

My two friends when you disappear after drunkenness, do not 
mention the abandoned traces of Salma and Hind; 

Mention only battle-hardened steeds and the dust of a blackened 
dark cloud... 

The spear is my basil and the skulls of noble men who have 
striven for glory are the wine-cups of my majlis. 


The lines display a mock-khamriyya quality which contrasts with 
the mock-heroism of some later khamriyyat, especially those of al- 
Uqayšir,” in the Umayyad period, and al-Raqasi* and Abū Nuwas 
in the “Abbasid period.” 

* Antara's poetry, as we have glimpsed, treats of death copiously; 
bikma therefore, with its essential warning against life's finality, 


= See Aghani, 11/257-8. 

* See the Mimiyya, Tabagat al-Su'ara', 227: anā là atlubu an yu' | rafa fi l-barbi 
maqami V wa-bi-basbi an tara-ni | bayna fityanin kirami. 

3 For mock-heroism in the khamriyya see especially the poem beginning idh 
‘abba abū l-bayja | -i li-l-hayja’i fursána (Diwan Abi Nuwas, 198). For a brief dis- 
cussion of the subject see Mattock, “Description and Genre in Abii Nuwas”. 
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THE INVECTIVE OF ANTARA AGAINST KHAMR 


‘Antara mostly treated wine in a manner compatible with his 
spartan and heroic spirit. He substituted the cup of wine (ka’s al- 
mudam) for the cup of death (ka’s al-maniyya); his exaggeratedly 
martial expression of muruwwa occasioned more disdain for wine 
drinking than appreciation; it was not a medium of hedonistic 
fakbr for him to such a degree as it was for other poets—his line in 
the Mu‘allaqa, fa-idha Saribtu fa-inna-ni mustahlikun | mali... 
is a boast specifically about generosity, expressed through the 
purchasing of wine. His more usual scorn for wine can be seen in 
the following scattered examples from his diwan:"° 


a M ee ae a E 
من دم حين أشرب‎ M الله فقم عن لى على کوس‎ Bley نديمى‎ 
CAE الشجاع‎ (ee dela WL كأس المُدام‎ ga ولا‎ 
(p. 15) 
God protect you my friend! get up and sing about the cup that I 
drink—the cup of death, filled with blood. 
Spare me a draught of wine which sets the mind of a brave man 
on an errant [trail]. 


وَشُجاعًا قد LS‏ الخروب 
s E E Ee e‏ 
من جوار لهن ظرف وطيب 


o "P‏ اماس امم 
DL‏ يا d de‏ خبيرا 
dy‏ من شرب كأس qp‏ 


( 122 ^ سرام‎ ONDE ne - Wa WA. Va Pea P 

t2 4 PS -g A E ae 
5 وزهر‎ ob أحب إلى من قرع الملاهِى على کاس‎ 
p. 90 


)15 اشْتَمَلّت ^j‏ البطالة فى ysl‏ 
Gas‏ منامى تحت e‏ عَجاجَةٍ 


wisi م‎ 
fe عن للحم‎ eg Wo der. SE 


عن g "EJ SÉ. i24 KON. up P X‏ 
وصوت حسامى مطربى وبريقه إذا اسود وجه الافق بالنقع مقباس 


(p. 93) 


^ Of the 17 lines of ‘Antara quoted below only one (ta'/alaw . . . najiya) is found 
in Ahlwardt’s Diwans (The Diwans of the six ancient Arabic poets Ennabiga, 
"Antara, Tarafa, Zubair, “Alqama and Imruulqais (London, 1970) ). Coupled with 
the easy language of these lines this makes their attribution suspect. However, in the 
way they present a single and exceptional view of a given theme there is perhaps a 
counter-argument to this suspect authenticity. In order to avoid repetition I translate 
only the first of the following five excerpts. The references are to Šarh Diwan 
‘Antara ibn al-Saddad, ed. A.-R. Salabi (Cairo, 1962). 
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Rahman b. Artát—Ibn Sayhan—(d. 682), and al-Uqaysir (d. 699). 
Like the compositions of the mukhadram poet Abū Mihjan al- 
Thagafi, their wine songs were largely monothematic pieces (qit'as), 
that is poems that stood outside the formal qasida tradition and its 
constraints. This aspect of their poetry is a clear signpost to the 
defiant and playful spirit of their bacchic muse, for they were not 
bound to the formal diction of the panegyric poets. Each of these 
poets had a high rank in society and was more concerned with 
making a normally antagonistic statement than producing lines of 
original wasf." 

In their defence of wine they were at loggerheads with nascent 
Islam; yet the arguments for and against wine (even where they 
involved religion) were sometimes born of the ancient poetry in so 
far as they can be schematized around the dichotomy of hilm and 
jabl. 

Of Haritha b. Badr's seven poems in defence of wine contained 
in the Aghani three are paired off against another antagonistic 
poem. In one composition Haritha depicts a censurer being con- 
verted to the cause of wine by pleasing description (a technique 
expanded later by Abü Nuwas). In another poem he plays with the 
notion of bilm and inverts its usual significance, for, he states, “a 
man of bil is not a man who abstains from wine, but a man who 
abstains from indulging in remonstrance and censure". 

Of all the Umayyad wine poets Haritha most consistently con- 
tributes to our understanding of how the prohibition against wine 
(and the resulting pressures from religion and society) was a major, 
if paradoxical, impetus to the survival and development of the wine 
song. Bencheikh says of him:” 


With [contentious poetry] must be linked the works of Haritha b. Badr al- 
Ghudani, comprising about 80 lines, which certify that numerous Abt 
Nuwiás-like processes were already in use.” A great drinker (kbimmir), this 
noble Basran” of Tamim defied the prohibition on drinking where Bedouin 
bragging takes on quite significant tones of rebellion. But the poet is 


Freund des Alkohols”. As we shall observe, he sometimes combined in single com- 
positions the spirit of hija’ with the celebration of wine. 

* For developments in wasf in this period we must look to the poetry of al- 
Akhtal. ^ See *Khamriyya" in El’, p. 1002. 

^ Bencheikh does not clarify what he means by “Abū Nuwaás-like processes"; the 
comment is, however, very apposite as will be borne out in the ensuing examination 
of Abū Nuwaàs' contentious poetry. 

= Though he was from Basra “he resided at al-Küfa which set itself up as heir to 
al-Hira". 
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informed his verse. He found consolation in his own heroism, par- 
taking victoriously in the very cause of a sometimes macabre world- 
view. Consider the following two verses: 


أرى الدهرٌ لا ينجى من الموت ناجيا 
وأشرب من كأس Whe tall‏ 


Bone eas 
á 9 ^4 . 
دعونى أوفى السيف بالحرب حقه‎ 
Go to what you know! I see that Time does not allow anyone to 
escape from death. 


Let me give my sword its due in war, and quaff a pure drink from 
the cup of Death. 


The first line invites participation in the certainties of life (ma 
ta‘lamiina) as the only recourse given the inexorable approach 
of death. To many poets this would encourage the hedonistic 
pleasures of life—alonubadara ila Lkbamr etc. However, the 
second line transmutes the hedonistic pleasure of the cup of wine to 
the noble pleasure of the “cup of death"; “Antara’s certainty in life 
comes from unyielding martial prowess. 

To summarize, ‘Antara did not normally accept the nobility of 
khamr. His narrow interpretation of muruwwa demanded the 
eschewal of labw/ladbdba,' thus his treatment of khamr was essen- 
tially infused with the mood of bija’. 

In the Jabiliyya there were also poets who repented of their 
indulgence and declared as much in an invective tone; most notable 
amongst these was Qays b. ‘Asim.’ Similarly, we will observe 
(Chapter 4) how al-A'$à was consistently ambivalent in an attempt 
to preserve bilm and sustain his enhanced self-image. 


THE UMAYYAD PERIOD: FROM HIJA’ TO THE BACCHIC 
POLEMIC 


At least four poets of the Umayyad period were involved in wine 
polemics or duels to which we can give the label naqa'id: Abu Jilda 
al-Yaskuri" (d. c. AD 700), Haritha b. Badr (d. 686), ‘Abd al- 


* Sarb Diwan ‘Antara ibn al-Saddàd, 194. 

5 The necessity of some kind of thematic balance was fulfilled by the very 
characteristic treatment of his beloved, ‘Abla; she instilled some lyricism into his 
prowess. 

* See Ch. 4. See also the chapter Man barrama l-kbamra fi l-Jahiliyya, in Qutb 
al-Surür. 

" Sezgin (ii. 375-6) writes of him: “war Lob - und bija’—Dichter in Kufa und ein 
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يُشافهها حتى یری وصح آلفجر‎ 3g دهره كل‎ Me أقام‎ 
ودر‎ id ge ae آلكلب شحكة‎ tty Eo أصبح‎ 

فا إن بكاه غير p‏ ومزهر وغانية كألبدر واضحة pil‏ 
mean gr er‏ لخدن JR Kou PET‏ 


If you are my fellow-drinker, take it [and] give me some of it. 
Leave aside him who would censure you [hypocritically] 
whilst sipping the wine [saying such as the following:] 

“I am a man who does not drink khamr in the dark; but I drink 
nabidh made from dates, 

Out of humility and piety to God; for God knows everything we 
do both secretly and openly”; 

I have experienced it like you, Abū Matar; for the causes of death 
operate constantly (wa-l-baynu asbabu-bu tajri); 

He drank it as someone who bleeds a gazelle—aged wine, of 
sweet fragrance when mixed with water; 

Whilst he lived he came to it every night; speaking to it intimately 
until he saw the light of dawn. 

So he died, as a dog dies, a laughing-stock to his friends [then 
was] lowered into the grave. 

Only a wine-jug, a lute, and a pretty girl like the full-moon, with 
bright teeth wept for him, 

And a container? who was his friend in time of doubt, whom he 
would fornicate with when the veil of night-time had descended. 


The early part of the poem (1-3) mocks piety; either Haritha 
deprecates the pious statement imputed to Ibn Zabyàn, or he him- 
self makes a pious utterance which is gainsaid in the continuation 
of the poem—the former seems a more credible interpretation. The 
final six lines deal with largely traditional motifs of kbamr: in 
line 4 Death provides a background for indulgence and in some 
measure displaces the tuqd of line 3. This brief reflection on death 
adumbrates the amusing depiction of mourning in 7-9. Line 5 con- 
tains the sole element of wasf, whilst line 6 delineates the standard 
schedule of bacchism. Line 7 depicts the “fatal” effects of wine—as 
in ‘Amr b. Qami’a before him and Abū Nuwas after him, Haritha’s 
forcefully real depiction of the effects of wine draws the whole 
poem close to ambivalence—one senses hija’. In line 8 the death 
of the imbiber is mourned by the paraphernalia of labiw, the wine 
vessel etc. and, continuing this anthropomorphism, description of 


» The Arabic text nabatiyyatin must surely here be emended to wa-batiyatin. 
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mediocre and his Bacchism has few nuances, finding only inadequate 
expression. 


The latter criticism is perhaps justified; but one should add that 
this inadequacy of expression is due to the fact that Haritha was 
steered away from wasf by the constantly defensive and sometimes 
pugilistic stance which he adopted vis-a-vis his own hedonism. 
There is little of the original imagery or the light humour of al- 
UgaySir, of whose poetry, unfortunately, far less survives. 


The Naqa'id of Haritha ibn Badr (a Selection) 


Khamr and Nabidh 


Religious tension was often schematized around the dichotomy 
of haram and balal; indeed, in certain anecdotes of early Islamic 
poetry, polarized attitudes to wine were represented by these two 
terms, which while not necessarily articulating absolute proscrip- 
tion were none the less expressive of genuine opinions about 
aspects of wine in its broadest sense. An important subject of 
discussion revolved around the uncertainties of distinction between 
khamr and nabidb. Such is the background of the following 
anecdote and poem. 

In the Aghbani we read:* “At the wedding of Ibn Misma‘, Haritha 
offered “Ubayd Allah b. Ziyad b. Zabyan something to quaff—fit 
was] nabidh made from raisins and honey; after finishing a glassful 
Haritha commented, “You seem happy to drink this [lit. you drink 
it well]; Ibn Zabyàn answered, ‘Indeed I drink it [and consider it] 
halal; |I do this] openly, whereas [someone else] might hide [what 
he considers to be] baram’; Haritha asked, ‘Who is this other 
person?’ He replied, “The very person who is questioning me now’; 
upon which Haritha composed [the following poem]”: 


Bley ue Ube gss‏ يكرع فى آلخمر 
ولکی أحسو Aly Xu‏ 

s LÁ dat بكل آلذی‎ 
تجرى‎ ied omo n Li 
النشر‎ ab بالاء‎ cune إذا‎ 


cel dis ls كنت‎ i 
teal فى‎ pat امرؤ لا أشرب‎ B 
ae لله واللّه‎ ee 

Soh ae ومثلك قد‎ 

حساها كمستدمى الغزال عتيقة 


ii 


23/456. 
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see in [Ibn Sayhàn] an element of disrespect and mockery of reli- 
gion, though he does not go as far in his obscenity as others . . .”; 
he quotes, however, only the last two lines of the mimiyya, over- 
looking the sustained artistry of the poem as a whole. 

In the anecdote related as background to the composition Ibn 
Sayhàn is reported to have said to his cousin, whom he found 
imbibing nabidh made from raisins: “If you drink it because you 
consider nabidb al-zabib to be halal then you are a fool (ahmaq); 
[however] if you drink it considering it to be baram but [intending] 
to ask for God's forgiveness [from any sin that accrues] from it and 
intending [also] to repent then drink the best of it (i.e. Rhamr), for 
the sin is equal". He then recited: 


5 EEE ef a 
pall iD. وخذها سلافا حية‎ 
E Eon OE at 2 1 
إذا حرمت قراؤنا حلب الكرم‎ 

3 t OR I 
صفراء راووقها يهمى‎ Bp على‎ 
uc جاوز الله عن‎ uum ed 
S عليها إلى أن غاب تالية‎ 
بالصغير وبالضخم‎ pyle تدار‎ 


Be اليو‎ 


مشعشعة كالنجم توصف pst‏ 


Leave aside, Ibn Sari‘, the drinking of that which has died once. 
Take it of the first juices, alive and of palatable taste! 

It will leave you in possession of the kingdom of Persia—potent. 
[Though] our “fundamentalists” (qurra’)* have forbidden 
“the milk of the vine”, 

There is a vast difference between the living and the dead; so 
fhold] resolutely [to your opinion] about that palatable, 
yellow [wine] whose vessel overflows. 

Sari” enjoined love for it upon his children, as did my uncle— 
may God overlook the sin of my uncle. 

How often of a day have I seen my father’s children [indulging] 
in [wine] until the last star disappeared [from the sky]. 
They sipped it at the time of the afternoon prayer whilst the sun 
was alive—it was passed around amongst them in small and 

large measures. 


غ Of‏ سریع شرب ما مات مرة 
تدعْك على ملك أبن ساسان قادرًا 
فشثّان بين LAT‏ والمَيت فأعتزم 

it كان أوصى‎ Le op 
dig قد شهدت‎ pe? wy ويا‎ 
اله وال‎ SW حه‎ 


فاتوا وعاشوا والمُدامة بيهم 


* Who the Ourra’ were in this period is a matter of dispute; however, something 
like the modern notion of religious “fundamentalists” is not inappropriate. 
7 The addressee’s father. 
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the wine-vat in line 9 is couched in the language of ghazal—it is as 
an evocation of the conventional erotic scenario of bacchism. 

The derisory sentiment in line 7 requires that one consider who 
precisely is depicted in lines 5-6; either the poet speaks of himself 
in the third person, or he describes his companion’s erstwhile indul- 
gence. In the latter case language that approximates to the norm of 
bacchic celebration has been hijacked towards a form of satire. In 
the context of the poem satire is intended not as a reflection of the 
poet's attitude towards wine (specifically khamr) but as an exposé 
of the companion’s hypocrisy. For he that uttered, “I am a man 
who does not drink khamr in the dark”, is the same man who 
“came to it every night... until he saw the light of dawn... . [who] 
died... a laughing stock to his friends . . .”. Satire is honed by the 
irony that whilst “the causes of death operate constantly"—a 
standard invitation to the spirit of carpe diem—wine itself brings 
about an humiliating demise. The man who is satirized fails to live 
up to either the spirit of the *old order" (wine in the shadow of 
death) or the “new order" (piety/tuqan), whilst the poet himself 
obliquely vindicates his own opinion. 

To summarize, the poem is introduced with censure and a pious 
statement, which is then undercut in the remainder of the poem. 
There is a temporal implication: in line 7 asbaba implies that the 
object of satire died from his night-long bout; furthermore the 
simplicity of the poem's development is very fine: four lines of 
apostrophe — five lines of (satirical) narrative; this is somewhat 
similar to the harangues with prophetic narratives in the Qur'àn. 

This simple arrangement (apostrophe — matn) recurs in some 
of the poems of this period analysed below; in certain cases 
apostrophe is resumed at the end of the piece, sandwiching the 
matn and suggesting that this type of poetry was susceptible to ring 
composition, 


Khamr and Nabidh continued—a poem by Ibn Saybàn 


A poem which constructs itself around the arguments of barám 
versus halal and, more specifically, kbamr versus nabidb in a more 
consciously literary manner is the following mimiyya by Ibn 
Sayhan.* It is possessed of a subtle coherence, which gives it a 
greater overall rhetorical quality in defence of the specific argument 
propounded. Hawi comments with reference to the poem:* “We 


^ Aghani, 2/222. " Fann al-Si'r al-Kbamr, 158. 
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Qur'ànic injunction against the consumption of carrion.” The 
inference of line 3 must therefore be that al-bayya, referring to the 
sulaf of 1, is, if not balal, at least less haram than al-mayyit/nabidh 
al-zabib. l er 

The phrase in line 5, fa-Sattana bayna l-þayyi wa-l-mayyiti, is 
semantically dependent on the dichotomy described in the first 
hemistich, and accordingly encourages the consumption of sulafl 
muzzata l-ta^m (line 1). Line 4 appeals to parental respect whilst 
reconciling religion by appealing to God’s forgiveness: jawaza 
llabu ‘ammi. The latter motif touches on the tawba mentioned in 
the introduction to the piece—ghufran is an attendant topic of 
tawba; both are part of the background of this poem. Line 6 
contains further religious defiance: as with al-Uqay&ir, imbibing is 
discussed in conjunction with salat,* producing a manifest tension 
of values. The sun whose position announces the prayer time 
can be associated with the wine since it is termed bayy. Line 7 
then ends the poem by reworking the balanced imagery of life 
and death: the depiction of drinkers dying and being resurrected 
within the allegorical realm of wine. The resurrection of the 
drinkers may be understood to be dependent on what, in the con- 
text of this short composition, is the most conspicuous attribute 
of wine—that it is *bayya". One senses that the unfolding of the 
life/death metaphor offers the poem an organic unity—one which 
defends wine, specifically as khamr. Few bacchic poems of this 
period share this delicate internal cohesion. We should also note 
briefly that this poem has a similar structure to the previous poem 
analysed: four lines of apostrophe are followed by three lines of 
narrative. 


Haritha b. Badr versus al-Abnaf b. Qays” 


*a|-Ahnaf b. Qays reprimanded Haritha b. Badr for his addiction 
to [wine]: ‘You have made youself an object of scandal and lost 
your self-control’; vexed at this Haritha answered: ‘I will please you 
by abstaining’. al-Ahnaf departed, eager that [his friend] should 


* Qur'an, 5/3. 5 , 

* See the ra’ iyya, Aghdni, 11/252. Here al-Uqayšir comes close to lampooning a 
noble companion of Mudar whose inebriation he describes: he prays sitting coun 
(qa‘idan), combines the salat al-zubr with salat al- ast and to lighten the burden o 
liturgy recites strat al-Kawtbar—the shortest stra in the Qur'àn. 

3 Aghani, 23/457. 
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So they died and were resurrected while the wine (mudam) was in 
their midst, mixed, like the Seven Sisters?—it could be 
described only by one’s fancy.” 


The piece is introduced with the commonplace imperative of con- 
tentious wine poetry—da'. The seven lines as a whole move on 
naturally from the outset, since they develop the topic introduced 
in line r, which articulates the simple argument put forward in 
support of wine. The topic is the dichotomy of life and death: in 
line ع‎ Ibn Sayhan advises Ibn Sari‘ against drinking that which 
has died; he encourages rather the consumption of that which is 
alive. The phrase mā mata marratan may appear indeterminate 
in its signification; however, the phrase sulafun bayyatun, where 
the signification of the noun is unequivocal, puts a spotlight on 
the drink being referred to—wine; muzza, a common descriptive 
epithet, further identifies the wine. Certainly with mā mata 
marratan, the tone of expression is pejorative and negative in 
contrast to the positive attribute of wine contained in the epithet- 
cum-synonym of wine, sulāfun, and the clearly positive attribute 
bayyatun. Line 2a describes the effects of the latter wine. In 2b the 
theme is religious proscription; the agents of prohibition are the 
qurra’—teligious fanatics whose mention is implicitly mocking in 
the use of the pronominal suffix (i.e. our [“good old"] religious 
fanatics). The notion of religious prohibition has a bearing on 
the way we should interpret 3a (“there is a vast difference between 
the living and the dead") for, given the anecdotal background of 
the poem, one may infer that mà mdta in 1a refers to nabidb al- 
zabib, which was considered by the Hanafi madbbab to be halal. 
This nabidb is described as dead in line x and therefore should be 
associated with the al-mayyit of line 3. The introduction of the 
notion of harām in 2b affects our understanding of al-mayyit, for 
there is an allusion in the juxtaposition of 2b and 3a to the 


= al-Najm here is probably the constellation, i.e. al-Thurayya: see Paul Kunitzsch, 
Untersuchungen zur Sternnomenklatur der Araber (Wiesbaden, 1961), 84. 

5 This motif is reminiscent of Abū Nuwas’: (Diwan, 43) fa-ata-ka Say’un là 
tulamisu-hu | illa bi-bissi gharizati l-'agli; see below “Kana |-Sababu Mattyyata l- 
Jahl”. 

* See Ibn Qutayba’s Kitab al-Ašriba; see also Sa‘id, Tatawwur al-Khamriyyat fi 
L-Sf'r al“ Arabî, 98-104. For recent discussions of the various legal arguments about 
the proscription of wine, see Ralph S. Hattox, Coffee and Coffee Houses (Univ. of 
Washington Press, 1988), 46-57; Joseph Sadan, "Vin—fait de civilisation", in 
Rosen-Ayalon (ed.), Studies in Memory of Gaston Wiet (Jerusalem, 1977), 129-60; 
“Khamr”, EI’, vol. iv. 
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Whom I shall delight, following my appetite, and spending 

bountifully all that I possess.* 

Such is life—not the life of Ibn Qays and his friends who drink 

pure water that cannot slake [a thirst]. 

The structure of this piece is: apostrophe (1-4) 3 dialogue (5-8) > 
apostrophe (9-12); dialogue has replaced the narrative of the two 
previous poems. Consistent with the growing tone of defiance in 
this period, the poet states that he will drink in the future (see esp. 
line xo) and throughout his life (indeed the putative events of the 
poem are all in the future); thus this type of bacchic poetry is dis- 
tinct from that in which all events are set nostalgically in the past. 
This is part of the defiant mood, but may also be consonant with 
the altering perception of time and reality posited by Jacobi." 
Indeed, Bencheikh’s comment on “Bedouin bragging”, for which 
we can presume that the ancient schedule of time and reality is pre- 
served, fails to add the necessary qualification about the innovative 
use of the future tense in this period. 

The “confrontation” between Haritha and al-Ahnaf related 
above has a sequel in the Agbani;* attributed to the same source. 
Aware of the anger of al-Ahnaf, who threatened to satirize Haritha 
were it not for the indelicacies the latter himself knew about al- 
Ahnaf, Haritha reiterated his defiance: “can he [find] anything to 
upbraid me for other than my love for wine; it is something which 


3 


I will apologize about to no one . . .”: 
وقلت له دعتى وما أنا شارب‎ 
لامنى فيا اللثام الأشايب‎ ob 
يا بن قيس بُخالب‎ de ألا ليس‎ 
ااال ای الا‎ 
wile جهلا وحلمك‎ — 
وشا واركف كل ما انت راکب‎ 
CJ شك‎ Y وکل امرئ ما اعتاد‎ doe Cadi ca Syl db 
السات‎ eise عل‎ cil, eiua عا نما‎ et 
Cahill عليك‎ SALTY إذا أنت‎ Use من كان‎ lg أنت أو ما‎ Cs 
^ The Arabic of this line (wa-abdbulu 'afwan kulla má malakat yadî) is striking- 
ly similar to Tarafa's in kunta là tasti‘u daf'a maniyyati da'-ni ubüdir-bà bi-ma 


malakat yadî (Mu'allaqa, line 55). 
كد‎ See “Time and Reality in Nasib and Ghazal”. 


وكم AY‏ لى فى الشراب de‏ 
فلست عن الصهباء ما عشت pale‏ 
أأترك Stee Sly du‏ 

EU‏ معدو عله وغاد نا 

Sly‏ حلم تزجر الناس عن هوى 
فحلمّك صله لا ey «M‏ 


* Agbünî, 23/459. 
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reform himself and returned in the evening. Haritha then said [to 
him]: ‘Listen, Abū Bakr, to my composition . . .’”: 

ويكرهها للأريحى spol‏ 

dosh لست فيه‎ au اه ودع عنك‎ Roe 

سأشربها صهباء كالمسك uoo‏ وأشربها فى كل ناد ومشها 

3e el, ab u abs geo يا بن قيس‎ pio فنفسك‎ 

وقائلة ا ار ها ابت ك عليك من التبذير قلت ها اقصدى 


AMA LÀ الكثيرٌ الال‎ cuf, 


متى يمتزجها الماء فى الكأس AP‏ 
إذا هى فاحت أذهيت XE‏ الصّدى 


á .‏ 
ولا تامریی بالسداد oh‏ 7 
Ny‏ عيبا d‏ إلا اصطباحۍ قهوة 
uia‏ صهباء كالمسك رعها 
ألا إنما الرشد hyl‏ طريقه 
سأشربها ما حم d‏ راكب 


حلاف الذى قد قلت إذ انت مُرُشدى 
Ele‏ وحدى ومع كل 
ae dh‏ كل ما ملكت يدى 
من الشرب للماء القراح المصرد 


dct 
rd 
- n y 8 7 i 

وأسعد ندمالى واتبع Bret‏ 

كذا | N usd‏ عيش ابن قيس وصحية 


Abü Bakr criticizes aspects of the generous, noble [man] which he 
[admires] but disapproves of. 
If you [wish to] remonstrate, then say what you will, but leave out 
my drinking [habits]; I am, [after all], not alone [in this]. 
I will drink red wine, whose fragrance is as musk, at every club 
and venue. 
Reform yourself, Ibn Qays, and leave me alone to my opinion, for 
it is not wholly wrong. 
Many [a censuring lady] has said: Hari, won't you desist from 
squandering; I replied: Go easy! 
Do not order me to righteousness, for I have seen that no wealthy 
man is immortal. 
My only fault is that I drink wine in the morning—wine which 
froths when water mixes with it in the cup, 
Aged [wine], of reddish hue, its fragrance like Musk; when it 
wafts, it slakes the thirst of a man. 
The clear path of piety is contrary to what you have said, since 
_you are my guide to righteousness. 
I will drink it as long as there are those that ride on the 


pilgrimage to God, openly, on my own or with any cheerful 
companion, 
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indulgence increasingly jibbed at traditional martial chivalry, the 
language and images of which were transformed into amusing 
allegories.” 


Qatada ibn Mu‘rib versus Abu Jilda al-Yaskuri 


Abi Jilda al-Yaškurī illustrates the dichotomy and antithesis which 
polemical poets wielded and which embraced religious elements— 
he writes, for example, in a poem of mock piety and repentance 
(again addressed to a specific adversary): “I will strive for piety 
(taqwa) and knowledge (‘ilm)”. In summary form: ‘ilm and 
taqwa/tuga (and also rusd and 'agl) are part of bilm and contrast 
jahl, to which no poet ever admits. l 

Below are a pair of duelling poems recorded together in the 
Aghani; both are constructed around the aforesaid dichotomy. The 
first is by Qatada b. Mu'rib: 





DS ^ 3‏ 
يصبح سكران ويمسى كا 


لا يعرف GI‏ من الباطل 
a‏ قول الناصح العاذل 
وكان فى الذروة ot‏ وائل 
فيش bae‏ الرجل العاقل 
يعرفه كل فتی جاهل 
أصبح لا أستى ae‏ الوابل 
إلى الى Gee‏ من بابل 





فالسجن إن عاش له Ups‏ والسيجن دارٌ العاجز الخامل 


Abii Jilda in his drunkenness does not know falsehood from truth. 

He increases persistently in error, not heeding the words of the 
admonisher, whose advice is sincere. 

His father and cousins were incapable men though [having] been 
the pinnacle of [Bakr b.] Wail. 


structured around this very phrase which, in the context of the qasida, represents 
one half of an essential dichotomy. 


* Though wine poets mocked heroism, they themselves could be mocked for 
lacking muruwwa; indeed, the Aghānī (23/477) relates how on being defeated at 
Dülàáb by the Azdriga Haritha b. Badr was chided by one Ghawth b. al-Hubab; the 
latter's principal medium of satire was khamr: (line 1) “Haritha b. Badr, you hide 
behind the goblet; indeed you are more worthy of it than striking down the 
enemy”—wine only gives “Dutch courage”: ‘alay-ka bi-ha sahba’a ka-l-miski ribu- 
ha | yagallu akbu-ba li-l-‘ida ghayra ha’ ibi. 
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Many a man who has censured me about wine have I myself 
upbraided saying: never you mind what I drink! 

I will never desist from red wine as long as I live, though vile, 
grey-haired people remonstrate with me about it. 

Am I to abandon my pleasures and come over to your passions?— 


[you should know], Ibn Qays, that one such as me cannot be 
despoiled. 


When sharp, slender swords are drawn I am a lion both in 
defence and attack. 

You are forbearing, yet ignorantly rebuke people about their 
soul's passion—your forbearance is that of a bachelor. 


Preserve your bilm, do not squander it; leave me to my business 
and *ride" what you will. 


For I am a man who has accustomed himself to something— 


doubtless every man seeks after that to which he is 
accustomed. 


I will be generous with my money as long as I live—you 
[however] are miserly, disliked by your companions. 
What business have you with the sins of a sinful person, if every 


manner of behaviour has not been forbidden to you (i.e. you 
yourself have sinned). 


The first line focuses the very essence of the two men's exchange 
and explains its genesis: censure begets censure; line 2, as in the pre- 
vious poem, emphasizes the poet's defiance by setting it in the 
future. That his censurers have gone grey explains their demands of 
bilm. Line 3 introduces heroic language, thus defence of wine is 
strengthened by fakhr; line 6 plays on the notion of bilm and 
inverts its usual associations, for a man of þilm is not a man who 
abstains from wine, but a man who abstains from indulging in 
remonstrance and censure. In the statement “ride what you will” 
there is mock heroism, where a hackneyed view of muruwwa is 
implicitly ridiculed—all the more so since what is actually described 
here is sexual intercourse. Allusion to “riding”, and hence distantly 
to martial heroism, was common and could appear in the argu- 
ments of either censurer or censured (as above); thus in a poem to 
be discussed presently, Qatada b. Mu'rib says rebukingly of Abi 
Jilda al-Ya&kuri: Sadda rikaba I-ghayy. By the ‘Abbasid period this 
type of mockery, self-mockery or mock-heroism, had become stan- 
dard and could be found in phrases such as the following from the 
diwan of Abū Nuwas: kana l-šabābu matiyyata l-jabli." Hedonistic 


" The deftness of Abii Nuwãs’ poem lies in the fact that the defence of wine is 
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لكن Lal‏ نفسك فعل a‏ والحزم والنجدة والنائل 
فتحت d‏ بالشتم ge‏ بدا مكنون غِش فی الحشا del»‏ 


فأجهد وقل لا ترك جاهدًا شنم امرئ ذى Jie iE‏ 
áa E E MC‏ 
تعذلى ف ipie‏ 


درياقة GES‏ من بابل 
ولو eb‏ من Lay uL‏ للشيطان بالباطل 
با شرّ بكر كلها pn Ves‏ الختلس الكل 
opty Uy‏ ودعنى وما أهواه يا أحمق من باقل 


How foul you have been! If you were a righteous man who knew 
how to distinguish truth from falsehood, 
You would cease insulting me [and hold no] rancour [against me]; 
and you would not have got yourself entangled in a hunter's net. 
However, your soul has refused to act with intelligence (ruha), 
resolution (hazm), courage (najda), and grace (rail). 
You have openly insulted me such that hidden deception has 
‘appeared from inside you. 
Strive and speak! Do not cease from striving to insult a 
courageous and intelligent man! 
You censure me about a palatable wine, a panacea imported from 
Babil. 
Yet if [you, lit. he] were to see it [you] would fall to the ground 
with love for it, prostrating [yourself] to Satan—a false act. 
O you who are the worst of all Bakr in lineage—a man who 
indulges discreetly when he gets the chance, 
Preserve your honour; leave me to what I love, you who are more 
stupid than [the proverbial] Baqil. 
Abū Jilda turns Qatada's “argument” around, criticizing his adver- 
sary in line 3 for lacking nuba and hazm (analogous to ‘ilm and 
bilm); in line 5 Qatada’s insults (jahl) are implicitly contrasted 
with Abu Jilda's ‘aql. The poet identifies Qatada as an 'adbil in the 
following line: ta'dbalu-ni fi qabwatin . . . . Thus the censurer again 
steps out of the shadow of anonymity. In line 7 Abü Jilda creates 
an irreligious image highlighting the manipulation of batil in the 
exchanges of the battling poets. Then, as in the first poem, Abü 
Tilda is conscious that hija’ is directed within the tribe (line 8): ya 
Sarra Bakrin kulli-hi mabtidan. Each poet questions the other's 
merit within Bakr b. Wa'il, and preserves, through his expressed 
reservations, the status of the tribe. The poem concludes defiantly: 
da‘-ni—urging Qatada to “ird (analogous to bazm in line 3) whilst 
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So would that he were not of YaSkur—he is a bad companion for 
an intelligent man. 

He is blind to truth, and sees [only] what every ignorant man 
knows. 

He wakes up drunk, staying so until the evening; may I not be 
given anything to drink by this avaricious man. 

He has fastened the saddle of error, setting off for [the drink] 
imported from Babil. 

Prison should be his residence as long as he lives; prison is the 
[rightful] abode of a reputeless and incapacitated man. 


In the first line associated with jabl is batil, which has religious 
significance, indeed the second hemistich is an allusion to the 
Quranic wa-la talbisi |-baqqa bi-l-batil (And cover not Truth with 
falsehood).? The somewhat overworked paradox in line 5 stresses 
the dichotomy we have spoken of: Abii Jilda is both amd and basir; 
his knowledge is subsumed in his ignorance. Line 2 provides a link 
between the essential hija’ of the poem and 'adbl. Qatada claims 
that Abii Jilda: Ja yasma‘u qawla I-nasibi l'adbili (does not heed the 
good advice of the censurer). The 'adbil is nasib (a notion also to 
be found in the later poetry of Abū Nuwäs) and is thus aligned with 
the poet. Since hija’ is normally directed at someone outside the 
tribe of the poet, it is significant that in line 4 Qatada should 
begrudge Abi Jilda's lineage: fa-layta-hu lam yakun min Yaskur. In 
pre-Islamic poetry the antagonism of censure normally appears to 
come anonymously from within the tribe or the tribe of the poet's 
wife, whilst hija? comes from outside; it is possible, therefore, that 
„with the urbanization of society hija’ came increasingly from with- 
in and thus became less distinguishable from 'adbl. The alternative 
to this suggestion is to argue that this poem is not hija’, which is 
scarcely tenable. 
The poem is concluded as a mildly litigious piece in that Qatada 
condemns Abi Jilda to prison on the basis of his discourse. See line 
8: fa-l-sijnu in 'asa la-bu manzilu. 


In reply to Qatada, Abu Jilda composed a qit'a the first line of 
which is a mu‘Grada of the former's opening verse: 

ced‏ ما GH‏ من الباطل 

وم BI‏ كفة الحابل 


* Qur'àn, 11/308. 


ن secs‏ ا 
Cas‏ عن شتمى بلا إحنةٍ 
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Abū Malik! A stupor has made your head keel, whilst [the] slain 
lie at Bišr unavenged. 

Amongst them [now], cloaked in a shroud, is a man that is no 
martyr—he preaches a creed that reaps no reward. 

Boon companions whom you betrayed were attacked by the 
cavalry of Qays and their numerous spears. 


The alleged ignominy of Taghlib is that they drink instead of 
seeking vengeance for the slain. Line 16 is scatological and leads 
naturally to verse 17 which depicts al-Akhtal vomiting his wine 
whilst the possessions of Taghlib were being looted: 


Wis ont لض‎ pipe Un LN ad cai 
You vomited wine a while, meantime Taghlib’s livestock was 
pillaged [on] the day of Bisr. 
Line 18 satirizes the bacchic venue and the curative effects of wine; 
a tavern with singing-girls—a conventional image—becomes a 
brothel and normally medicinal wine instead afflicts even flies with 
illness: 
كم‎ ae AS ES apt Bl 
And in the whorehouse of Hazza you were entertained by a wine 
that sickens even the flies [that drink from it]. 


The final line of the initial section of hija’ (line 20) appears to invert 
the roles in the diyar motif of the nasib: in line 20 it is Qays, the 
poet’s tribe, who are the agents of the diyar’s destruction. The 
nasib thus appears to adumbrate an aspect of hija’; this provides 
thematic continuity between the two distinct phases of the poem. 
This suggestion is supported by line 5 of the nasib: 


1 wu s E MEE NT £e En 
أرتقابها‎ us he أو‎ Lx ونخشى من الأعداء أذنا سميعة‎ 
We fear amongst our enemies an eavesdropper or a spy whose 
observation is to be dreaded. 


In love poetry (ghazal or nasib) enmity may come from the 
censurer, the calumniator, or the envious watcher; these are possibly 
signified by the a‘da’. Jarir treated these inimical figures to fore- 
shadow the antagonism which informs the remainder of the poem. 
This has a bearing on the treatment of the censurer in general in 
Arabic poetry; essentially the censurer is anonymous and fuels the 
antagonism which may pervade the thematic repertoire of hija’. It 
is reasonable to posit that the censurer can represent anonymously 
a specific antagonist; thus in the poems of Abū Nuwas which begin 


REIL GREY RISO NE SR ERR EOE e CM 


y 
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reiterating his lack of intellect—he is ahmaq (analogous to abat 
nafsu-ka fi‘la l-nubà (also line 3) ). 

To conclude, both poems hold together as individual composi- 
tions, possessed of a single purpose—one is more distinctly aggres- 
sive, the other defensive; yet other than their forming two lines of 
discernible counterpoint the arguments presented do not depend on 
a careful structure which might serve a more consciously rhetorical 
exposition. The most valuable gleaning is that the 'adbil is the 


object of hija’—a point to bear in mind in analysis of the poems of 
Abü Nuwas. 


Jarir’s Satire of Al-Akbtal 


None of al-Akthal’s bacchic tableaux is specifically cast as a defence 
for wine,® though their eulogistic tone is in itself a positive stance. 
It is significant, therefore, that al-Akthal’s main sparring partner in 
poetry, Jarir, focused on wine as a subject of mockery to mock the 
Christianity of Taghlib. These elements of bacchic lampooning are 
distinct from the material already analysed since they are contained 
within the gharad of polythematic poems of hija’. 

One representative poem of Jarir merits brief discussion: Hawi 
gives the following thematic breakdown for the qasida beginning 
A-la bayyi Layla idh ajadda jtinabu-ha:* 

1-12  Nasib 

13-20 Hija’ of al-Akhtal for the unavenged deaths of members 

of his tribe, plus indulgence in wine 

21-32 Further satire of Taghlib and al-Akhtal 


The first line of hija’ (line 13) inverts the heroic qualities and sense 

of responsibility preserved in Imru'u l-Qays! famous utterance, al- 

yawma kbamrun wa-ghadan amrun. Imru’u |-Qays’ line expressed 

the obligation to eschew wine once the task of avenging his father's 

death (Hujr) became incumbent upon him. Examine, in contrast, 
Jarir's lines 13-15: 

Fite MEC NC 

Ao ou ve + * ^ 25 p PE ` a z 

sm d e ee‏ لم cA‏ شهيدا وداعى Y ies‏ يثابها 

Boe Pod x oy ae WW ML a NEA 

ee odi Suus 5p‏ لاقت عَليهم Qe‏ قيس وغابها 

* His bacchic expression is distinctly less rebellious than that of his contem- 

poraries; this may be partly due to the fact that he was a Christian (of the Banü 


Taghlib), and also because he inserted khamr into panegyric qagidas. 
* Šarh Diwan Jarir, ed. Hawi, pp. 75-7. 


a o» = 9 
نشوّة‎ all, cu مالك‎ uf 
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lectic. This enhanced quality, in the field of rhetoric (not specifically 
badi') seems to coincide with features of both his poetry and his era 
discussed by both Hamori in *Form and Logic in Some Medieval 
Poems" and Stetkevych in “Towards a Redefinition of Badr 
Poetry.“ Of particular interest, as will emerge, is the careful and 
varied use of contrast and antithesis (already observed in Chapter 
1), and also the way he gives wasf a function in the argument of 
individual poems, thereby allowing two elements of composition to 
coalesce in a unity of purpose. 

Whilst no antagonistic poems survive in opposition to specific 
discursive khamriyyat, there is none the less cause to examine the 
kind of material which may have existed in opposition to the wine 
poet’s hedonistic rhetoric. Our attention will thus turn briefly to 
Abū |-‘Atahiya. 


Argument in Abu l-Atabiya 


The material discussed below is akin to the poetry of Abü l- 
> Atáhiya analysed in Chapter 2. The focus there, however, did not 
highlight that feature whereby the poet presents an anonymous 
interlocutor with what approximates to an argument. The follow- 
ing lines from two different poems amply illustrate the point— 
sukru |-Sababi junün: 
uj É Bt ae "M € A 
نازعت صحى الشرابا‎ UU وَعَقلى‎ dem طاوّعت‎ LIL 
Es i 23 ae 5 "a à 
We تلقی‎ Ou ابن ما شئت‎ Ji ead ايها البانى‎ 
$ ee Muf ariel ا‎ 
أنقلابا‎ Y] HUNG بك‎ EU One Nc MGE 
32 aoe 2 wt p 7 م‎ Paar 4 
TRE أن عير الهو بها‎ fad Gill LA ua 
NOD. HE 2 UE A istas eos 
إلا ارتكابا‎ Tal ورأى كل قبيح جميلا وأبى‎ 
naqa’id contained in the anthology of his poetry entitled al-Fukaha wa-l-Ttinas fi 
Mujiin Abi Nuwas (Cairo, 1898). 
* See Edebiyát, 2 (1977). 1 5 ١ 
+ JAL 12 (1981); see with caution her comments (p. 5): “the badi* style is noth- 
ing less than the expression in poetry of the entire scope of the metaphorical and 
analytical process that characterized Mu'tazilite speculative theology (kalam) and, 
in a broader sense, the whole cultural and intellectual framework of the era of 
Mu'tazilite hegemony . . .”. Cf. esp. Da‘ ‘an-ka lawmi in which Abū Nuwas pits 
himself against a Mu'tazilite theologian. Another quotation is also relevant, where 
Stetkevych defines aspects of bad? or proto-badi poetry; they are: “1) the incorpo- 
ration of the principles of logic and theological disputation; and 2) the free 


metaphorical manipulation of traditional genre and motival elements to express 
contemporary social ideas . . .". 


SER Deu dn od AE ARENA) UI مام‎ ONSE ميو ع‎ SATA P s PPLE ARA مسو‎ V brin ve RU Rm ALI 
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with the commonplace censurer there. is a strong sense that the 
motif is not merely introductory but gives a forceful impulse to the 
descriptive and eulogistic passages of description that ensue. As we 
shall demonstrate subsequently, the /@’im of the first verse of Da‘ 
‘an-ka lawmi presages the figure of Ibrahim al-Nazzim, who is 
lampooned specifically in the last two lines of the poem. 


THE ‘ABBASID PERIOD 


To my knowledge no antagonistic poems survive in opposition to 
specific discursive khamriyyat of Abū Nuwas. There are, however, 
examples of him lampooning a particular individual; as well as in 
answer to Ibrahim al-Nazzàm he composed a khamriyya of hija’ 
against one Abii Ayyüb." The spirit of hija’, furthermore, informs 
his frequently irreverent treatment of the aflal topos; indeed a 
kbamriyya in which eight out of twelve lines treat the atlal wryly 
is a poem of hija’ almost to the same degree as it is a khamriyya.” 

In view of the keen literary awareness he showed of poetry that 
pre-dated him, we have licence to consider certain poems in the 
light of the early material that has been discussed.“ Abū Nuw4s 
went beyond his predecessors in the extent and quality of his dia- 


* See Diwan, 122. The poem mocks Abū Ayyüb for drinking nabidh as opposed 
to “rap”. It should be noted that none of the poems in the section entitled Naga’ idu- 
hu ma'a |-su‘ara’ (i.e. Abū Nuwas’ poetic contests with other poets) in vol. i of 
Wagner’s edition (pp. 24-105) are pertinent to the ensuing discussion; those poems 
which catch our eye thematically are simply amplifications (or mu‘Gradas) of kham- 
riyyat by Abū Nuwas. * See Diwan, 52. 

* [n 1936 Muammad ‘Arafah contributed *al-Munáqada fi ši'r Abi Nuwās” to 
a volume of al-Hilal devoted solely to the ‘Abbasid wine poet (p. 1170). ‘Arafah 
makes an important observation about Abū Nuwãs’ poetry: wa-qad nàqada Abū 
Nuwās $u‘ara’a 'agri-hi li-mitbli l-'ilali llati qaddamna-ba (al-mundfasat, al-kbilafat 
...) wa-kana fi-bi ma yughri $u'ara'a ‘asri-hi bi-an yunagidii-hu wa-yughri-hi bi-an 
yunagida-bum. "Arafah mentions a pair of antagonistic poems: “wa-qad haji 
Khindifa wa-Asadan bi-qasidati-bi lati awwalu-bà: a-lam tarba“ ‘ala l-talali l-tamsi 
| ‘afa-bu kullu ashama dbi rtijási. Fa-'arada-hu al-Hakamu b. Qanbar bi-gagidatin 
awwalu-ba: da'i l-atlala ‘an-ka Aba Nuwāsi | ‘afa-ba kullu ashama dbi rtijasi”. 
Basing himself on these lines “Arafah views one aspect of Abii Nuwãs’ spirit of 
munaqada as being due to su‘abi sympathies. He does not, however, pursue this 
notion in detail. Another relevant observation is the following: "wa-kána majinan 
khali'an mutabattilan dá'iyan ila l-tabattuli wa-l-mujiini wa-kana dhāka yughri abla 
Ljaddi bi-munaqadati-hi fa-min duG@i-hi ila l-tabattuli qawlu-bu: da‘ ‘an-ka mà 
jaddit bi-hi wa-tabattal" Though 'Arafah's article makes this important point it is 
devoid of analysis; he neglects to clarify that a significant feature of Abū Nuwas’ 
wine poems is their existence in a general ambience of mundgada which Abū Nuwas 
engages by composing some of his finer wine poems as structured, rhetorical pieces. 

The polemical aspect of wine poetry is commonly overlooked as illustrated by the 
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my malady). Since the effects of inebriation are conventionally 
described figuratively as a “death” (in phrases such as sari' mudam) 
light is shed on the meaning of line 3: 


Yes در أن تكون لها‎ tle eii ees 
Avoid [your] carnal appetite and be wary of being slain by it. 
Line 5 may be seen to argue against forced seduction: 
DM ART da 3 a ا‎ gS 
"es به‎ wo s من لم يكن لَك مُنصِفًا ف‎ 
If someone behaves not justly in love (i.e. does not reciprocate 
your feelings) then seek another [lover]. 


If one is to read into the poem a pious message the verse may 
signify: do not seduce an unwilling victim, seek rather love of God. 

The use of the word zguniin (or its singular form gann) occurs 
variously in the zubdiyyat and appears normally to identify the 
poet’s opinion in antagonism to its antithesis. Examine the follow- 
ing three lines from a single 22-line composition:” (lines 11, 16, 


and 75) perde TE * S due. A 20e 
والتصاريف جمة غاديات رائحات والحادثات فنون‎ 
PORC MET E 50 ce "ono E 
والبفين الشفاء من كل هم ما يثير الهموم إلا الظنون‎ 
7 Wu Ew e ul, he Badd: eo الس ود‎ OS a CE 
oss أمر‎ SS فى الل نه وترضى‎ Sal أن تحن‎ gals 


The vagaries of Fate are legion, coming in the morning and going 
in the evening, and events are of different types. 

[Only a single,] steadfast certainty [in the nature of Truth can] 
cure all worry--speculation brings only anguish. 

[True] wealth entails righteous thoughts about God and resigned 
acceptance of any plight. 


Abū Nuwas’ qasida, Li-man talalun,' may be loosely interpreted as 
a counter-text to this poem: in Abū Nuwas' qasida there is a claim 
that opinions are valid in their diversity: al-guniinu fununu. He 
thereby vindicates his championing of wine. In Abū l-'Atáhiya's 
poem it is only the vicissitudes of Fate that are various (line 15): 
wa-l-hadithatu funiinu. Hence the refuge of certainty (al-yaqin) in 
religion, which discourages speculation: mā yuthiru l-humüuma illa 
l-zunanu. Righteous opinion is singular (gann): wa-l-ghina an 
tubassina l-zanna fi llabi. 


° Diwan Abi |-‘Atabiya, 422-3. 
* Diwan Abi Nuwās, 68-9. 
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For a long time I paid heed to my ignorance . . . and competed in 
drinking wine with my friends. 

You who build [castles] to [compete with and] destroy Fate, build 
as you like—you will meet with perdition. 

Do you feel secure from Death? Yet Death and Fate will grant 
nothing more than a great upheaval! 

You Man who refuse to abandon the pleasures of youth, 

And deem every foul deed a noble act—[who has a mind] only for 


sin!" 
Opell the Ub 25 لمي‎ a 
تهون‎ ees ورف عيف الا‎ 
see dift لا تم‎ 
Spal كَرهنا‎ op DANI 
عا ون سکون‎ OS VEI V 


You! Libertine! Go slowly, for you have long been a libertine. 

You have [tried to] humble the depredations of Time—you have 
humbled what cannot be humbled. 

Do not trust [the vagaries] of the Nights; each one is treacherous. 

Despite our loathing [for this end] Death annihilates us all. 

Though we might be rested Fate [has us in mind] and takes no 
rest.” 


The impulse here is clear: Abū !-‘Atahiya’s critique—through stan- 
dard bikma—has clearly become a pious one. 

The first five verses of a 14-line zubdiyya? can be interpreted 
from a certain perspective as an anti-khamriyya; they evoke some 
of the motifs of hedonistic poetry: (verse 1) 


الحرص tle‏ قد a vs Jal‏ إلا قليلا 


A zealous [desire for dalliance] is a malady which has adversely 
affected all but a few. 


The description of al-hirsu (eagerness to indulge in pleasures) as da’ 
alludes quite plausibly to the confession of lyric poetry, crystallized 
most eloquently in the much-cited hemistich of Abū Nuwas: dawi- 
ni bi-llati kanat hiya |-da’u (Give me the cure that was the cause of 

* Diwan Abi |-‘Atabtya, pp. 52-3. 

? Ibid. 417. 

* Ibid. 352. 
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be grouped together; line 4 is individual and contains the real sub- 
stance of an argument; line 5 is the sole extent of wasf; the last three 
lines also form a group. Censure provides the focus of the first three 
lines—the tone is, by design, emphatically antagonistic. Examine 
the Arabic of line 1: 

abl لا‎ LEE ولك لَعَمرى‎ Ee cum کی‎ de ولاح‎ 
It is significant for the purpose of this discussion that the word 
khutta, in the second hemistich, is given by Lane, alongside the 
more common meaning, as "*argument/testimony"; thus the 
hemistich can be rendered: *By my life, that is an argument I can- 
not accept". The apparent meaning of the phrase kay yaji'a bi- 
bid'atin in the first hemistich is: “A censurer censured me in order 
to bring about an innovation/heresy". Bid'a is a word of powerful 
resonance by virtue of its religious significance and is used here 
with some duplicity. It seems that Abū Nuwas intended a specious 
religious argument to counter a genuine religious disapprobation, 
hence there is a humorous discord between the censurer's bid'a and 
the pious advice that he gives in line 2b: tuwarrithu wizran fadiban 
man yadbuqu-bà ( [wine] bequeaths a heavy burden of sin to who- 
ever drinks it). By implication the meaning offered by the first 
hemistich is that Abū Nuwaàs' acquiescence in censure and hence 
abstinence from wine would in itself constitute a strange “heresy”. 
This is borne out in hemistich 2a where we read laba-ni kay là 
asraba |-raba (He censured me so as not to drink wine). Effectively 
hemistich 2a explains ra. 

It is possible also to understand ra and 2a in the following 
manner: *He has censured me in order to bring up the subject of 
heresy (i.e. to accuse me of heresy) . . . and thus to stop me drink- 
ing wine." 

Finally, when we view the entire poem we find the phrase kay 
yajî a bi-bid‘atin to be even more nuanced, for it may also carry the 
sense: *He has censured me in order that I may answer him with a 
heresy”. This the poet achieves by quoting at the end of his poem 
the famous and consummately hedonistic verse of the mukbadram 
Abū Mihjan al-Thaqafi: 


(3e تر وی عظامى بعد موق‎ 
If I die bury me by the vine so that its roots can slake [the thirst] 
of my bones after my death. 


إذا Bau be‏ إلى جنب كرمة 


5 See Lane, p. 700. 
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Abū Nuwas’ Rhetorical Khamriyyat 


There is a khamriyya by the poet rhyming in ra’ which Ghazalî has 
judiciously entitled Fatwa Fagihin (“The Lawyer’s Judgement").* 
It comprises r9 lines and is like no other wine poem in the diwan. 
It is not a tavern poem, it contains no fanciful description of wine, 
nor does it depict seduction; it simply constitutes a tongue-in-cheek 
conversation with a learned man, steeped in the religious sciences, 
who gives the *soul-searching" poet advice on the most fundamen- 
tal of Islam's fara’id (the pillars of Faith). The poet asks a series of 
questions about al-nabidh (date wine), al-salat (prayer), al-siyam 
(fasting), al-tasadduq (alms), al-bajj (pilgrimage), et al, and 
receives in each case an answer which sits comfortably with the 
spirit of a hedonistic individual: nabidh is not halal (permissible), 
instead one should drink a more powerful wine (qar) that emits 
sparks; with regard to prayer one should make up for the lost 


evening prayers of a whole year during the daylight hours of a: 


single day; one should never make the niyya (solemn intention) to 
fast; as for the pilgrimage it should not be performed even should 
Mecca be at one’s doorstep . . . Thus unfolds a blasphemous coun- 
sel; it is this counsel only that is encumbent (wajib) upon the poet. 

Though the jurist is described as babrun mina l-abbar (line 2)— 
that is, a Jewish scholar—this may simply allude to the fact that the 
abbàr were, as converts to Islam, some of the finest jurists or most 
learned men of the early Islamic community (as in the case of Ka‘b 
al-Ahbar, one of the chief sources of hadith literature). More 
significant is that the whole composition is addressed at the ‘adbil 
who resides at a tavern. The poem seeks, therefore, to justify indul- 
gence in the face of opposition. In the case of this poem the defen- 
sive, even rhetorical, impulse is clear; but we find the same impulse, 
presented in a less dominant manner, in other poems. 


Wa-Lahin Laba-Nr* 


This poem unfolds logically towards a defiant quotation in the final 
line. It is a well-wrought piece of holistic discourse that sets itself 
against a putative argument—a rebuke. Of 8 lines the first three can 


* Dmnwün, 200-1. The poem has been translated into French by Vincent Monteil 
in Le Vin, le vent, la vie, 75-6. 

^ Habr is by no means employed exclusively for non-Muslim scholars. 

^ Diwan, 9; ed. Wagner, pp. 222—3. The full Arabic text and translation of this 
poem is contained in Appendix B. 
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Kana |-Sababu Matiyyata l-Jahl 


From time to time Abū Nuwās makes a show of acquiescing in a 
judgement in order to reject it later. This is clear from a short frag- 
ment which begins with a pious question: wa-qã’ilin bal turidu l- 
hajja (Someone asked me, “Do you wish to go a pilgrimage?”); the 
poet answers positively: qultu la-hu na‘am (Yes!); however, he 
qualifies this response with a reservation: idha faniyat ladhdbatu 
Baghdadhi (When the pleasures of Baghdad are exhausted). He 
expands this condition in the next two lines, listing all the venues 
of indulgence in the vicinity of Baghdad (Qutrabbul, al-Firk, 
Kilwadh, al-Salihiyya, and al-Karkh)—these should first have been 
exhausted before performance of the Hajj. The last line confirms 
that the poet is ridiculing this solemn matter: “Suppose Baghdad is 
rid of me, how can I then be rid of Tizanabadh?” 

A similar process operates in the more refined qasida, Kana l- 
Sababu.” The poem begins by acquiescing in a moral judgement: 
kana |-sababu matiyyata l-jahli. However, the hemistich is a “false 
friend" to a putative censurer; for whilst it appears to adumbrate 
repentance and abstinence, the opposite emerges; indeed the poem 
ends with a sudden vindication of wine. Essentially the poem is 
bipartite, consisting of: (i) reflections on al-sabab (1-6) and 
(ii) description of wine (8-15); line 7 provides a transition from the 
past to the present, whilst line 16 is the ironical and contrary 
conclusion which sets the whole gasida against a background of 
censure. 

Part (i) contains an ambivalence symptomatic of the qasida as a 
whole; for, whilst the hemistich introduces al-Sabab as the “steed” 
of ignorance," the following five and a half lines describe youth in 
a nostalgic and lyrical manner; the tone of confession is channelled 
into fond memories—a more positive attitude: (1-6) 


° Diwan, x67. 

* Ibid. 42-3; ed. Wagner, pp. 233-6. 

* Note the similarity of this image to Qatada b. Mu'rib's condemnation of Abū 
Jilda: Sadda rikaba I-ghayyi. It should be noted, however, that Ibn Qutayba prefers 
a variant of the opening hemistich in his Kitab al-Si'r wa-l-Su‘ara’ (ed. Mufid 
Qumayha, Beirut, 1981, p. 426): yarwi-hi l-násw matiyyata wa-la ara-bu illa 
mazinnata li-anna |-Satra li-l-Nabighati fa-akbadha-hu min-bu wa-buwa qawlu-bu: 
fa-inna mazinnata l-jahli |-3ababu. Ibn Qutayba’s reading is plausible and does not 
affect our interpretation of the entire poem; however, in support of reading matiyya 
is the metaphor in line 7. 

* Jahl is used in the broadest sense of untempered behaviour. 
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In this way the poem is held together tightly, with the last line 
echoing the first (a common trait of the poet, and one which is 
variously achieved). 

Real argument is confined to line 4: “Should I reject [wine] when 
God has not rejected the name of wine, and when the Caliph him- 
self is its friend?” The logical premiss presented here is trans- 
parently facile; however, the force of the line lies in forging associ- 
ation between the wine and the highest authority in a manner that 
is striking, amusing, and, within its own compass, irrefutable. 
There are frequent attempts in the khamriyyat to forge association, 
through a variety of contextual possibilities, with the Caliph in sup- 
port of khamr; such, for example, is the case in the poem Kayfa l- 
nuzü' (see below). 

The dialectic of the poem works in setting the first three lines off 
against the last three (6-8). The meaning of line 6 itself is somewhat 
opaque yet highly original: 


فنحن OL,‏ لم نسكن Merle UH‏ فما Wile‏ في V] pl‏ رحيقّها 
There is an adumbration here of death-in-wine** and therefore of‏ 
the final line of the poem; I interpet the line thus: *Even though [in‏ 
this world] we cannot live in Paradise for a brief moment, our‏ 
Paradise [in this world/dabr] is its [i.e. Paradise's] wine." The‏ 
second hemistich of line 7 again echoes ma hayitu rafiqu-ha (3b)‏ 
with the analogous inni ilā waqti |-mamati Saqiqu-ha; that is, “I‏ 
will drink until I die”. A logical sequel to this image, if one were to‏ 
be sought, would be that of drinking after death; this Abū Nuwas‏ 
produces with a deftly appropriate quotation. In this way the mean-‏ 
ing of line 6 unfolds in line 8. The poem does not present a real‏ 
argument as such but there is a logical rhetoric of accumulating‏ 
defiance which culminates in the final verse.”‏ 

The poem as a whole celebrates a fanciful future indulgence; to 
this end it is inspired by an earlier poem but it is a far cry from the 
predominantly nostalgic temporal framework of the nasib (and its 
attendant passages) in pre-Islamic poetry. 


** Tr is reminiscent of Tarafa's: wa-in kunta là tasti‘u daf'a maniyyati | fa-da'-ni 
ubādir-hā bi-ma malakat yadî. 

7 In the context of mockery the phrase fa-ya ayyubd L-labi (line 7b) should be 
noted; it may allude to the phrase yà ayyuhā l-sāqī and thus further identify the tone 
of hija’ which underscores defiance of the censurer. 
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[It is a] golden wine, glorified by its Persian owners and which 
transcends any similarity to itself; 

It was saved for Adam before his creation, preceding him by a 
step [in Time]; 

It came to you as a thing to be grasped only by the instinct and 
sensitivity of your intellect; 

Your eye circles around it[s] pure, smooth, gilded skin; 

If water is poured onto it, [its surface] is clothed in bubbles that 
are like the bells of an anklet, 

So that when it settles, the sides of the goblet produce writing 
which appears in the form of ants’ feet, 

[They form] two lines of loose and joined letters, devoid of 
diacritical marks (i.e. they are unintelligible). 


Line 16 concludes the poem ironically: the conjunctive particle fa’ 
(with which it begins) forges a connection with the preceding 
passage; it is thus the qualities of the wine already outlined which 
effectively provide the poet’s answer to censure: 


JA dec مسامفة‎ Lays رجا‎ op sul Jase 


So excuse your brother, for he is a man whose ears have grown used 
to censure. 


The basic dichotomy of the poem is evident; we have still, however, 
to examine the imagery which enables the final statement: within 
the schema of the dichotomy there is a contrast between youth as 
matiyyatu l-jabli and wine as perceptible only through the intellect 
(bi-bissi gharizati l-'agl).^ The wine is, indeed, of an almost numi- 
nous quality, preceding as it does the creation of Adam. Far from 
being associated with youth, wine contrasts it. Here the dichotomy 
of jahl and ‘aql (part of hilm) provides the very structure of the 
poem. 

That the wine is older than Adam allows it to transcend time 
and thus, effectively, to transcend what within a cosmological time- 
scale is a fleeting transition from youth to old age. There is a pre- 
sumption in line 8 of abstinence but the ensuing description of wine 
relegates this to an irrelevance. 

In structure the gasida involves the same kind of inversion as 
takes place in “Afā |-musalla,® in which the celebration of wine in 

e The image is reminiscent of another 5-line poem of wasf which expands on the 
image of the first line: (Diwan, 47) daqqa mana l-kbamri hatta | buwa fi rajmi l- 
gunini. 

* Diwan, 3-5. See also above, pp. 112-14. 
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JA الضّحكات‎ Gooey 

وأصاحت الآذان LA‏ 

Av Byes عند الفتاة‎ 


كان الشباب fet chee‏ 
كان الجميل إذا Cua‏ به 
كان الفصيح إذا نطقت به 


كان d Qux‏ ماربه 


والباعئى Ludi,‏ قد رقدوا حتى أكون خليفة Je‏ 
والآمری حى إذا CAR‏ فيل ان يد Filo‏ 


Youth was the steed of [my] ignorance [yet] adorned our laughter 
and our merriment. 

It was my beauty if I donned it, walking in my resonant sandals. 

It was my eloquence as I spoke, and when ears listened to my 
discourse. 


It interceded for my desires with the young girl, and achieved my 
revenge. 


It urged me on, as people slept [appointing me] her husband’s 
vicegerent. 

It ordered me, that even when my soul determined [restraint] it 
helped my hands to a deed! 


Line 7 brings the remainder of the poem into the present: 


فالآن صرت إلى chi, agua‏ عن gall 4b‏ رَخْلى 
Now my steps have shortened [with age] and I have unloaded my‏ 
saddle from the back of youthful passions.‏ 


The line is a false signpost to repentance and abstinence in old age 
(which would normally be associated, expressly or otherwise, with 
hilm); for the celebration of wine that begins at line 8 ‘sustains the 
poet's love for wine in the present (wa-l-ka’su ahwa-ha), despite 
its destruction of his livelihood and mature qualities. Examine the 
positive depiction of wine which follows: 


صفراء Wide‏ مرازبُها 
siis d ex ss‏ 
def‏ ع كه t N‏ 
S68‏ شىء لا تلامسه 
sy‏ منها العين Dd‏ 
فإذا علاها الماك (putt‏ 


Selly عن النظراء‎ GE 
JAM إلا بحس غريزة‎ 
سهل‎ eel imul > 
Ju psi cus 
والشكل‎ pedi من‎ jt 
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Hoary locks are not perforce a signpost to old age and, more 
especially, incapacity; the logical inference of line 3 is “whilst I 
can drink I should and will". In the apparent logic of his conclusion 
Abü Nuwas has performed a sleight of hand; for abstinence from 
wine is drawn away from religious obligation, where faith holds 
sway over logic, and evaluated only rationally, through the invita- 
tion to qiyas, in the context of Sayb. The latter is presented as a 
variable which may or may not signal the incapacity that demands 
abstinence.” One senses that only incapacity would contravene the 
demands أو‎ 

Four lines of description follow. The wine is praised for its 
experience (makhbaru-ha)—an image analogous to the depiction of 
wine’s old age (its origins in the time of Adam). It is worthy in line 
4b of the imbiber's most refined eulogy (fa-la-ha |-mubadhdhabu 
min thana’i l-basi)—a clue to the nature of bacchic description 
within the accepted generic framework of Arabic poetry; that is, 
wasf of kbamr functions as madih of khamr. Praise of wine in itself 
supports the imbibing of wine. In lines 5-6 wine is celebrated as a 
source of light and is more delightful than the vanquishing of a 
once recalcitrant beloved, both of which themes, when treated in 
detail, may lend a structural coherence to the khamriyya. In the 
allusions that he makes to favourite topics of celebration Abi 
Nuwis gives the whole corpus of his wine poetry a role in the per- 
suasive function of this poem. The qualities of wine are then capped 
in line 7 by the good nature and character of its entourage (tibu 
khala’ igi l-jullasi). 

The introduction of human qualities adumbrates the final two 
lines of satire and eulogy which recapitulate and round off the dis- 
cursive aspect of the poem. Progressing from a logical but defensive 
argument at the outset of the gasida, Abu Nuwás now attacks the 
censurer, exposing his hypocrisy in abstaining from wine for the 
sake of appearance only: 


“ This motif is reminiscent of an anonymous fragment from the Greek 
Anthology; see Greek Lyric, II, p. 213: PAG yépovra repavdv, | did véov yopevrdv | àv 
8 ó yépwv xopevn, | rpixas yépwv pév سجوع‎ | ras 86 dpévas vedte (1 love a pleasant old 
man, I love a young dancer: and if the old man dances, then he is old as far as his 
hair is concerned, but young at heart). 

* In one khamriyya (see Diwan Abū Nuwas, 679) šayb lends urgency to the 
poet’s desires: (line ra) dabika LSaybu fi nawāþi |-zalami — (line za) fa-sqi-ni 
sulafatan binta 'asrin. 

7 We have seen criticism of hypocrisy to have been a concern of earlier Umayyad 
wine poets, such as Haritha b. Badr. 
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the present is offset against initial introductory lines about youth.” 
Abū Nuwaás struggled against the social norm according to which 
old age necessitated restraint. This theme is amply clear in his short 
piece Kayfa l-nuzü'.5 


Kayfa l-Nuzū‘ 
In this gasida® a question is asked in the first line: 


QV de واکان قس ذا لَنا يا‎ bal كيف اتروع عن‎ 
How can I give up [my] passions and the wine cup? Sir, consider 
this carefully! 


The subject matter is familiar but the format is new. By asking a 
question about abstinence (zuzi) Abū Nuwas allows himself to 
answer with an original and defiant statement that draws the whole 
debate into a quasi-legal forum. Defiance and antagonism, the 
essence of a spirited exchange, emerge in the second hemistich in 
both the use of the imperative, a frequent manner of address 
against censure, and the mention of the 'adbil himself. More signifi- 
cant are the words gis and qiyas, which are used both literally in 
the straightforward sense of compare/consider—logical after the 
initial question in ra—and as a trope which evokes a legal scenario 
and context for discussion. Qiyds is the one branch of the usil al- 
figh through which the drinking of wine could gain religious 
endorsement, and it was through giyds, applied to the interpreta- 
tion of some baditb, that the Hanafis drew their conclusions as to 
the permissibility of certain types of wine—notably nabidh.” 
Lines 2 and 3 provide an answer, arguing against the necessity of 
abstinence. Abū Nuwaàs' argument is founded in a simple logic: 


T Ji du الشيب‎ eal e p e وذ علدت سني‎ 
بالكأس‎ ud Jest aie E ولوا قيطت نمللت نا‎ 
If I count my years I find no excuse for greyness to descend upon 
my head [of hair]. 
They [may] say, ‘You have become [old and] grey’, yet my hand is 


not so [old] that I cannot hold a cup to my [lips]! 


* In the case of ‘Afā I-musallà youth is a time of piety and religious worship 
which yields to a present of indulgence. % Diwan, 105. 

* Though the poem comprises 9 lines only it qualifies as a gasida, in the strictest 
terms, due to the “سيم‎ in the first line. More significant, however, is that the poem 
makes a vague allusion to the formal qasida structure and thematic register in being 
cast, in the final line, as a somewhat accelerated poem of madib. 

7 See Sa'id, Tatawwur, 98-104. For further reading see n. 30 above. 
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The second line replies to the first and begins the poet’s defence of 
both ghazal and khamr: 


as‏ اشرو وفرع RAS‏ لح ads ona‏ الراح فى آلكاس 


How to abstain, when my heart is sundered by [endearing] eyes 
and the colour of wine in its chalice? 


Line 3 sustains treatment of nuza‘. The religious ideal of abstinence 
leading towards rusd is confronted directly: idh naza'tu ila rusdin 
takannafa-ni ra yani; Abū Nuwas offers his opinion—ra’y*— 
couched in the following line in language derived from an essen- 
tially Islamic dichotomy: ‘usr and yusr.? Playfully the poet skirts 
the boundaries of serious religious debate; he disguises, within a 
conventional framework, words which would have deeper 
significance in the implicitly religious context against which he pits 
himself. 

The Qur’anic innamda maʻa I-‘usri yusr'? articulates an all-encom- 
passing dichotomy, implicitly subsumed by Iman inasmuch as it is 
not restricted to any particular human context; thus Abū Nuwas 
experiences the Qur'anic dichotomy as twin indulgence (women 
and wine): wine is the poet's consolatory ease (yusr) against painful 
love (usr): (line 4) 


13 فى القصف للأيّام Uae‏ والعُسرٌ فى Jos‏ من أهوى من الناس 
Yusr comprises earnest days of revelling, whilst ‘usr is the‏ 
[painful] company of the one I love.‏ 


Whilst the first three lines revolve around the disputed focal point 
of abstinence/restraint (naza‘a: (x) qali naza‘ta; (2) kayfa l-nuzit‘u; 
(3) idba naza‘tu), they also introduce the dichotomy of subject 
matter—wine and love—that is schematized in the fourth line. The 
final three lines produce a more unrestrained celebration of the 
poet’s pleasure which, in the final verse, cushions the memory of a 
painful love. Together these three lines confirm that the Qur’anic 
dichotomy has been transformed. 

The chiastic structure of the poem resides in the fact that the 
fourth—the middle—line of the poem crystallizes the dichotomy of 


* The use of ray here appears to allude to its technical sense in fiqh; see ET, iii. 
1133: “opinion. As a technical term denoting the purely intellectual function it is 
used in the system of Islam in opposition to such terms as ‘hilm, sunna, kitab Allab 
and hadith.” Ra’y was eventually limited to qiyas (see the previous poem). 

3 This dichotomy existed in the Jabiliyya. However, its inclusion in the Qur'àn 
transformed its significance. 75 Qur'àn, 94/4. 
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لا للناس‎ Rx us لله‎ oS XA عن‎ cep bg 
If you will abstain from folly, then let this abstinence be for God 
not for [other] people. 


This attitude vindicates the poet's religious sensitivity on its own 
terms. The final line seals the poem as madih, altering its rhetorical 
focus in defence of wine: 

Gall b‏ مَدِيحَ قوم لم تين Me d‏ فامدح بی عباس 


And if you wish to praise a people and be honest in your praise, 
then praise Ban “Abbas.” 


There is in fact a clever stepping-stone towards mention of the 
Banü “Abbas in the preceding line, namely mention of God. An 
association is contrived between God and the protectors of reli- 
gion—the ‘Abbasid Caliphate. Thus the redirecting of attention 
from the hypocritical outpourings of a pious society towards the 
poet’s own intimated religious sincerity, despite indulgence, is 
achieved by association with the Banu ‘Abbas. Abū Nuwás found 
a short cut towards defending his duplicitous position by invoking 
the name of the ruling dynasty. 

Like Kayfa lL-muzu', Yusrun wa-'usrun? is a poem which 
develops a rhetorical counter-riposte based on language with reli- 
gious resonances. The ethical framework within which the poet is 
working is that of the new order—as opposed to the old order of 
ancient poetry. It is a 7-line poem which appears innocuous in con- 
tent—fleeting statements of defiance and description are apparently 
devoid of any purposeful structure, and end with a commonplace 
quotational envoi. However, the poem has a delicate chiastic struc- 
ture which eloquently bespeaks its epicurean stance. In the opening 
line the key-word is naza'ta: 


Ly CEL MU‏ يعلموا Ges‏ فى كل SR‏ ساجى الطرف مياس 
They have said, “You have forsworn [indulgence]", ignorant of‏ 

my desire for every slender, swaggering youth with a gentle 

gaze. 

™ This line is missing from Wagner’s edition; see pp. 186-7. 

”* This verse is reminiscent of Muti! b. Ilyas’: wa-idha aradta madiba-bu | lam 
yakdu qawlu-bu fi bina'i-bi; see von Grunebaum, “Three Arabic Poets of the Early 
Abbasid Age (The Collected Fragments of Muti‘ b. Iyas, Salm al-Khasir and Abū ‘š- 
Samaqmaq)", Orientalia, 17 (1948); line 9 of fragment III in praise of Ghamr b. 
Yazid. Line 3 of the same poem foreshadows another sentiment to be found in Abii 
Nuwas: dafi l-nasiba wa-dhikra-bu. ^ Diwan, 140; ed. Wagner, pp. 190-1. 
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The abode of one whose saliva was sweet and whose touch was 
soft; 

Yet she was not just—emaciation is visible on my face, whilst her 
face is preserved [from decay]. 


The poet’s subjugation to love and the qualities of the beloved (wa- 
amma wajbu-bà fa-masunu) bring to mind the imagery of *udbri 
ghazal and set the poem firmly into the tradition that had developed 
after the more impersonal and self-rebuking love poetry of the 
Jabiliyya. In the earliest poetry the poets cut their amorous losses; 
in the ‘udbri tradition the abandoned traces are translated into the 
very epiphany of the beloved.” The very close association between 
the diyar and the beloved {insinuated by the feminine suffix -ha) 
supports this interpretation; furthermore the strength of the poet’s 
emotions implies an effort of sincerity that has a bearing on (a) the 
very existence of the lines as an experiment in composition, and 
(b) their relationship to the second half of the qasida. Lines 5 and 
6 complete the contemplative ingress: 
لغات مشكل ومبين‎ ad بين فروجها‎ col 9» 
ole نواظر منها وانطوين‎ ci Ss العيدى‎ ic c 
Into many a desert, wherein the wind through the contours of the 
land produces a variety of language—both obscure and clear, 
Have I urged my pedigree she-camel until her eyes were sunken 
and her belly emaciated. 


The lines are scarcely innovative, yet two aspects draw attention: 
first, that the image of the wind in the desert producing obscure and 
clear sound is reminiscent of the image produced in line 11 in the 
bacchic section. The image is also similar to the description of bub- 
bles, in another poem, as muntazimatun wa-ghayru muntagimin." 
In some measure this must constitute the signature of the poet, 
supporting the authenticity of the qasida in all its surviving parts. 
Secondly, we should accept the traditional *function" of the whole 
motif; the poet is to be associated with the long-suffering and 

7 Essentially the line creates an association between the diyar and the beloved. 

7 See Jacobi, “Time and Reality in Nasib and Ghazal”. 

* See Khairallah, Love, Madness and Poetry (Beirut, 1980). Commenting on 
Majniin’s attitude to Layla, Khairallah comments (p. 77): “the alchemy of her obses- 
sive presence transforms all nature into her image . . .". 

* See Diwan, p. 148, line 8. In yet another poem the noise of bubbles in the con- 


tainer is described as the unintelligible muttering of a Saykh: ka-anna ibriqa-nà idha 
suffigat | ft l-ka’si Saykhun muzamzimun Sarqu. 
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subject matter and simultaneously transforms the initial demurral 
of the first three lines (the poet coming to terms with false expecta- 
tions of his abstinence) into an unequivocal opinion: (5a) la kbayra 
fi l-'aysi illa bi-I-mudámi (There is no goodness in life except with 
wine). It is significant, futhermore, that the prosodic pulse of line 4 
is distinct from the other verses of the poem—the dichotomy being 
expressed neatly through the two hemistichs of the verse. 


Li-Man Talalun 


A qasida convincing as a piece of argumentation in support of wine 
is the bi-partite Li-man talal of fifteen lines." It contradicts the most 
familiar current of Abū Nuwās’ khamriyyat by treating the atlal 
tradition conventionally in the initial six lines. Abii Nuwas 
abhorred imitation of ancient desert topoi; he also, however, sub- 
verted the atlal motif to suit his own literary ends (as a device 
aiding the structural independence of his wine poetry, and as an 
element of irony, parody, and humour). Therefore, perforce setting 
aside the impossible task of establishing the gasida’s position in 
the chronology of Abū Nuwas’ dîwar, we are led to one of two 
possible conclusions: that the initial six lines of dhikr al-atlal are 
consonant with the poet's mood at the time of composition; or that 
they chime with the overall impulse of عط‎ 
The initial six lines are evocative (in the fawîl metre so natural to 
such contemplative ingresses from the earliest examples of Arabic 
poetry) and reveal the poet's skill in wielding ancient motifs with 
an originality and simplicity of language not incongruous to the 
lyrical language of the bacchic section: 
ap y Yi UT us iis De ale Die i 
ريات تن رماغ وكرن‎ Cle eu كا اقترنت عند‎ 
ل‎ Ub Joss (pcs ما حي‎ aps 
Opal وجهها‎ Cl بوجهى‎ Oe Say رما اسم أن‎ 


Whose are [these] remnants—this spot bare where [the riders] 
alight—buried away; their traces [now] effaced—all but the 
enduring [hearthstones] of a dark and sombre hue; 

As if doves have gathered at this dwelling, strangers one evening, 
without a nest; 


7 See Diwan, 68; ed. Wagner, pp. 305-8. 
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Here description ends. Line 15 allows one to draw an important 
conclusion from wasf and picks up on the db balifin of line 7: 


ba غيرًا والظنون‎ DI 
As he considered my description (na‘ti) he gave up [his original 
stance], calling me back, at which I said, “[He is] a friend 
who was difficult [at first] but is now easy[-going], 
For he has believed my opinion [about wine], may God [now] 


believe his, for he has opined well—opinions [indeed] are 
various!” 


فلا رأى ceo! Gi‏ واستعادق 
Ge b la‏ الله Vb‏ 


It is the poet's power of description which wins over the com- 
panion—the dhii balifin. The quality of the wine is perceived by 
virtue of poetry as a descriptive medium with its own contextual 
function. Fine description subjugates all else, including religious 
principle. Apart from line 7 and lines 14 and 15, the entire poem is 
given to wasf; Abū Nuwas attaches himself to two ends of the spec- 
trum of tradition—resolution at the aflal and dissolution in wine— 
and demonstrates his poetic prowess by converting antagonistic 
opinion through this medium. 

Both halves of the poem are relevant to the process of conver- 
sion. In the literal scenario which the poet depicts, the dhi balifin 
ithe man forsworn) is exposed only to Abi’ Nuwaàs' encomium on 
wine: gultu la-hu stabib. We must, therefore, consider the function 
of lines 1-6: both the desert and wine transcend the man; there is 
indeed an equivalence between the desert and wine, suggested by 
the similarity of images in lines 5 and 11; both control man's under- 
standing and both are associated with time; one represents the 
negative, despoiling effects of time, the other is itself enriched by 
time and attempts to transcend it (though in this statement we rely 
on our knowledge of the whole corpus of kbamriyyát, in which the 
age of wine enhances the urgency of mubadara). Yet through equi- 
valence emerges a contrast between the poet's emaciated state and 
the comfort, implicit in wine, which is man's and his inheritance: 
turathu undsin wa-undasin. In two passages of description that lie 
outside the domain of religion, Abū Nuwaãs presents a contrasting 
picture of man's plight. By virtue of this contrast the option of 
wine is vindicated, and the abstainer's resolution is dissolved. 
Furthermore, we can view the statement in line 14 concerning 
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debilitation of his camel. The state of the poet, worn out by an 
undying love and treks through the desert, gives an added dimen- 
sion to bacchic celebration. However, the meaning deduced from 
the juxtaposition of ghazal/atlal and khamr is not as clear as it is 
in Aba Nuwas’ Wa-muwáti l-tarf, where wine as a consolation is 
expressed unequivocally: fa-ta‘azzaytu bi-sirfin "ugar." Indeed, line 
7 is arresting in that the poet’s attention is drawn suddenly and 
apparently incongruously away from the exordium towards a man 
who has avowed abstinence from wine: 


وذى ae‏ بالراح قلت له ce‏ فليس على أمثال تلك el‏ 


I said to one who has forsworn wine: have a morning cup; one 
should not make religious oaths [in abstinence] of such 
things. 


Abū Nuwãs sets himself the task of convincing a man to abandon 
his oath and stands apparently in contradiction to Islam on two 
counts: (a) in the very celebration of wine which ensues, and (b) in 
undermining a religious oath. 

Lines 8-13 are wasf; the first two of which depict the age of the 
wine in relation to both Fate itself (al-maniin) and generations of 
man. Lines rob-13 describe more physical aspects of the wine: 


فأدرك منها الغابرون خشاشة ا Comes wr Olea‏ 
o], 1G‏ طال الزمان تبي 


ols‏ سطورًا فوقها فارسيّة 
لدى نرجس Lab‏ الققطاف كانه إذا ما o‏ العيون Op‏ 
idu‏ فى شكلهن فصفرة مكان سوادٍ Lalo‏ جُفون 
Those who have survived obtained a final spark of life from it.‏ 
It can be both frisky and quiet,‏ 
—As if lines of Persian appear on its surface, which despite a‏ 
length of time in the waiting become almost intelligible,"—‏ 
Amid freshly picked narcissi which to our eyes are eyes‏ 
themselves,‏ 


Though differing in their shape—yellow in place of black, with 
white lids. 


* Diwan, 18. : A 

* Compare this line to the motif discussed in line 5. On a metaphysical level, if 
one is to indulge in such flights of fancy, the motif suggests that in their under- 
standing (or in the understanding which they represent) both the desert and the wine 
have a transcendent power over man. Man vis-à-vis wine and the desert is equal to 
man vis-d-vis his existential world. 
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bi-llati kanat biya |-da’u) describes the “hair of the dog”, and 
expresses concisely what in the broad context of the sum of his 
wine songs is the ambivalence (even duplicity) of wine—the catalyst 
of licentious behaviour description of which is invariably couched 
in extremely eulogistic language. Such are the ensuing six lines of 

wasf, which lend support to the opening statement of defiance. 
One of the most common introductory topics of the wine poem 
is hamm (preoccupation, anxiety, even sorrow), for which the ensu- 
ing celebration of wine is a balm. That the second hemistich (where 
the poet speaks of da’) is analogous to the treatment of hamm as an 
opening topos, is suggested in line 2 where wine dispels sorrow: la 
tanzilu l-abzanu sabata-ha (A pale [wine], whose home is not 
visited by sorrow). This phrase hijacks the tradition of ghazal in 
which the quarters of the beloved’s tribe are referred to in the 
course either of description or narrative.” To a degree the phrase 
signals the consummation of sexual desire implicit in all its forms 
in line 3: min kaffi dhati birin fi zayyi dbi dbakarin | la-ha 
mubibbani lutiyyun wa-zannü' ( [Wine] from the palm of a woman 
in the costume of a man who [therefore] has two lovers, a sodomite 
and a fornicator). Lines 2—7 are an accomplished example of wasf 
that creates a fusion between the qualities of woman and wine. 
Together they constitute a life-giving ideal which animates stone 
and lights up the darkness; compare lines 4 and 7 which describe 

the sáqiya and the wine respectively: 

AY col فلاح من وجهها فى‎ comu uk up قامّت‎ 

As she stood with her wine-jug on a dark night her face emitted a 

pearly light. 

ial; hel dui حى‎ Wail Us بها‎ Cale و‎ 

If you were to mix light into [the wine], it would be pliant in the 

mixing and become irradiant. 


By convention description may constitute a sort of fantasia that 
transcends reality: wine gives life; dispels sorrow; sheds light and is 


* Those poems which treat this motif can be seen to form part of a cycle; that 
is to say Da‘ ‘an-ka lawmi has as its backdrop those other kbamriyyat which 
describe the wine and finish by depicting the sordid consequences of inebriation. The 
majority of Abū Nuw4s’ khamriyyat fit into a large contextual and composite 
tableau. 

* See esp. Imru’u |-Qays: fa-lammda ajazna sabata l-bayyi (Mu‘allaqa, recension 
of al-Tibrizi, line 29). 
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description (nat) as embracing the whole poem and drawing atten- 
tion to the qualities of Abü Nuwas as both a consummate poet and 
a man of rounded experience who, after his own fashion, shows 
familiarity with the balanced ethos of the Jabiliyya. The poet does 
not reject religion but pursues an idea by which he can be recon- 
ciled with it; he plays with the abstainer’s limited understanding by 
re-embracing Islam with irony once man’s worldly experience has 
been seen to be fulfilled; in essence, therefore, Abū Nuwas fuses the 
“old order” with the “new order”, presenting a more palatable 


appreciation of religion in the parting ecumenical statement: wa-l- 
gununu funiinu,™ 


Da‘ ‘an-ka Lawmi* 


In the opening hemistich of the famous bamziyya the defiant stance 
of the wine poet received its finest slogan: da‘ ‘an-ka lawmi fa-inna 
Llawma ighra’u (Do not censure me for censure merely tempts 
me!). The line is derived from a well-attested topos and may have 
as its model the following line of Haritha b. Badr;* 


و اللو as‏ غَرامًا بها إن US‏ قد تُغرى 
Fa-inna -lawma . . . qad tughri is apparently alluded to by Abū‏ 


Nuwas' fa-inna l-lawma ighra’u.” The second hemistich (dawi-ni 


^ A tentative suggestion about the wasf al-atlal of this khamriyya is that it very 
delicately evokes the wine itself. If this is the case the poem has even greater force in 
its design of vindicating wine; for the conservative man's attachment to the aglāl 
forces him to appreciate, by means of a descriptive subterfuge, the eulogy of wine. 
This suggestion is not susceptible of proof, but is based on the cumulative evidence 
of various images in Abū Nuwas’ diwan: there are many images of wine as the rem- 
nants of a substance matured and reduced by Time: (p. 30) akala l-dahru mà tajas- 
sama min-bal wa-tabaqqa lubabu-bà l-maknūnā; in the following line wine is buried 
away—dafina: (p. 127) fa-sána-hà fi maghari l-ardi fa-khtalafat | ‘ala |-dafinati 
azmanun wa-azmanu; in the following line the remnants of wine are specifically 
compared to those of an abandoned abode: (p. 132) a-lasta tarā-hā qad ta'affat 
rusumu-bà | ka-mà qad ta‘affat li-l-diyári rusiimu. As to Time’s effect on the colour 
of the wine, consider the following verses: (p. 145) fa-lam tazal biqabu Layyami 
tungisu-hd . . . ka-anna-ma Saribat min nafsi-bà jura‘an | fa-zdada min lawni-ha fi 
bátini l-qàri. Another possibility is that the ațlāl refer not to the usual kind of desert 
traces but to an urban scene, giving the poem an extra dimension of bazl/satire: the 
dawwiyya may be a street or alley, the camel a mule (there is a poem by al-UgaySir 
(Aghani, 11/257-8) which sets a precedent for this). For this suggestion I am 
indebted to Dr Geert Jan van Gelder. 

* Diwan, 6-7; ed. Wagner, pp. 2-7. For the full Arabic text and translation of 
this poem see Appendix B. *5 See Aghani, 23/486. 

© al-A'Sà's famous verse, wa-ka’sin Saribtu ‘ala ladbdhatin wa-ukbrā tadawaytu 
min-hà bi-ha, is more traditionally put forward as providing the model for Abū 
Nuwas’ line. i 
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appears, however, that by falsafa here the poet is indeed speaking 
of a philosophical trend that can be identified with kalam, and uses 
it in a broad and essentially derogatory way. This supports the 
proffered background of the poem.* 

The final line, in the context of a possible Mu'tazilite debate, sets 
up an argument against interpretation of the sin of &bamr as one of 
the kaba’ir—namely that God's forgiveness is always accessible to 
the believer; to deny this is iniquitous and ungodly. The line 
expands the motif of istighfar and draws it into the most relevant 
forum: that of theological debate.” 

The final two lines of this gasida are a powerful conclusion in 
defence of wine; they would be ill-suited to any other part of the 
poem, which must be viewed as being structured towards them. 
Structure aids the “function” of the poem: it is circular and thus 
integral; line x sets the tone of defiance which is expanded in the 
final two lines into confident disputation; we should observe that 
both beginning and end are marked by imperatives—da' . . . fa-qul 


* Ghazàlr writes (Dîwar, 6) that in his youth Abū Nuwaàs was a friend of Ibrahim 
al-Nazzam; they separated and al-Nazzam embraced the principles of the 
Mu'tazilites, becoming the leader of one of their groups; when the two men met in 
later life al-Nazzám invited Abū Nuwás to embrace Mu'tazilism, censured him 
about imbibing wine . . . and warned him against committing grave sins (kabd’ir) 
which would lead inevitably to the fire of Hell. (For a more detailed description of 
his thought see the entry on him by J. van Ess in EF). The EP (see *al-Mu'tazila", 
by H. S. Nyberg) tells us that “Among the pupils of Abu ‘l-Hudhail . . . [was] 
Ibrahim al-Nazzàm . . . these theologians gave mu‘tazila its essential character. This 
theology is: 1) apologetic; 2) strictly Qur’anic; 3) polemical; 4) speculative; it has 
recourse to philosophical means to refute its adversaries and formulate dogmas; 5) 
intellectualist . . . Nothing could be less justifiable than to regard the mu‘tazila as 
philosophers, free-thinkers or liberals. On the contrary they are theologians of the 
strictest school." 

Of the five basic precepts which formed the dogma of the Mu'tazilites, the prob- 
lems of this poem come in the third (ahlu I-wa‘d wa-l-wa‘id), which deals with what 
constitutes *belief and unbelief; belief consists in all acts of obedience, obligatory 
and supererogatory . . . sins are divided into grave (kabd’ir) and petty (saghba'ir) . . . 
God of his grace may forgive sagha’ir [only] . . . belief consists in avoiding kaba" ir." 
We should note that D. Gimaret, in his more recent article (Mu'tazila) in EF, 
suggests that the two—not five—basic dogma of the Mu'tazilites were God's unity 
(Tawhid) and God's Justice ('Adl) “as illustrated by the generic term abl al-'adl wa 
T-tawbid . . . It could even be considered that the third principle (the reality of the 
*promise" and the "threat") derives in fact from the second, the justice of God 
implying, on the one hand, that he rewards those who obey Him and punishes those 
who disobey Him, on the other and in parallel, that He accomplishes that which He 
has said He will do, since otherwise He would render Himself guilty of an untruth, 
which is an evil act." 

* In Ya sabir al-tarf (see Diwan, 126-7) Abū Nuwas makes clear that he does not 
share the Mu'tazilite view on sins and forgiveness: li-l-kab@’iri ‘inda labi ghufranu. 
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more limpid than water. The weight of criticism and censure, 
implicit as the initial backdrop to the poem, fades into insignifi- 
cance. 

Line 8 moves away from description; the boon companions and 
their revelry are placed into a framework of time and fate of which 
they have control; the image adapts the ancient justification for 
wine in the light of life’s fleeting nature—essentially it is the same 
motif, born of the old order, but with the greater strength that it 
has here it is more resistant to din; the latter is accommodated by a 
new quality of theological disputation in the final 2 lines of the 
poem. Line 8 highlights the poet’s creative drive within an estab- 
lished literary tradition; this continues in the next line where the 
phrase /i-tilka abki (“I cry for wine . . . not Hind and Asma’!”) 
gives wine status within this literary tradition. Whilst mocking the 
ancient manner of poetry, the phrase enhances the role of wine as 
a player in the poem. It is a phrase reminiscent of the ancient 
method of recapitulation after long passages of description,” and 
thus sustains wine as the focus of the satirical passage that follows. 

If a joke is intended in line xo one senses that it is at the expense 
of the poet's adversary: “Perish the thought that the vine should 
have a tent set up for her and that camels and sheep should alight 
there." This verse is antagonistic, ridiculing urban poets who con- 
tinued to compose in the manner of their bedouin predecessors, and 
thus provides a natural transition to the sharp critique contained in 
the final phase of the poem. Lines 11~12 are addressed indignantly 
at a conservative religious interlocutor: (11b) bafizta Say’an wa- 
ghabat 'an-ka asya'u (You have learnt something but much more 
escapes you). This hemistich expands a commonplace topic—jabl, 
which contrasts the adversary's claim to knowledge within what in 
the “Abbasid period was the new-found context of philosophical 
discussion: (11a) qul li-man yadda'i fi l-'ilmi falsafatan (Tell him 
who would claim philosophy as part of his knowledge . . .). Falsafa 
should normally be distinguished from earlier kalam, which dis- 
cussed aspects of Islamic doctrine. Falsafa flourished later." It 


* See, for example, Labid, Mu‘allaqa, lines 53-4 in the recension of al-Tibrizi: fa- 
bi-tilka (=al-naqa) . . . aqdi l-lubünata. 

* See EF (article on “Falsafa” by R. Arnaldez): “[Falsafa] . . . takes shape in the 
East between 3/9 and 5/11 centuries with al-Kindi, al-Fárábi and Ibn Sina . . . The 
first falsafa is quite distinct from kalam which preceded it (mu'tazili kalam) . . . [it] 
is presented as a method of research independent of dogma, without, however, 
rejecting the dogma or ignoring it in its sources. Nevertheless, its problems are not 
unrelated to those of theology . . .". 
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guage of legal and speculative theology. Structure helps to identify 
the significance of the material which the poems treat (the dicho- 
tomy of hilm and jahl; see esp. Kana |-sababu). The emotional con- 
trast discussed in Chapter 1 also plays its part in offering a 
justification for khamr. All the poems discussed have a clear begin- 
ning, identified by an attitude and/or a common topos (censure), 
and many work variously towards a final and conclusive statement: 


wa-I-zununu funiin. 
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. . . lā tabzar—which establish the tone of the poem. Thus the 
outset and conclusion provide the signature of antagonism, which 
is supported subliminally by the hyperbole of description in lines 
272" 


In conclusion to this discussion of Abū Nuwās’ poems I offer a quo- 
tation from Hamori’s “Form and Logic”: 


"Abd al-Qadir al-Jurjani wrote that a poet’s skill is manifested in his 
ability to create astonishing combinations of disparate things . . . in some 
poems which pursue that aim, and delight in antithesis or antithetical 
themes, coherence is achieved because propositions or themes enter into a 
limited number of logical relations . . . some poems of this kind can easily 
result from rhetorical style; for rhetorical design with its predilection for 
symmetries and homologies of thought or syntax, often reduces variation 
in form among propositions and thus facilitates the making of formal 
correlations among propositions . . . 


In “The Poet as Body-Builder", van Gelder quotes Plato’s Phaedrus: 
“Every discourse must be organised, like a living being, with a body 
of its own, as it were, so as not to be hand-less or foot-less, but to 
have a middle and members, composed in fitting relation to each 
other and to the whole.” Van Gelder opposes the application of 
such ideas to Arabic poetry; he decries the overworked theories that 
seek to prove organic unity in the qasida. It seems, however, from 
the cumulative experience of the poems of Abü Nuwás, that a 
corrective should be added to van Gelder's cautious stance: when a 
discourse is detectable in a poem there may indeed be organic unity. 

If there is rhetoric and homology of thought and description 
towards a dialectic in the poems of Abü Nuwas, it is a qualitative 
addition to poems which owe their existence or are at least in part 
derived from the earliest naqa'id of wine. To the mood of bija’ and 
munafara which has been amply attested from the Jabiliyya to the 
Umayyad period, Abii Nuwas adds a rhetorical structure based on 
contrast and antithesis, and, to a lesser extent, on the use of the lan- 


* This poem is strikingly akin to the 9-line kbamriyya hamziyya beginning bayna 
Lmudami wa-l-mà'i Sabna’ii (Diwan, 696)—one poem may provide the blueprint 
for the other; after six lines which develop a kind of descriptive mythology of wine 
the poet endorses the case for a multiplicity of judgements: taqassamat-ha zunünu l- 
fikri fa-nqasamat | ka-mà taqassamati l-adyána 2721 

~ p. 169. 

* From Phaedrus 264C, trans. H. N. Fowler, Readings in Classical Rhetoric, ed. 
Thomas W. Benson and Michael H. Prosser (Bloomington and London, 1972). 
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In pre-Islamic Arabia there was no reason for the spirit of bacchism 
to be balanced by repentance. The poets habitually set their poetry 
against the background of a censurer’s rebuke which articulated the 
cautioning opinion of a sober community, and served to highlight 
the rebellious spirit of the poet and those like him; wine poetry was 
indeed a peacetime analogue of the poet’s self-glorification in war 
(see poem 26 of the Mufaddaliyyat by ‘Abda b. al-Tabib). By 
rebuking the poet’s reckless spending the ‘adhil attacked the very 
basis of fakhr, for generosity was one of the cardinal virtues of 
muruwwa’—this attitude is perhaps best illustrated by 'Antara's 
claim, “When I drink I squander all my money, whilst my dignity 
remains undiminished.”? Yet whilst generosity (karam) was an emi- 
nently laudable quality, it was taken, under the effects of alcohol, 
to irresponsible extremes; one anecdote from the Jabiliyya relates 
how a bedouin bought some wine with money he made by selling 
his woollen cloak. His wife chided him but he gave a defiant reply:* 

cla‏ على OF‏ شربت GA ab ots dem‏ بحَروف 

She has grown angry with me because I [financed] my 

drinking [by selling] my woollen cloak; if [she]. 
carries on I will drink by [selling] my sheep. 


The ethos of indulgence was pitted against tedious domesticity. Yet 
the poet’s resistance to this railing could weaken, for ultimately 
abstinence too was consistent with the basic framework of his 
moral values. It was demeaning due to imputations of miserliness 
for him to heed criticisms of financial recklessness, thus abstinence 
was seldom an acquiescence in the cautions of the censurer; how- 
ever, it was degrading to lose waqara—the outward manifestation 
of bilm—in old age. Therefore, with the onset of sayb, to give up 
wine became an aspect of self-esteem and an enactment of hilm. 
Though drinking in youth was an aspect of karam (generosity/ 
nobility), it was the fulfilment of a life-style that could be remem- 
bered with fondness. Paradoxically this means, of course, that in 
the putative present of composition abstinence has already been 
resolved. 


* See Bravmann’s definition of muruwwa in The Spiritual Background of Early 
Islam, 1-7. 
> Hawi, Fann al-Si r al-Kbamri, 20. * al-Qali, al-Amali 1/150. 
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Whilst a tension existed in the rift between Islam and the hedonis- 
tic ethic of the khamriyya, this was consistently defused by either: 
(i) the contrived and literary or (ii) the apparently sincere absti- 
nence/repentance (tawba) of the poet. The posturing of abstinence/ 
repentance provided balance within the bacchic tableau. Thus 
whilst wine and indulgence were eulogized, they were equally sub- 
ject to a formal and conventional restraint; sometimes they were 
even unequivocally abandoned. Chapter 3 has shown that wine 
could be vehemently criticized in poetry and that the roots of this 
criticism are to be found in the pre-Islamic canon. Similarly absti- 
nence was affected as a specifically Islamic doctrine by the ethics 
absorbed into the new community—at least through its poetry— 
from the Jabiliyya. Islamic tawba was not unrelated, in a sense, to 
the fulfilment of muruwwa. Indeed, Abū Nuwas’ phrase—al- 
masjidu l-jami'u l-muruwwata wa-l-dina'—suggests that an associa- 
tion between the ethical values of muruwwa and din had at last 
come to be recognized. 

The ensuing discussion will initially illustrate a distinction 
between abstinence, formulated in a way which merely reiterated 
sentiments of the ancient canon, and repentance/tawba which was 
new and peculiarly Islamic. This entails a brief discussion of bilm, 
the quality of character which predicated pre-Islamic abstinence. 
Whilst bilm largely retained the ethical significance which it had 
had in the Jabiliyya, it was also celebrated as an important value in 
the Islamic period and in certain cases it even facilitated the expres- 
sion of specifically Islamic tawba. Thus already in the nascent 
Islamic period abstinence was formulated in two qualitatively dis- 
tinct ways, though it was probably perceived by successive genera- 
tions simply as tatwba. 


^ Diwan Abi Nuwas, 3. 
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ose 


ile OKT ودهم تُصاديها‎ 


Many the large (jilla) black cooking pots (dubm lit. black 
ones) which our maid-servants take good care of 
(tusddi-ha lit.: flatter and cajole them); once their belly 
(i.e. the content of the pots) becomes jāhil (i.e. boils 
up), it will never become þalīm (i.e. calm down). 


A quotation from the Qur'àn illustrates the way jahl was under- 
stood subsequently in an Islamic context—the significance is essen- 
tially unchanged: 
3227 ist P حر ع‎ A 2892,48 G7 8 - F to woe 
كيد‎ ui تصرف‎ My cd] uie Ue الجن أحَب إلى‎ LS 
1 pees i E ee of 
CECI 
O my Lord! I would sooner be cast into prison than do that 
which these women urge me to do. Yet if Thou turnest not 
from me their temptation, I shall surrender myself to the 
surge of lust (asbu) for them and so become a jabil.' 


Focus on the concept sibd is significant since it plays an important 
part in ghazal and khamr of both the Jabiliyya and the Islamic 
period. In poetry it is the emotions and ethics of şiba (when the poet 
is a young man) which contrast those of Sayb (or Saykbukba). The 
ethical laxity of siba is equated with jahl. This indicates that 
the assumed ethical mantle of Sayb can be equated with bilm— 
even though bilm may not always be explicitly mentioned. The 
more literal sense of ignorance signified by jahl is explained thus: 


As a general rule, jahl causes the weakening, if not complete loss, of the 
function of reason (‘aql); only when coupled with bilm, is ‘aql capable of 
functioning normally . . . [‘Aq/] is a narrower concept than hilm . .. 


» g 


[which] is the very basis of “reason” and “intellect”. 


We will see below (“Hilm in the Khamriyya”) that in an attempt to 
support khamr Abū Nuwās accommodates þilm; associated with 
this is the adroit description of wine (in the poem Kana l-šabāb, 
Chapter 3, pp. 177-80) in terms of the intellect: lā tulamisu-bu illa 
bi-hissi gharizati |-‘aqli (A thing to be grasped only by the instinct 
and sensitivity of your intellect). This quality of wine is made to 
contrast jahl: kana |-Sababu matiyyata l-jabli (Youth was the steed 
of my ignorance). 


* Ibid. 206. Qur'àn 12/23. 
° [zutsu, God and Man, 210-14. 
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In Chapter 2 it was shown that whilst al-dabr was one of the most 
recurring topics in early Arabic poetry it was treated by Abu Nuwas 
in a manner that highlighted his antagonism to contemporary pious 
expression. This was possible because al-dabr represented a tran- 
scendence that could be perceived, despite the corrective teaching of 
baditb, to be distinct from God and Islam. The varying resonances 
of al-dabr were true also to a degree of the ethical term bilm. 
Though Islam was flouted by the wine poet, bacchism was not an 
anarchy; for it consciously endeavoured to sustain the old value 
system embodied by muruwwa. This was not abrogated by din, 
as Goldziher has suggested. The positive features of muruwwa, 
which included bilm, were absorbed implicitly into the broad 
ethical fabric of the nascent Islamic community.’ Izutsu sums up the 
position neatly:* 


In pre-Islamic times, jabil (or jabl) was sharply opposed to a different con- 
cept, viz., balim (or hilm). But . . . the problem is very delicate because this 
concept of bilm, although quite a different concept from Islam, is not so 
different as to have nothing in common with it. On the contrary, there is 
even a certain respect in which we might regard it as the pre-religious, pre- 
Islamic form of the concept Islam itself. This is shown by the fact that 
when the new religion replaced the old concept of balim by the new 
concept of muslim or mu min, the replacement took place gradually and as 
a natural process, so to speak, without causing, in this respect, any abrupt 
break with the old Arabian ethics . . . 


In arriving at a definition of hilm, Izutsu reiterates the accepted 
dichotomy of hilm and jabl; bilm is the ability to smother one's 
feelings, to overcome blind passions and to remain tranquil and 
undisturbed despite provocation; jabl, on the other hand, is a loss 
of control and an inability to discriminate. He quotes a charming 
verse to illustrate the dichotomy: 


* Van Gelder also makes this point; see Tbe Bad and tbe Ugly, (Leiden, 1988), 
18: "bilm was a pre-Islamic virtue that lived on and was incorporated in Islamic 
ethics." Gibb's discussion about an “animistic substrate” in the early Islamic com- 
munity should also be borne in mind when positing the survival of pre-Islamic 
notions into the Muslim period (see Studies on the Civilization of Islam (Princeton, 
1982), ch. 11, “The Animistic Substrate”). 

* T. Izutsu, God and Man in the Koran (Tokyo, 1964), ch. 8, “Jahiliyya and 
Islam", pp. 203-4. 

? Ibid. 205. 
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So though you once saw me [enjoying music] . . . I now despise 
this adolescent manner and have abandoned the wine 
merchants [I once knew]. 
I used to lead heavy breasted [women] out of seclusion and 
gamble openly. 
And 1 often drank in the morning a frothy, jewel of a wine, 
[For a young] generous man is heedless of his censurers—he 
gives drink [to his companions] and loosens his belt {to 
enjoy the fun]. 
Here memories that constitute a sort of fantasy (lines 11 ff.) follow 
rather than precede the declaration of abstinence in old age (lines 
6-10). At this time of life Pikma" must replace sibd (see line 8), 
whereas in youth it is the boast of generosity (falqu l-yadayni) 
which resists the censurers’ rebuke (see line 14)." That it is old age 
not the censurer which ultimately dictates abstinence in al-A‘S4 is 
shown clearly in the following two lines from poem 22: (lines 23-4) 


lp كذلك تفصيل‎ 
الشبا ب والحندريس لأصحابها‎ 14d فأصبّحت ودعت‎ 
Eighty years have passed since my birth, that is the 
figure produced by those who have counted; 


So now I have said farewell to the pleasures of youth, 
and left wine aside for its proper consorts. 


TX og d مضی‎ 


Lines 1-26 of poem 20 constitute the nasib; khamr, which occupies 
briefly lines 25 and 26, is set into a section where the poet expresses 
resolve: (lines 21-6) 


BLA GLA clu Ub thp LU 
P الات‎ ۲ ae أ للف أن‎ us 

LY وأرتديت من‎ e العش‎ c ad, 
HUNG regen eco OPE 
ا فى إناء الطرحهارة‎ cU شربت‎ ad 
Sus esu bil حى إذا أَحَدَت‎ 


Be patient, you have long become inured to loss. 
You must now wake up from passion and jest, 


" In this verse the significance of hikma must approximate to that of bilm. 

Each of the two main stages of life has its own positive element—generosity‏ ع 
in youth which overrides bilm, and hilm in old age which overrides reckless‏ 
generosity.‏ 
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Several qasidas of al-A‘Sa illustrate the kind of eschewal of pleasure 
from which tawba is derived in Arabic poetry; none, however, con- 
tains what could strictly be termed tawba. 

The zasib of poem 1” occupies lines 1-17; lines 15-16 contain a 
wine simile celebrating Jubayra, whom the poet addresses in the 
following line: 

duc 6553 ye diis ب‎ 
Go! Off with you! hilm has overcome me and preoccupations 
have distracted me from you. 


Je SSS) ما إلبك‎ (a5 


al-A‘$a draws a close to the lyricism of the nasib with preoccupa- 
tions of hilm, reflecting the conventions of this phase of the qasida. 
Poem 2 beers with 13 lines of bikma/nasib; the ensuing section 
of khamr (lines 14-22) is introduced ambivalently after the acquisi- 
tion of bilm: (line 12) 

AN منه‎ AO QUT il n uei 
I have now come to obey a man of þilm and he has fitted me 

with a halter though I used to resist his reins. 


Line 14, which begins fa-qad asrabu l-rába, introduces a memory 
of indulgence which is necessarily, therefore, governed by bilm. Tc 
deny this is to suggest unconvincingly that the concatenation ol 
themes is entirely without significance. 
In poem 5, after the departure of Layla the poet details his 
resolve, beginning at line 6: (lines 6, 8, xo-12, 14) 
عن هَوای ازدجارا‎ n B 


NON Duc عه‎ is 
ا الصبا التجارا‎ 


ناصح لا CPES‏ 
ل الا 


sel 


i glee petals 
ELE الكاعبّة‎ ss Ai 
^ we de 
إذات ثواف كلون الفصو‎ 
oo GLb M 
I now no longer come near singing-girls; I scorn my [former] love 
[for them]; 


After youth he has exchanged [this erstwhile course] for wisdom; 
grey hair has drawn a veil over [the folly of yesteryear]; 


bal 4 cr خدرها‎ ore ô 
ابتكارا‎ mem e ص‎ 


"A 


bM VT Gir 


2 The poems discussed are referred to according to their numbering in the dîwar 
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Though, unusually, al-Aswad acquiesces in the advice of the 
censurer (wa-ata'tu ‘adhilati), this must be viewed as a literary 
posture that is subordinated to the motif of Sayb. 

Yet repentance of greater personal force and conviction also 
existed in the Jabiliyya. Several examples survive in a chapter of 
Qutb al-Suriir entitled man barrama I-khamra fi |-jabiliyyati.’* 
Most noticeable perhaps is a piece by Qays b. “Asim, who is said to 
have flirted with his own daughter whilst in a state of inebriation; 
the following morning he composed an apology in verse: 

uS الرَجُلَ‎ etis Uber وفيا‎ Eble الخَمرّ‎ tas 
ea EU ul ولا أدعو‎ Se Wal قلا واللّهِ‎ 
pis d بها‎ Gal حاف ولا‎ IHRE 
khe ul تَفضَح شاربها وتجشمهم بها‎ HRI فإن‎ 
الرَجْلَ الحلا‎ ad ib c WS ojo إذا‎ 
I have found that wine is stubborn and has qualities that 
scandalize a noble man, 
By God I shall not drink it as long as I live, nor shall I invite 
a boon companion to it, 
Nor shall I pay a price for it as long as I live, nor give it as 
medicine to a sick man, 
For wine is a scandal to those that drink it and loads them 
with a heavy burden 


When the strength of it is passed around, its “rising stars” 
(i.e. bubbles) will make a fool of the man of hilm. 


Though there is mention of Allah, the principal concerns which 
invite regret and eschewal are that indulgence in wine constitutes 
fadiba in reducing to buffoonery the man of karam (al-rajul al- 
karim) and bilm (al-rajul al-balim). Though the oath in the second 
line is of an apparently impromptu nature—devoid of any mention 
of iayb—and clearly representative of the transforming ill effects of 
wine, yet as an apology for a single incident rather than a theme 
born of a lifetime’s contemplation—implicit in the normal mode of 
the nasib—the piece reflects unstable convictions; or so, at least, we 
are allowed to conclude from a further anecdote which relates a 
separate incident and a renewed apology:" 


* Use here of the root harama, which is not anachronistic, may illustrate why 
medieval Arab commentators were able to perceive a connection between Islamic 
tawba and pre-Islamic abstinence. 

* Aghani, 14/79. v Ibid. 14/80. 
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For I have enjoyed life in every way and have donned 
the cloak of luxury; 

I have had my fill of the pleasures of youth—haughtily 
enjoyed its flame; 

And I have drunk wine poured for me from the flask, 

Until when it took its course dizziness overcame me.” 


A similar sequencing of youthful passion and resolve occurs in 
poem 22, where wine is set into a complex nasib that ends with the 
question, *What then of a time that has passed into memory, filling 
your soul with wonder?” In poem 29 khamr follows the rabil (lines 
16-23) but is affected by line 6 of the nasib, “I see you have grown 
old—your body has changed; you have said farewell to buxom 
women and wine.” Finally, in poem 76 khamr is a 2-line element 
(lines 25-6) within a movement of nostalgic fakhr (lines 5-28). The 
poet’s declaration of abstinence (in lines 5 and 28) sandwiches the 
movement: “So if sayb has appeared at my parting, O tribe of Bakr 
... (6) yet in my youth I used to . . . (27) that was a life I knew but 
it has passed . . . (28) the fate of every life is to end . . .". 


OTHER JAHILI POETS 


al-Aswad b. Ya'fur's daliyya (al-Mufaddaliyyat, poem 44) further 
illustrates the obligation of abstinence with old age: (lines 19-22) 


مامه 


A ctt 0 


GER on apu وَعَاضَنِى ما یل من‎ Cus 08 UY 
قِيَادِى‎ OY; done CAL ay iue Cuz f oae; 
"m de fe otc EE Mita Be ace 
(IU بِمَالِى‎ NU Se ud! عَلَى‎ rol xx 
Er 2 MES "nd Boake Ae pe POL Ni 
ولقد لت وللشباب لذاذة بسلافة مرحت بماء غوادى‎ 
Though you see me now physically decrepit and with poor 
eyesight, 
Ignoring the commands of youthful companions, whilst 
surrendering my reins to a censurer’s instruction, 
Yet in the past I would seek [wine-]traders, sore-footed. I did not 
think to preserve my wealth and thus I spent money liberally. 


And I would play, for youth is delightful when coupled with 
wine mixed with the water of morning clouds. 


> This excerpt contains iltifat; it is clear, however, that the voice is always that 
of the poet. ^ ed. Sàkir, p. 218. 
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Believers, turn to God in sincere repentance; it may be that 
your Lord will acquit you of your evil deeds, and will 
admit you into gardens underneath which rivers flow.” 


Such Qur'ànic verses added a new religious dimension to pre- 
exisiting norms of abstinence; furthermore, as is implicit in the aya, 
tawba invited divine forgiveness—ghufran—which was often an 
attendant topic of tawba in both the khamriyyat and the zubdiyyat. 
In the Islamic period abstinence, contrition, and repentance could, 
therefore, either be expressed in this new-found religious mode, or 
hark back to the Jabiliyya. Both were either implicitly or explicitly 
informed by an acquiescence in hiln. Whilst the term bilm does not 
occur in this form in the Qur’an, it was subsumed into the Islamic 
ethos inasmuch as God is described as halim.” In no way does 
bilm contradict any explicitly Islamic precepts. Thus in a sense it 
remained a “secular” ethical quality—one which might nurture a 
sensitivity to the teachings of Islam. This can be seen to be the case 
in those expressions of abstinence from sibà where the poet's newly 
acquired waqar leads to a distinctly Islamic expression of piety.” 
At the same time, as is well illustrated by the poems of Abü 1-Sis, 
abstinence could remain “secular” and be expressed simply as the 
assumption of bilm, thereby harking back, by design or otherwise, 
to the poetry and ethics of the Jabiliyya. 

Nowhere is the absorption of hilm into the broad ethical register 
of the early Islamic community more clearly evinced than in some 
of the zubdiyyat of Abi |-‘Atahiya. In one poem he beseeches God 
to grant him hilm, which moral quality offers a stepping-stone to 
taqwa:” 

phe ale uu أرى الجلم لم‎ Gb بنك حلمًا‎ d هب‎ es فيا‎ 
^os Jedi lr ل‎ coos أك‎ alt oh لا د‎ 
Lord! Grant me bilm, for I see that no man of bilm 
regrets this quality, 


Fear of God (i.e. piety) is the greatest nisba to which 
a noble man may proudly be traced. 


^ The Koran, trans. A. J. Arberry, p. 594. 

» See for example Qur'àn, 2/235. 

^ In the Islamic period waqār was from time to time exclusively associated with 
Islam; this is apparent from the following line: mā I-ndsu illa rajulun fatikun \ aw 
rajulun waqqara-bu dini (Diwan Abi Nuwas, 213). 

5 Diwan, 392. 
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LY pa LED DES‏ تُزرى بذى iS‏ والفخر 
By God as long as Time itself I shall not drink wine, nor any‏ 
drink which makes a mockery of an intelligent, noble man.‏ 


Again the fragment from which this verse is excerpted has a 
measure of spontaneity; it qualifies as hija’/dbhamm—of the kind 
discussed in the previous chapter—and dwells on the detrimental, 
transforming effects of wine. As in the previous example, the poet 
was concerned to avoid fadiba and thus to preserve his honour 
(ird). 

‘Afif b. Ma'dikarib is another poet for whom lines of contrition 
are related: 


3 EN EE i AIRE dai إلى‎ ple iiu; 


ba; بها فى الدهر مُشغوفا‎ SUI القداح وقد‎ cess 
أكون بقعر مُلحودٍ دفينا‎ Ee d الخُمورٌ‎ LM 


Many a woman has said to me, “Indulge your youthful 
passion!" I have replied, “I have become abstemious 
[with regards to those things you speak of], 

I have bid farewell to gambling arrows, though once 
I was most passionately a hostage to them, 

And I have forbidden myself wines until the day I rest 
deep in my tomb.” 


This fragment is a mirror-image of others that celebrate kbamr, 
where the formula wa-‘Gdhilatin (identical in morphology to wa- 
qa’ ilatin) is followed by the defiant eulogy or description of wine; 
or where an equivalent balance between censure and eulogy exists. 
In 'Afifs lines, conversely, an incitation to wine (wa-ga’ilatin 
halumma ila |-tasabi) is followed by contrition. 


TAWBA IN THE EARLY ISLAMIC PERIOD 


With the birth of Islam tawba was introduced into the community 
as an act of faith:" 


"a E 


PET DNE CREE. T2... 
AS نصوحًا عسى ربكم أن‎ UF تُوبُوا إلى الله‎ uo ألذين‎ V ...يا‎ 
AE z ادي‎ S ERU a Cass, Le 


" Qutb al-Surür, 421. * Qur'àn, 66/8. 
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ULB نالوها أصابوا‎ eai إذا‎ PEROUS MU ALIE 
ما كان حاليا‎ aed Gan أخاها‎ W955 ll BAS Sg نفلك لى‎ 
VU. oil أن ترى‎ ble ما وحسبك‎ tee وای‎ cab 

People say, “Drink the wine! Those who have it gain much 
booty!” 

[To which] I reply, “You have lied through ignorance, do you 
not see its companion to be a fool who once had bilm? 

And now has become trivial and deluded—how shameful it is 
to see a man deluded... .”. 


The use of the word gbana'im in the first line is mock-heroic; for 
with it the poet confronts a certain perception of muruwwa. Yet 
the ensuing two lines base their argument on a subtler and more 
essential muruwwa: line 2 founds its condemnation on the ethics 
succinctly stated in the much-cited line of Zuhayr ibn Abi Sulmà: 
wa-inna safaba l-šaykhi la hilma ba‘da-bu V wa-inna I-fata ba'da l- 
safāhati yablumi. The use of the word mar’ in the final hemistich 
alludes to the poet’s preoccupation with muruwwa.” 

al-Uqayšir al-Asadi, who was inclined to mujiin in his more 
spirited poems, also gave voice to abstinence based in bilm:? ma 
ana ba‘da l-šaybi wayba-ka wa-l-kbamrü . . . kayfa |-tasabi ba'da 
ma kala’a |-‘umris. His change of heart is consistent with the jabili 
ethic and cannot therefore be termed tawba. 

Whilst we have stated that there is basically a distinction 
between abstinence (based in &ayb/bilm) and tawba, the poets and 
society appear to have blurred it, though it must have existed if 
abstinence (expressed in some form or other) could exist in the 
Jabiliyya. Thus it was possible for poets to treat hilm/Saybhwaqar 
and add to these notions a religious dimension. We have already 
seen this to be the case in the 8-line ra'iyya of Abü Jilda al-Yaskuri 
(a-la rubba yawmin li bi-Bustin wa-laylatiny^ which illustrates the 
ethical corner-stone raja'a-ni bilmi leading to the distinctly Islamic 
sa-arkadu fi l-taqua;" indeed examination of tawba can further 
illustrate two orders being perceived as one. That the medieval 
Arab commentators perceived abstinence through bilm and tawba 


* This suggestion is based in part on an observation made by Bravmann in 
connection with muruwwa; see The Spiritual Background of Early Islam, ch. 1, p. 1 


> Ibn Qutayba, al-Si'r wa-l-Su'ara', 354. 
° Aghani, 11/310. 
* See ch. 2, pp. 105-6. 
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Another reference to þilm appears to equate it with chastity in a 
broad sense: wa-l-bilmu baytbu ya‘iffu balimu-bu.* This view ties 
in with the definition of þilm as the subjugation of strong desires/ 
passions. In a more “secular” vein Abū |-‘Atahiya could merely 
schematize the dichotomy of hilm and safaba: kam min safthin 
ghazga-ni safaban | fa-safaytu nafsi min-hu bi-I-bilmi (Many an idiot 
has vexed me with idiocy, but I warded myself from him with 
hilm). 
Perhaps the earliest and clearest example of tawba as such is 
contained in a 4-line fragment of Abū Mibjan al-Thagafi:* 
يُعاودٍ‎ pl لِذَنبٍ المَرء ما‎ Suid SE e إلى الله‎ ol 
ولا تابعًا قول السفيه المعائد‎ ite إلى الصّهباء ما عشت‎ eid, 
العرش شاهدى‎ 5 Adi, لها‎ Sel راا‎ rdi وفك‎ si 
AA A Mn red s ae ^ faac 
رغمت فيها انوف حواسدی‎ Ob uil لا‎ eo sgl 
I turn to God in repentance for He forgives the sins of Man 
providing he does not return [to sin]. 
I will not return to wine as long as I live, nor will I follow the 
[temptations] of ignorant stubborn men. 
How, when I have given firm pledges to my Lord, can I return 
to wine?—while God, the Lord of the Throne, beholds me. 


I will leave it aside, an accursed thing, and not taste it—even 
should jealous men be humbled. 


The fragment introduces into Islamic wine poetry two subjects 
which Abū Nuwas was later to toy with ambiguously, namely 
tawba (atubu ila llabi) and ghufran (fa-inna-bu ghafurun li-dbanbi 
I-mar'i). Seemingly essential to tawba is that it should be a pledge 
of constancy. Indeed, that tawba is open to the abuse of incon- 
stancy is a recurring topic in the defiance of the wine poets. The 
final line is a more straightforwardly literary stance against wine; 
dhamm is an antonym of madib, both of which moods of poetry in 
turn command the treatment of wine—see Chapter 3. 

Whilst Abū Mihjan’s abstinence could be overtly Islamic, another 


fragment shows his change of heart to be underpinned by the 
ancient ethic of þilm:” 


Diwan, 403. 

3 Ibid. 411. 

"5 Diwan Abi Mibjan al-Thaqafi, 35-6. 
" [bid. 34-5. 
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After an interlude of nostalgia it becomes clear that “Ali b. Japala 
has now acquiesced in hilm which he once forsook for RM 
(line 14) dbababat asya’u kuntu la-ha | sarifan hilmi ila ar: : 
Tawba is totally absent from the formulation of the poet’s new- 
found resolve. Similar preoccupations are expressed in me n 
ing two verses from a qasida by Muslim b. al-Walid: i or 
wüfidatin li-l-Saybi waridatin . . . la ajma [hilma wa- 2 iui 
gad sakanat | nafsi ila l-ma'i ‘an m'i |-‘anaqidi. A medieval Ara 
commentator might well term the poet’s stance tawba; however, 
the sentiment expressed would not be alien to a jabilt poet. e 
An excellent example of the splicing together of the ethics 1 
bilm and Islam is to be found in a qasida in praise of Hariin al- 
Ravid by Mansür al-Namari.* There is a pleasing tension between 
the old, bedouin order of society (together with its ancient imagery) 
and the new order—the two are schematized in the opening line: 


2 PNE tinea by eee 
بالسلام‎ d o qe يا زائرينا من‎ 
You two who visit us from the tents—God preserve you! 


That the two visitors are said to come from "the tents px 
appears to identify them with the old order; the second hemistic! 
welcomes them to the new Islamic order. What is noteworthy is 
that Mansür al-Namari moves on to embrace the ethos of Islam via 
the ancient ethos—he himself does not seem to perceive a re 
tion, though he has already set one out in the opening verse: (lines 
374) TUS 
للهو والتصابى‎ ole 
pe واب‎ de 5a 
i T 
Pleasure, youthful folly, pretty women and wine? Never again! 


My jabl has been held back and bilm has returned, and grey 
locks have [put paid] to my impetuosity. 


qu As 
من عُرامى‎ i وَنْهِنَهَ‎ 


By convention abstinence paves the way for the mamdib to be 
praised in terms of Islam: (line 8) . l 
بطاعة الله ذو اعتصام‎ p بورك هارون من‎ 


Hariin, the man protected [by God], has been 
blessed as an Imam with obedience to God. 


5 Ibn al-Mu'tazz, Tabaqàt al-Su'arà', 237. 
* Ibid. 247. 
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to be the same is illustrated, for example, in Qutb al-Suriir;* here 
al-Raqiq al-Nadim discusses two poems in conjunction with each 
other; the first poem treats Sayb and gives voice to the following 
sentiments: jala’u masibin nazal | wa-unsu Sababin rabal M Sababun 
ka-an lam yakun | wa-Saybun ka-an lam yazal (The incandescence 
of hoary old age has descended [upon me] and the intimacy of 
youth has departed; it is as if youth never was and hoariness has 
simply continued). The second poem is introduced as follows: wa- 
qala ‘Abdu |-Hamid al-Katib fi nabwi dbalika (‘Abd al-Hamid said 
in the same manner); yet it can be seen to be essentially distinct: 
tarabbala ma laysa bi-l-gafil | wa-a‘qaba mà laysa bi-l-afil . . . 
taqaddat ghawayátu sukri l-sibà | wa-radda l-tuqà ‘unuqa I-batil 
(That which will not return has departed and left in exchange [a 
star] which will never set; the errors of youthful inebriation have 
ended and piety has pushed away all vanity). The commentator 
does not perceive the qualitative distinction between the 
respectability of šayb and the religiosity of tuqa; both contrast siba/ 
Sabab and are therefore understood in the same way. This is further 
illustrated in the following verse of Abū Dulama, who was a 
courtier of the Caliph al-Mansür:? yukallifu-ni min ba'di mà Sibtu 
tawbatan / yabuttu bi-bà ‘anni |-mathaqila min wizri (He requires 
of me now that I have gone grey a repentance which will unburden 
me of the weight of my sins). Abū Dulàma, we are told as anecdotal 
background, was forced to pray alongside the Caliph; as a pre- 
requisite to this he was made to repent. Repentance is made 
relevant via Sayb. Tawba borrowed the ethics of bilm/sayb since 
they provided a recognizable and long-established framework 
within which religious respectability could be expressed and made 
incumbent upon the individuals of society. 

Contrariwise tawba may be absent from the expression of absti- 
nence. In a qasida by ‘Ali b. Jabala in praise of Abū Dulaf, ir‘iwa’ 
is declared in the opening line: dhdda wirda I-ghayyi ‘an sadrib | 
fa-r‘awa wa-l-labwu min watarih (He kept error at bay and 
changed his ways though dalliance was [still] his desire). The sec- 
ond line then states that Sayb is responsible for the assumed mantle 
of waqar: wa-abat illà l-waqāra la-hu | dabakatu l-šaybi fi a‘rib 
(The “laughter” of grey in his hair has refused him all but dignity). 

" p. 452. 


^? Agbaüni, 10/260. 
* Ibn al-Mu'tazz, Tabaqat al-Su‘ara’, x73. 
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gent apparently only upon old age, fa-aqsartu lamma nahā-nī l- 
mašību | wa-aqsara ‘an ‘adbliya l-'adbilani." 

The tone of the bacchic section itself is, in comparison with the 
dominant mood of the poem, exuberant and lyrical; indeed, were it 
to be extracted from this qasida it would quite plausibly constitute 
the kind of independent khamriyya typical of Abu Nuwas. Thus 
abstinence which ultimately holds sway over the poet in the present 
is made more poignant through the detailed depiction of a hedon- 
istic past. The shifting standards implicit in this convention of 
Arabic poetry are used to the full in a series of poems by Abū 
Nuwéas in response to the prohibitions of the Caliph (see below, pp. 


214-17). 
HILM IN THE KHAMRIYYA™ 


The ethics of the bacchic scene approximated to the traditional 
ethics of society; this is clear in a poem which lauds the qualities of 
the nadim—the poet pleads: wa-lā tasqi l-mudama fatan la’tman | 
fa-lastu ubillu badhi li-l-la’tmi.* The general and essentially “secu- 
lar? character flaw of lu’m/la’ama (which has both the sense of 
ignoble and avaricious” and is essentially the antonym of karam) is 


» The motif of old age (grey locks) is expanded in lines 29, 31, and 32 where the 
poet explains why he is now shunned by his beloved: wa-'afat * Ayüfun wa-atrabu- 
bà | runuwwi ilay-bà wa-mallat makani || ra'at rajulan wasamat-bu l-sinūnu | bi- 
raybi l-masibi wa-raybi l-zamant || fa-saddat wa-qalat akhii Saybatin | ‘adimun a-là 
bi’sati l-bálatáni. That the poet was rejected not only for his advanced years but also 
his poverty appears to have been a convention; Abū l-Sis treats the motif similarly 
in another qasida (Tabaqat al-Su‘ara’, 75): ithnani lā tasbit |-nisa’u ilay-bimà | dhii 
šaybatin wa-mubalifu l-infadi. 

* This feature reappears in a more complex manner in a ba'iyya (Tabaqat al- 
Su'ard^, 81) where abstinence after bacchism is expressed as follows: fa-warra'a-ni 
ba'da l-jabalati wa-l-sibà | ‘ani l-jabli *abdun bi-l-sabibati qad dhahaba. The eschew- 
al of jabl extends over three lines but is followed by further description of the 
pleasures from which the poet has abstained: fa-asbabtu qad nakkabtu ‘an turuqi l- 
siba | wa-janabtu abdatha l-zujājati wa-l-tarab . . . The resulting toing and froing in 
the thematic progression of the qasida illustrates the dynamics which governed 
the conjunction of a permissive past and present abstinence. Each mood existed in 
contrast to the other, indeed invited the other. So regulated were these conventions 
that the cycle could occur more than once. Ambivalence is resolved only by the rabil 
(lines 29-34) which leads resolutely to madih. It is the formal nature of the 

panegyric qasida which appears to impose itself upon the otherwise lyrical mood of 
the poet. « Material is culled from the dîwar of Abu Nuwas. 

* Diwan Abi Nuwas, 144. 

^ See the discussion of lim in F. Malti-Douglas's Structures of Avarice (Leiden, 

1985), 139-40. 
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The poem schematizes two important developments: 


(i) al-Khiyam (the old order) bayya-kuma llabu (th : 
(ii) Jabl/tasabi»iayblbilm. — e TS 
The poet clearly understands the second effectively to reiterate the 


first, thus evincing bilm's association with Islam. Both schemata 
can be spliced into one: 


Khiyam(/Badit)/Jabl— bilm/Islam. 


This schema shows how the term Jabiliyya could be understood to 
refer comprehensively to the pagan culture of pre-Islamic Arabia, 


though bilm was one of the ethical corner-stones on which that 
society was built. 


THE AMBIVALENCE OF ABÛ 1-5 


Abü 1-Sis—a contemporary of Abū Nuwas—composed at least four 
qasidas, which are cited in Ibn al-Mu‘tazz’s Tabaqat al-Su‘ara’;” 
they contain extensive elements of khamr. All of them set the 
celebration of wine into a basic framework of abstinence, weaving 
together, sometimes deftly, conventional themes of the dasda to 
produce an allegory of a somewhat derivative view of life. They 
show how the abstinence characteristic of al-A'$a survived as an 
essential feature of a certain type of bacchic composition well into 
the time of Abu Nuwas; only occasionally is there an infusion of 
Islam into the overall declaration of abstinence. There is no tawba 
and equally he does not stretch the agenda of abstinence to con- 
front Islam in the manner so artfully achieved by Abū Nuwas (see 
below, passim). 

The nüniyya" (a panegyric poem of 4o lines) treats death and 
separation in a lugubrious nasib. This leads to a question in line 7 
fa-hal la-ka ya ‘aysu min raj'atin | bi-ayyami-ka l-mu'niqati ea 
(O life [of pleasure] that we had, will you not return with your days 
of sweet elegance?). Memories of lahw are detailed in lines 12-25 
twelve of which treat kbamr. Though line 26 concludes the bacchi 
section with an irreligious posture (usibu l-dbunüba wa-lā attaqi | 
uqubata mà yaktubu |-katibani), the poet’s atonement is contin- 


” The various sources of Abū 1-Sis’ ty i i il i rāhīm a 
May arious s' poetry are listed in detail in Ibrahi - 
Najjàr's Suara’ 'Abbasiyyün Mansiyyun, vol. i. * Tabaqat al-Šu‘ar3 1 
0 > i 
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should not be exposed to blame due the passion in my heart . . .);”” 
fa-qama yüsi'u-ni Satman wa-isi‘u-hu | bilman wa-qad balaghat 
nafsi amani-ha (He got up and swore at me whilst I responded to 
him with bilm after my soul had achieved its desires!). In the next 
example the poet lauds his own qualities of haya’ and muhafaza 
(qualities derivative of bilm) to justify mujiin and excuse himself 
of nusk—the latter being a characteristic of deportment which he 
consistently lampooned:*? 


adi Es y‏ لي على بال 
Se do‏ روا jou‏ 


إني Db,‏ كنت ماجنا خرقا 
لذو حياء وذو محافظة 
Though I have been an uproarious libertine [and]‏ 
piety has never even entered into my mind,‏ 


I am a man of shame and refined deportment who 
“purchases” the praise of men at a high price. 


As the poem continues Abū Nuwas celebrates his honour (ird— 
a concept absent from the Qur’an), which is sustained by his 
generosity: fa-in dannasa l-mālu ‘irda dbi Sarafin | fa-inna 'irdi 
yusanu bi-l-mali (Though money stains the honour of a man of 
nobility, my honour is preserved through the money [I spend]). 

In other examples the boon companions share the qualities of the 
poet: tijanu-hum bilmun 1082 mà suqü | qad fussisat bi-l-judi wa-l- 
zarfi (They have crowns made of bilm when given wine which are 
inlaid with generosity and charm).?^ The next example presents a 
typically playful contradiction in the attitude of the poet; on the 
one hand he preserves the joie de vivre of the bacchic scene by 
vindicating the eschewal of waqār in favour of mujun (infi - 24 
‘ani l-mujün); on the other hand the final two verses of the poem 
celebrate the excellent wine (Karkhiyya) in terms of hilm. The poet 
thus maximizes and fulfils various elements of the bacchic spirit, 
both mujiin and bilm:" 


38] لونها‎ bhe حَمراء‎ Pe Deed! فانف الوقار عن‎ 
Put flight to respectability . . . with a red wine... 
foe gee T. 
3835 m els حلم‎ 
ges - ^ i * 
ST ee Les ole 


* [bid. 675. 


uS‏ كالروح دبا بشربه 
ى فة MITIS Lobb‏ 
Ibid. 691.‏ ° 


* Diwan, 51. * Ibid. 142. 


= Ibid. 688. 
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playfully made to be contingent upon religious permissibility (the 
category balal)—here Abii Nuwas is very gently parodying religious 
discussion. As the piece continues it is clear that wine culture 
upholds the ethics of karam: 


quo URGE الكرم‎ as 
eo أو ديس‎ gu ou 
e) فى المُدام إلى‎ CL, 


OY‏ الكرم من كرم وجود 
a theses Ss‏ قات 
es 95 dil‏ 34 
op‏ المَرءَ US rm‏ جيل 
the vine is the very root of munificence and nobility, thus the‏ ... 
juice of the vine is meant for a nobleman.‏ 
Do not share your tipple with a silly, worthless creature . . .‏ 


. - . [for] through wine a man becomes related to his drinking 
companion. 


In the final line the poet plays on the importance of genealogy 
(nasab) and contrives that a man’s nisba is to his nadim;** fakbr, 
with which each man imbues his nisba, is made possible by the 
quality of karam. Elsewhere when Abū Nuwās transgresses a social 
code, it is normally one of religious piety; his attitude is straight- 
forwardly expressed in the hemistich, là tasbabanna akha nuskin 
wa-in nasaka (Do not seek the company of a pious man even if his 
piety is sincere!).* Furthermore, defiance can be expressed within a 
clearly religious linguistic framework: wa-alqaytu ‘anni thiyaba l- 
buda | wa-khudtu bubiiran mina l-munkari.* The same poem goes 
on to contrive its own religious backdrop by assimilating religious 
language: ‘aqilatu Saykbin mina l-musrikina | atat-nà tabada mina 
l-Kawthari (The choice [wine] of an old heathen vintner came to us 
as a gift from the stream of Kawthar). 

Hilm tends mostly to be treated in a positive manner and appears 
to command the erotic as well as the bacchic element of these 
poems. The quality is attributed to most personages of the bacchic 
scene, namely the poet, the sáqi, and the nudama’. With reference 
to the poet himself, we find the following examples: athartu an là 
yulāma bilmi ‘ala ladhdhati qalbi . . . (I preferred that my bilm 


“ This motif is reworked elsewhere: (Diwan, 192) wa-l-qawmu ikhwanu sidqin 
bayna-bum nasabu | mina |-mawaddati mà yarqà la-bu nasabu. 

* Diwan Abi Nuwas, 89. 

* Ibid. p. 682. Huda (right-guidance, similar to rugd) and munkar are both 
Islamic concepts surviving from the Jahiliyya; see for example Qur'àn 3/104: wa-l- 
takun min-kum ummatun yad'üna. ila l-kbayri wa-ya’muriina bi-l-ma'rüfi wa- 
yanhawna ‘ani l-munkari; and 5/2: dbalika l-kitābu là rayba fi-hi hudan li-l- 
muttaqma. 
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man before he can even smile and treacherously rids him of his 
reason and forbearance). These brief characterizations of wine go 
some way to explain the apparent contradiction enacted by the 
narrative of many khamriyyat; for example, a 12-line poem which 
attempts to sustain respectability at the outset (line 2) degenerates 
in the closing line:? la tansa li yawma l-'arübati waq atan l tudi bi- 
sabibi-ha bi-ghayri fasadi lam yarda Iblisu I-zarifu fi'ala-nà | 
hatta a‘ana fasáda-nà bi-fasadi (Do not forget the incident of that 
Friday which destroyed its master without depravity جه‎ charming 
Iblis, not content with our actions, aided our depravity with 
corruption). um. 

An amusing dissonance in the poet's ethical posturing is further 
contained in a 7-line poem which depicts a nadim’s ill-judged 
descent into a drunken stupor: (lines 4 and 7) wa-qala a-lasta 
mutbi'a-bà bi-ukbra | tuwaqqiru-ni fa-inna biya zdiyada—ila an 
kharra ma yadri a-ardan | tawassada ‘inda dhdlika am wisada (Will 
you not follow the first cup with another that will give me [back] 
my dignity, for I feel the need for more [He drank] until ie col- 
lapsed [to the floor] not knowing the ground from a pillow).’ 

Perhaps the finest example of distinct ethical dimensions (already 
manifest in some of the contradictions outlined above) exists in the 
poem at the outset of which Abū Nuwás describes himself as dhu 
muhafaza and 4 haya” — qualities through which he remains 
resolute against rusk; the piece rounds off with an invocation of 
Iblis, and illustrates what elsewhere has been described by 
Bencheikh as a Satanic pact: da‘awtu Iblisa thumma qultu la-hu l la 
tasqi hadha l-šarāba *udbdbali |! fa-bittu usqa wa-man kaliftu bi-hi 
| mudamatan şuffiqat bi-salsali (I called upon Iblis and said to him, 
‘Do not give this wine to my censurers’; and I spent the night with 
the one I love being given to drink an aged wine mixed with sweet 
water). a oe 

Whilst in many cases he acceded to honest, mimetic depictions 


^ Diwan, 202. 

7 lbid. 78. . 1 TR 

$ ibid. i In a panegyric poem in praise of ‘Abbas b. Ubayd Allah (Diwan, 435) 
this progression (waqar— mujiin) is reversed; in a rebellious line contained in e 
nasib of this poem the poet states: yaqulüna fi l-šaybi l-waqāru li-ahli-hi | wa-šay A 
bi-bamdi llābi ghayru waqāri; yet after a lyrical interlude there is an Er 
takhallus into madib: balaftu yaminan barratan là yasiibu-bu | fajárun wa-ma er 
yaminu ١ fajari \ la-qad qawwama |-‘Abbasu li-L-nast bajja-hum | wa-sasa bt- 
rubbüniyyatin wa-waqari. 

s lbid. 142. 
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A wine from al-Karkh like the breeze, whose drinkers 


are [characterized] by bilm infused with shame and 
respectability, 


Amongst a group of carousers who were weaned on 
shame and whose very clothes are of bilm—there 
are no traces of coarse ignorance [in them]. 


Similarly in another poem it is said of a young sáqi: sdgha-bu 
rabbu-bu ‘ala I-jüdi wa-l-bil-A mi wa-ma Sta min baya in wa-kbiri 
(His Lord fashioned him to be generous and forbearing and to have 
all the shame and nobility you could wish for). Finally, elsewhere 
wine is lauded as: . . . 'ajuzun bintu Kisra qadimatun | mu'attagatun 
qad dabba fi tayyi-ha l-bilmu (The aged and matured daughter of 
Khosrau into whom hilm has stolen). 

In general we can conclude that the bacchic scene attempted to 
uphold the overlapping ethics of deportment and character defined 
loosely but comprehensively by the terms bilm, waqar, “ird, haya’, 
muhafaza, jd, and karam; tuqa and rusd** might fall by the way- 
side, so to speak. 

If, however, the ethics of bilm are contravened, usually this is an 
illustration of the overpowering effects of the wine, not a decadent 
posture of the kind that was certainly effected by design in other 
ways; that is, bilm always plays a positive role in the poem. This 
was the case even in the Jabiliyya; compare, in this respect, Zuhayr 
b. Mas‘id al-Dabbi’s, ‘aniyyatun tusbi l-balima idba | darat akuffu 
l-qawmi bi-l-ka’si (A wine from ‘Ana which makes a man of 
forbearance incline to youthful conduct . . .), with Abu Nuwās’, 
batta turi-ka l-balima dha tarabin / yabuzzu-bu fi makani-hi l- 
marabu ([The effect of the tipple] is to show you a dignified man in 
rapture . . .), and tughzilu “aqla l-mar'i qabla btismi-hi | wa-takb- 
da'u-bu ‘an lubbi-hi wa-'ani l-bilmi (It dallies with the mind of a 


* Diwan, 690. 

? Ibid. 104. 

* Though in the Islamic period rusd came to be understood as an aspect of piety, 
the word was more nuanced than tuqda; for in the Jahiliyya the dichotomy 
rusd—ghawaya was still closely in tune with the original semantics of both roots, 
namely the quintessentially important notion of being either on the right or wrong 
path in the context of desert travel. However, the roots were also to a certain extent 
imbued with the ethical significance which was later adopted and appropriated by 
the ethics of Islam; for their original significance see Durayd b. al-Simma, Ritha’ 
‘Abd Allah b. al-Simma, line 10: wa-bal ana illà min Ghaziyyata in ghawat | 


ghawaytu wa-in tarsud Ghaziyyatu arsudi (in A. Jones, Early Arabic Poetry, vol. i). 
5 Diwan, 44. 
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the first line reworks but inverts the commonplace polarization of 
atlal and khamr: afir Si‘ra-ka |-atlala wa-l-dimana l-qafrà | fa-qad 
tala mà azra bi-hi na‘tu-ka |-khamra. There is a niiniyya® which 
begins in this way but is far more complex; it is has three phases of 
unequal length: 


(i) The first ten lines comprise a khamriyya which moves from 
the atlal, description of the wine and the entourage, to the sáqi and 
the erotic finale. 

(ii) Line rx alters the tone; the opening bacchic episode (1-10) is 
set implicitly into the past—becoming a nostalgic tableau—and the 
poet declares his grudging abstinence for fear of the Caliph, al- 
Amin: dbàka 'aysun law dama li ghayra anni | ‘iftu-hu mukraban 
wa-khiftu Amina. 

(iii) The final two lines contain two contradictions. First, in 
defiance of the Caliph the poet invites the circulation of wine: adiri 
l-ka'sa bana an tasqi-nà | wa-nquri l-duffa inna-hu yulbi-nà (Pass 
around the cup, it is time to let us drink, and beat the tambourine 
which entertains us). Secondly, the final line reaffirms indulgence 
by dismissing the ațlāl motif with which the poem begins: wa-da‘i 
l-dhikra li-l-tululi idbà mà | darati l-ka'su yasratan wa-yamind (Do 
not mention the abandoned traces when the cup is circling to the 
left and to the right). These two lines are transmitted only in 
Hamza’s recension of the diwan. However, Ghazili justifies their 
inclusion in his edition with a simple but cogent argament;? “the 
poet's love of wine ('i$qu-bu) overcomes him . . . so he is drawn to 
defiance, calling upon the sáqi to circulate the wine and forget the 
song of the atlal.” 

There is a 7-line ba^iyya* which accedes to abstinence but is sub- 
stantively a khamriyya (since it treats the 'adbil the sagi — wasf 
al-kbamr —sáqilerotic element) and therefore remains carefully 
ambivalent. The first line, as if in pique, upstages the censurer“ by 
referring to a higher moral authority—the Imam (the Caliph): a- 
'adhila a'tabtu l-imama wa-a'tabà | wa-a'rabtu ‘amma ft l-damiri 
wa-a‘raba. In line 2 the poet rejects the wine offered by the saqz: 
wa-qultu li-sagi-na ajzi-ha. Though he sustains his resolve to 


“ Ibid. 30. In Wagner's edition (pp. 311-14) Ghazali’s two final lines open the 
poem. 

9 Diwan, 31; see n. r. * Ibid. 22. 

* Even in poems of abstinence Abū Nuwás seldom concedes the censurer's 
victory over him. 
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of the effects of wine, Abū Nuwas also salvaged respectability 
from within the framework of ethics and deportment derivative of 
muruwwa: 


Sy!‏ الخَّمر... 
ad‏ القوم DuL (jab‏ 
OE ma;‏ الناس Se‏ إذا tl‏ 


Goel Has‏ الكريم كا هيا 
Mae gli‏ إذا كان صاحيا 
I see that wine...‏ 
Enhances the folly of people but leaves the‏ 
character of noble men intact.‏ 
And I have found that those with the least‏ 
intelligence when they are drunk are the ones‏ 
with the least intelligence when they are sober.‏ 


Thus karam is upheld by a sleight of hand. 


ABU NUWAS AND THE CALIPH’S PROHIBITION(S) 


Several wine poems of Abū Nuwas are centred paradoxically 
around the notion of abstinence imposed by the Caliph. Most are 
ironically ambivalent—for they affect abstinence yet proceed to de- 
pict bacchic scenes that are often as vivid as the most free-spirited 
wine poems. In this way the poet indulges his own proclivity for 
contrast and contradictions in the structure of his poems—a struc- 
ture which normally cultivates a growing momentum of defiance. 

Where abstinence is genuine it is underpinned by bilm and can- 
not therefore be viewed as tatwba. This is apparent in a short 5-line 
declaration.” The essential statement of abstinence comes in the 
first hemistich: a-‘adhila bi‘tu l-jabla haythu yuba‘u (. . . I have sold 
coarse ignorance in the proper place). The poet attributes erstwhile 
indulgence to jahl; in the following line he describes it as şiba 
(nabà-ni amiru l-mu'minina ‘ani |-siba)—we have already seen that 
bilm is the antonym of jabl and şiba. 

The eschewal of wine in another 3-line fragment“ inverts one 
of the poets idiosyncrasies; for he is ordered by the Caliph to cease 
describing wine and to describe the ațlāl instead. Thus, despite 
denigrating the atlal elsewhere in his dîwan as a bacchic stance, 
here he reaffirms the atlal as a proper subject for poetry. In this way 


* Diwan, 12. 6 Ibid. 21. 
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namely, the poet’s wineskin setting off to the tavern without him. 
It sets the tone for lines 5-8 (description of the wine) and ro—12 
(the erotic finale). The fullness of this section betrays the true senti- 
ments that lie behind the professed acquiescence in Sayb (13a, fa- 
asbabtu 'tajartu ‘ala masibin) and waqar. 

Another 13-line poem“ degenerates from a formal and puristic 
tone to mujun. Lines 1-4 are concerned with the Caliph's pro- 
hibition: atii LRhalifata wa-‘si dha ‘azfi. However, the seed of 
degeneration is sown in the first hemistich of the third line in which 
the poet claims that he has never been able to hide his feelings: 
sabbat ‘alaniyyati la-bu—there is anxiety here that should he fall 
short of observing the Caliph’s prohibition he will be discovered. 
Thus in line 4 we read: fa-la-in wa'adtu-ka tarka-ha ‘idatan | inni 
'alay-ka la-kha@ifun khulfi (Though I have promised to abandon 
[wine] I fear for you lest I should break my promise). 


TAWBA IN ABU L-'ATÁHIYA 


Since an essential aspect of the zubdiyya is a call for piety in others 
through a simple dialectic that works against labw, a common 
topos of the pious poem is either the celebration of or, more 
specifically, the invitation to tawba. Treatment of the latter allows 
one to perceive further the antagonism existing between indulgent 
poetry and its pious opposite. Thus in a ba@’iyya® (of 6 lines) where 
the poet confesses a variety of sins (tataba‘at dhuniibun ‘ala athari- 
ha dhunübu) there is hope for God's forgiveness and His accep- 
tance of tawba: fa-yà layta anna llaba yaghfiru mà mada | wa- 
ya’dhanu fi tawbati-nà fa-natubu” (I hope that God will forgive 
the sins of the past and allow us to repent . . .). 

In another poem of 13 lines" Abi |-‘Atahiya invites others to see 
the light: a-la li-llabi anta matā tatübu | wa-qad sabaghat 
dhawa'iba-ka |-kbutiibu (When will you turn to God in repentance 
now that the events of Fate have coloured your forelocks). Though 
the lexicon in this verse is unusual it expresses the traditional con- 
cern with altered behaviour once Sayb has appeared in one's hair. 

^ Diwan, 66. 

^ Diwan Abi |-‘Atabiya, 34. 


7 I have taken this phrase (fi tawbati-n@ fa-natubu) from Faysal's altogether 
superior edition of the Diwan (see p. 21). 


? Ibid. 35. In Faysal's edition this poem has 16 lines. 
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abstain from wine in line 3 (fa-jawwaza-hà ‘anni "ugaran), he goes 
on to describe it with positive images of light (lines 3-5): it is as a 
glowing [fire] set up [like a tent] on high ground; he that drinks it 
makes as if to kiss a star; it evokes visions of sunrise and sunset 
as it moves around the house. In the erotic envoi (the final two 
lines of the piece) the sag? gives wine not to the poet but to the 
nudama’—saqa-hum. However, in the poet the saqi instils a hope 
for something yet more desirable than the wine: saqa-bum wa- 
manná-ni bi-'aynay-hi munyatan | fa-kanat ila qalbi aladhdha wa- 
atyaba (He gave drink to them and with his eyes inspired in me a 
hope which, in my heart, was yet more delightful [than wine]). 
Though the poet has been forced to abstain from wine, he shows 
no inclination to be chaste (‘afif); he has not, therefore, even 
acceded to bilm in any real sense, and he remains a far cry from 
tawba. d 

In the 6-line mimiyya with matla', Ayyu-ha Fra ibani bi-l- 
lawmi lama, the Imam’s injunction provokes a charming conceit— 
the poet’s part in the bacchic scene is simply to smell and behold 
the wine: (1b, 3b, and 4) 

لا أذوق elt‏ إلا شمما.... 
لحت إلا عل الحدت تدعا 

yh‏ ا 

كبر dem‏ مها إذا هی دارّت أن أراها e oly‏ النّسها 
My taste of wine is limited to smelling it‏ ... 
And my companionship is in conversation only‏ ... 


My greatest share of wine when it is passed around 
is to see it and take a breath of its fragrance. 


He goes on (5-6) to compare himself ironically with a 
qa'adiyyun—a Khārijite who has abstained from fighting whilst 
sharing the opinions of the sect. The poem is thus characterized 
more by abstention than abstinence. f 
The first and last line of the 13-line qafiyya with matla', A- 
*adbila là amūtu bi-kaffi sáqi,? establish the specific backdrop of 
the poem—the Caliph’s injunction: (1b) wa-la aba ‘ala maliki l- 
‘Iraqi >(13b) wa-waqqara-ni Lkhalifatu ‘an nizaqi. However, the 
initial solemnity of abstinence (2a, bajartu la-hu llati an-ha naba- 
ni) is undercut in the following line (3) by a humorous image, 


Diwan, 29. 6 Thid. 56. 
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TAWBA IN THE KHAMRIYYAT OF ABU NUWAS 


We have observed above that bilm underpinned the code of 
deportment in the bacchic scene. Piety and tawba, inasmuch as they 
demand abstinence, were treated only with great irony—indeed 
tawba is expressed positively only in separate zuhdiyyat where the 
poet rarely lists the sins (dhunib) which he has chosen to abandon. 
In general the obligations of Sayb intercede between lahw and 
tawba. Thus the possible constituent parts of a khamriyya that 
emerge are illustrated in the following linear schema: 


Khamr/Labw« Hilm/Haya'eSayb/Tr'iwa' e Tawba/Ghufran 


These categories overlap, such that we find kbamr treated within a 
framework that spans some or all categories: 


(x) Kbamr/Labw 

(2) [Kbamr/LabwesHilm/Haya'] 

(3) [Kbamr/LabweHilm/Haya' eSayb/Ir'iwa] 

(4) IKbamr/LabwesHilm/Haya' eSayblIr'iwa' e Tawba/Ghufran] 


Abū Nuwas was fully aware of all thematic and structural possi- 
bilities. He could treat abstinence via the motif of iayb, or some 
corollary motif—this was mostly restricted to formal panegyrics 
and the zuhbdiyyat. Alternatively he could address the religious 
kernel of the matter, or distract his audience away from it, without 
setting bacchism implicitly into the past. On the whole his poems 
cultivate a progression that inverts the normal movement towards 
abstinence. Indeed, those seduction poems that have vivid and feck- 
less denouements typify this thematic development. 

Where there is tawba, it provides an amusing contradiction. In 
this respect it is significant that the topic is treated in terms of both 
the structure and internal psychology of the individual piece; thus, 
as an element of composition, it may contribute to the distinct and 
superior literary quality of his most adroit wine poems which defy 
characterization and demand detailed analysis. 

Abū Nuw4s must be seen to reverse the basic tenor of abstinence 
characteristic of the dîwar of al-A'$a—representative of the classi- 
cal tradition—who places his libations in the past. Hilm, where it is 
treated as a relevant matter, is internalized into the kbamriyya; the 


^ This phrase is unmetrical; Faysal's edition has the metrically correct inna l- 
lahwa wa-l-malbà jununun (p. 363). 
7 See below, “Three Poems of Abū Nuw4s”. 
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Normally the poet makes mention of these preoccupations with 
reference to himself, pitted against the rebuke of the fault-finder; 
here, however, Abū |-‘Atahiya emerges quite clearly in the role of 
the censurer. Line 7 follows as a question analogous to Abū 
Nuwas’ celebrated qul li-man yadda‘i fi I-‘hilmi falsafatan—in 
antagonistic poetry of this kind it is consistently the crown of 
wisdom and knowledge over which there is dispute: wa-kayfa 
turidu an tud'à bakiman | wa-anta li-kulli mà tabwà rakūbu (How 
can you hope to be called wise when you indulge all your desires). 

The self-appointed role of wise man, moral watchdog, and 
censurer” is even clearer in a short composition held together by 
anaphora;” each line begins with the phrase subhana rabbi-ka and 
ends with a censorious question; for example (line 1), subbana 
rabbi-ka mā arā-ka tatubu | wa-l-ra’su min-ka  bi-Saybi-hi 
makhdubu (Your Lord is Great! Yet I do not see you repent though 
your head has been tinted grey!). Again Sayb invites censure and 
repentance. Line 2 turns the epicurean ethic against the indulger, 
offering counsel based on the vicissitudes of Fate. In lines 3 and 5 
it is clear that hawa, specifically, and ladbdba, more generally, are 
the source of rebuke: (5) subbana rabbi-ka kayfa yaltadbdbu 
mru'un | bi-l-aysi wabwa bi-nafsi-hi matliibu (How can a man 
enjoy his life when his soul is sought [elsewhere]). Caution sets 
itself against the hedonistic ethic. 

Perhaps the most relevant poem of this kind is one which 
challenges bacchic pleasures specifically: a-ya man bayna batiyatin 
wa-dannin | wa-'udin fi yaday ghawin mughanni (You who indulge 
amongst wineskins, pitchers, and a lute . . . [in the arms of] of a 
[youthful] singer). This is a state of madness (inna l-labwa mina 
junüni).^ In the final two lines it emerges that the addressee has 
reached mature age, thus facilitating the call to tawba: (4 and 5) 

s Je فى‎ UE en eoo c قبيح‎ ub 
db لشيبٍ فیس بتائب ما عاش‎ eS HH إذا ما لم‎ 
What is more unattractive than to see a man of good 
sense at my age in a state of senseless merriment. 
If an old man will not repent once his hair has gone grey, 
then I think he will never repent. 


7 Diwan, 44. ^ Ibid. 44. ^ [bid. 414. 
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bà l-fatà | ‘inda l-tanaddumi layta-ni lam af'ali ((Yhe deed that I 
have done] is not one of those things about which a youth will say 
in regret, “Would that I had not done it"). The final line clarifies 
the Islamic context of the peccadilloes mentioned and shamelessly 
champions the defiance involved in the poet's lack of regret: hallal- 
tu là barajan “alayya barama-ha | wa-la-rubba-mà wassa'tu ghayra 
muballali (I have judged to be balal that which is haram; I have 
often stretched the boundaries of that which is forbidden).** 

The khamriyya beginning ‘afû I-musalla, discussed in Chapters 1 
and 2, is certainly the finest example of a poem which inverts the 
requisite progression towards tawba; this is clear even from the 
perspective of analysis adopted above and, therefore, no further 
comment is necessary. Other less artfully constructed poems 
rework this device, which is based on the fact that a life of piety will 
lead to a life of sin. It is clear, in the context of the poet’s professed 
life, in the opening lines of a poem which ends with the *mortal" 
intoxication of a young Christian (fa-asqi-hi ila an mata sukran):* 

C السك بالقصف‎ Cu; uU aly القتك‎ curs 
uM المُجون‎ Gy cd; Bie CRIES, 
I bought depravity at a high price and sold 
piety in return for a nice crop of pleasures. 


And I have allowed a libertine spirit to guide 
me—I shall never give up mujun! 


A further example introduces a poem in which the words ta‘a and 
'asy", which have resonances of piety and impiety, are inverted in 
significance and worked into a sinful context that is governed by 


Iblis:® A 
ai وقد كنت‎ 5 TRE 
Ugo G5 lg si s sl 


Tizanabadh has made me depraved though once I was pious. 
For it was there that I abandoned water and began to drink wine. 


Iblis commands the domination of a recalcitrant youth (qada-bu 
Iblisu taw'an | ba'da ma kana ‘asiyya) whose humiliation is 
then candidly depicted: fa-rakibna-hu bi-là sar | -jin rukuban 
marwaziyy \ wa-bamidnà I-sayra lamma | an ra’ayna-hu watiyyad 


* Diwan, 199. = Ibid. 164. 
* Both roots describe religious attitudes and have a high incidence in the Qur'àn. 
^5 Diwàn, 141. 
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basic trend is thus of incitation to drink in the present as a catalyst 
for seduction. Where tawba and/or ghufran are treated they retain 
their religious significance; yet in the particular way they are dealt 
with they may add to the poet's defiance. 


POEMS WHICH GROW INCREASINGLY IRRELIGIOUS 


Often the most defiant and anti-religious sentiments of a khamriyya 
occupy the final line or section; for example, a conventional trip to 
the wine-seller’s tavern ends in the following manner:” 


Jus Ge d pu Qos Jj ds Qui كذلِك لا‎ 

يُلائمّى الحَرامٌ إذا Latte!‏ وأجفو عن Rame‏ الحلال 
And so I continued and will continue speedily to dissipate‏ 

my religion and my wealth. 


When we get together I find pleasure in what is prohibited 
by religion and I shy away from what is permissible. 


In several poems Abū Nuwas remains resolute and unrepentant 
after seduction; he steadies his nerve and attempts to meet the 
psychological challenge which his confessions force upon him.” 
Thus the twelfth line of a 14-line seduction poem reads:” fa-lam 
aqul ba‘da-ma zafirtu bi-hi | ya layta ma kana min-hu lam yakuni 
(I did not say after seducing him, ‘I wish I had not had my way with 
him’). The poet resists contrition and adds force to his stance by 
reiterating the indulgent spirit in which the poem is cast: (line 14) 
là tatlubanna I-ladhdhati muktataman | wa-ghdu ilay-ha ka-kbali'i 
l-rasani (Do not seek pleasures discretely, rather make for them 
with a free rein). 

Another 5-line poem treats the sins of indulgence (qasf) dis- 
cursively; for in the penultimate line there is discussion about the 
attitude which informs a sin (khati’a): laysat mina llati yaqülu la- 

” Diwan Abi Nuwas, 62. 

" He could also be sensitive to the shame involved in his actions; though at times 
this could lead to tawba, more interesting are those poems in which he simply ques- 
tions and reproves himself but remains essentially ambivalent. Such ambivalence 
manifests itself variedly; see (Diwan, 24) lā talum-ni ‘ala llati fatanat-ni | wa-arat-ni 
-qabiba ghayra qabibi. Examine also the final line of a 10-line gasida (ibid., 28): fa- 
bitna yara-nà llabu šarra ‘asabatin | nujarriru adbyala |-fusiigi wa-là fakbru. The 
finest example of ambivalence, indeed a moral crisis, exists in the kbamriyya begin- 


ning Wa-kbaymati náfürin (see below, “Three Poems of Abii Nuwas”). 
^ Diwan, 134. 
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attacks them as responsible for his former waywardness, for they 
have been part of a ghastly atmosphere in the capital—the bicker- 
ing of feuding clans and sub-clans. Yet the delight for Abū Nuw4s 
of the society which he proceeds to describe, one devoid of censure 
(as depicted in the final line of the poem) must implicitly negate, or 
at the very least, highlight the ambivalence of the testament to his 
own piety in the second hemistich of line 1. 


TAWBA? 


In all the material discussed above there is a growing momentum of 
defiance. This can also be seen to be the case in poems where tawba 
is treated; for it is treated either negatively or ironically and, there- 
fore, rather than defusing the tension of the poem can be seen to 
add to it. 

The khamriyya beginning da'i Latlala tasfi-ha l-janūbu* 
channels its themes away from Islam and excludes religion from its 
natural domain. For in the final five lines the poem rejects tawba, 
the relevance of which is not seen in the context of Muslim piety; 
rather it is set into a contrast, which underpins the whole poem, 
between a rugged bedouin lifestyle and the more sophisticated, 
urbane pleasures of wine: (lines 17 and 19-21) 


V ote SH فراجى‎ 
الحَلِيبُ‎ Co لا‎ uns وَهذا‎ 


4 a M. poen 
عن بعض لومى‎ Grail أعاذلى‎ 
البوادى‎ DC فهذا‎ 
A é 5 P E 1 irs Moe? 
الوم يدو لا توب‎ Aes فيا‎ eei isk شرت‎ 
Censurer, will you not relent awhile? Whoever hopes for 
my repentance will be let down, 
For this life [of pleasure I have described is the one for me] 
not desert tents; this is the life, not [camels’] milk! 
How can one compare the bedu with Kisra’s palace and its 
surrounding expanses? 


You are beguiled if you insist on this repentance; tear your 
garment [for all I care]! I will not repent! 


Abū Nuwas fashions for tawba a context that renders religion 


* Diwan, 11-12. This poem has been discussed in detail in André Miquel’s “Sur 
un poème d'Abü Nuwas”, in C. E. Bosworth et al. (edd.) The Islamic World: From 
Classical to Modern Times; Essays in Honor of Bernard Lewis (Princeton, 1989). 
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(We rode him bareback in the style of Merv and praised this ride 
when we saw him to be humbled). 

Abū Nuwas’ Qala tanassaka ba'da l-þajji™ does not treat wine 
specifically but articulates a struggle between indulgence and piety 
(nusk): 


قالوا Uh‏ بعد الحَجّ قلت لهم أرجُو ash, JM‏ طيرّناياذا 
أخشى ES CIA‏ أن بُنازعى Es‏ الخطام وإن أسرعت إغذاذا 
gb by CALL op‏ عل AB‏ و adr‏ اكد BAS‏ 
cb o‏ من gil wb‏ شارهة لكر فيه قبيلات وأفخاذا 

BIS S urs "grs cssc gases n 

تقول ذا شرهم بل I‏ بل هذا 
Sy Chul‏ والإزكان Bi]‏ 


cee ll Daly oy 
ree ag Ber 
fy الأذن‎ bss هناك لا‎ 


They said, “He has become pious after the Hajj.” I replied, 
“Indeed, I hope for God and fear Tizanabadh.” 

I fear that the vineyard stalks may drag me away from the bounty 
[to which] my camel's reins [lead me] (i.e. the bajj), even 
though I might gallop by. 

If I attain salvation (idba salimtu)—of which my heart is not 
confident—it will not be in Baghdad. 

I want nothing from a city whose gardens are close [to each other 
and plentiful], yet which is full of [feuding] clans and 
sub-clans. 

A heart divided between Qutrubbul, Qurà Banna and Kilwadh 
stands a far cry from piety. 

They are a people who have enjoined upon each other the 
eschewal of piety—of whom you can say this one is the most 
evil, no this one, no that one. 

. .. They do not preach to you and make you abstain. 

There no censurer meets your ear, nor is there anyone to say, 
"Who is this [you are with] or what [is this that you do]?"* 


ولا تری قائلا l5 o^‏ ولا ماذا 


Ambivalence vis-à-vis nusk is the force behind the poem, where 
nusk is acknowledged as part of the poet’s temperament and from 
which he is otherwise distracted by the iniquities of Baghdad. He 


affects annoyance at his friends’ derision of his pious mood and 
^ Diwan, 26. 
" In Nafsiyyat Abi Nuwàs (p. 16) al-Nuwayhi takes the psychology of the piece 
seriously, perceiving therein an earnest account of the poet's anxieties. 
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It is evident that Abü Nuwas continued to drink when he was 
already old enough to feel the obligation of abstinence (tva-idha 
‘adadtu siniya lam ajid | li-l-Saybi ‘udbran fi |-nuzili bi-rási). Such 
appears to be the background to this poem, suggesting that the 
word lakinna-nà in the final verse effects a deliberate contrast 
between the ethics of Sayb and the doctrine of God's forgiveness. 
This interpretation suggests the poet's sensitivity to a distinction 
between pre-Islamic and Islamic abstinence. The irony of this part- 
ing statement is that an essentially Islamic topic provides refuge 
from a traditional ethical obligation. 

Abū Nuwas’ treatment of religious motifs at the end of his wine 
poems is consistently ironical. False contrition enhances the 
defiance which pervades his verse. Furthermore, religious motifs are 
subject to the structural proclivities which command both (a) the 
logical progression of sin to repentance; and (b) its opposite—the 
accumulation of mujun. He virtually fuses these two progressions 
together resulting in statements of evident and amusing duplicity. 
This feature operates in a poem the final line of which summarizes, 
with an admixture of religiosity and sexual innuendo, a night of 
gay abandon: wa-bina banat salatu-nà li-duban | qumna nusalli bi- 
ghayri takbiri (And when it was time for our prayer in the forenoon 
we went off and prayed without saying the takbir).” 

Àn even better example of a religious topic alluding to decadent 
behaviour is the following: 


Peal ا‎ A بيرك‎ 


Amongst us you will behold all the [sins] that 
anger God except for Sirk... . ! 


gos 


ترى عنذنا ما يكره الله كله 


With clever obliqueness this final verse evokes the most vivid 
images of debauched behaviour. It is also born of a genuine 


* Ibid. 146. The technique of ending a poem with a blasphemy, or an irreligious 
image, is illustrated well by the earlier sceptic poet, al-Uqaysir al-Asadi; he has a 
6-line poem of description which begins by describing the transforming effects of 
wine (see Aghani 11/244 and Hawi, Fann al-Sí'r al-Kbamri, 141): wa-muq'adi 
qawmin qad masa min Sarabi-nd | wa-a'mà saqayna-bu thalatban fa-absara (I often 
remember the cripple of our district who walked from the effects of our wine, and 
the blind man to whom we gave three sips and [who then] recovered his sight); the 
final line echoes these transforming effects: idba ma ra'a-bà bada inqá'i ghasli-ha | 
tadūru 'alay-nà gà'imu l-qawmi aftara (When the fasting man of our district saw [the 
wine] being passed around amongst us after its purification he broke his fast). 

* Diwan, 208. This image is reworked elsewhere: tara ‘inda-nd mà yuskhitu llaba 
kulla-bu | mina l-'amali |-murdi |-fata mà khala |-Sirka (Diwan, 705). 
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almost irrelevant, implying that poetry has its own ethical frame- 
work—one which is partly contingent upon the themes treated in 
the individual poem. Here the poet’s attitude is facilitated by the 
structure of the poem which exhibits a typically linear development 
from bedouin/desert to urban life and ignores the more significant 
historical development of Jabiliyya to Islam. Seen in this light, the 
poem inverts the progression exhibited in the short panegyric poem 
of Mansür al-Namari discussed above. Furthermore, as in the short 
qasida Ya bnata |-Saykhi sbahi-na (see Chapter 2), Abū Nuwās 
mocks tawba, in part, by associating the repentant man with 
obsolete desert imagery. 

The 13-line khamriyya beginning wa-mulibbatin fi l-'adbli dhati 
nasibatin," expands a normally cursory opposition to censure into 
the first four lines. In the second hemistich of the opening line the 
fault-finder seeks the contrition of a wanton libertine: tarjii inabata 
dbi mujünin mariqi; the next three lines resist incitement to 
rasad/rusd (Simati ghayru l-rasád (It is not in my temperament to be 
orthodox)) and confront society’s religious backdrop. This attitude 
is consolidated in the descriptive celebration of wine that ensues 
(lines 5—7) and leads, quite conventionally, to the description of the 
saqî, who in the last five lines is depicted in terms of his Christian- 
ity. There is thus a logical progression from the initial eschewal of 
Islam (as a stance) towards the eulogy and acceptance of a religious 
scenario which accommodates bacchic indulgence: inni la-a‘lamu 
anna rabbi lam yakun | li-yakhussa-hu illa bi-dinin sadigi (1 know 
that my Lord could not but delegate to him a true religion). 

A more conventional resistance to tawba comes in a poem begin- 
ning Badir sababa-ka qabla |-Saybi wa-l-'ari.^ Here a varied and 
vibrant descriptive tableau of wine (lines 2-25) is sandwiched 
between two lines (1 and 26) which provide urgency and an ethical 
context. The first line is the conventional incitement to consummate 
youth via indulgence before the obligation of abstinence with old 
age—it is ‘ar (shame) which the acquisition of hilm holds back. The 
last line appears to reiterate the first: fa-dhaka qabla nuziili l-šaybi 
'adatu-na | lakinna-nà nartaji ghufrana ghaffari (That is our custom 
before our whiskers turn grey, but we hope for God’s forgiveness). 
Clearly, however, the second hemistich adds a new dimension to 
abstinence by subordinating it to religion, and at the same time 
quite cunningly vindicating indulgence. 


Diwan, 218. = Ibid. 149. 
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noon, and night (wa-la azalu l-qur'ana adrusu-bu | arübu fi darsi- 
hi wa-abtakiru). This last verse is significant for it seems obliquely 
to represent an aspect of Abū Nuwas' life, namely that he had 
studied the Qur’an in detail and was therefore amply capable of 
giving the text of the Revelation a role in his own literature. 
Moreover, although the verb abtakiru has the meaning of “to do 
something early in the morning”, it also means “to be original and 
inventive”; is the poet laying open a clue to what he has done else- 
where? 

There are many examples in medieval sources of poets who 
jibbed at false repentance; they are perhaps best summarized by al- 
Mutanabbi's sarcastic hemistich, a-mina |-Sarabi tatiibu am min 
tarki-hi (Is it of wine that you repent or of its abandonment). This 
echoes Abū l-Atáhiya's more earnest attack: tatūbu mina l- 
dhunübi idba maridtà | wa-tarji‘u li-l-dbunübi 1082 barita (You 
repent of your sins when you are ill but return to them upon 
recovery). It is a criticism that has its most forceful precedent in the 
Qur’anic: wa-laysati l-tawbatu li-lladhina ya‘malina l-sayyřāti 
hatta idha badara abada-hum |-mawtu qala tubtu l-àna . . . (God 
shall not turn towards those who do evil deeds until, when one 
of them is visited by death, he says, “Indeed now I repent . . .”).%* 
A variety of clues indicates that having repented Abū Nuwās 
recovered his epicurean convictions; principally, he repeatedly dis- 
missed the presumption amongst his detractors that he had become 
a pious abstainer. Such is the background of Ighra’ Iblis: 


FEE فى كل‎ d edo eed di ca 


EA تم هوی‎ GEL فى الحو‎ al, 
iG tee ding. opa ds e م‎ 0 
oro! Maal عم أن‎ d استراقًا‎ os Sul 
وهم‎ Bs فقال لى لما هوى مرحبًا بتائبو‎ 


le BEES ne d ob عل‎ 
EST dj Se al على متنا‎ The وارد“‎ 
v برتج منه كفل‎ Xd فقلت لا قال فى‎ 


كأنه عذراءُ فى خدرها 
^ 


^" Diwan, 315. * Qutb al-Surür, 212. 
" Diwan Abi I-‘Atahiya, 96. * Qur'àn, 4/18; trans. Arberry, p. 75. 
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theological issue which was first discussed in the Qur'àn—the 
nature of ghufran; indeed, the verse simply reworks the language 
and content of a Qur'anic aya: inna l-làba là yaghfiru an yusraka 
bi-hi wa-yaghfiru mà dina dhàlika li-man yasa^u (God forgives not 
that aught should be with Him associated; less than that He for- 
gives to whomsoever He will)." Thus there is a paradox, for an 
indirect plea for divine forgiveness conjures a picture of varied sin." 


THREE POEMS OF ABU NUWAS 


Ighra’ Iblis 


Whilst being built upon a structural or thematic paradigm, a poem 
may exhibit originality in the individual images it contains, or in 
the exact nature of the relationship between the various themes 
treated. In this way a poem’s originality may be born from the seeds 
of convention. One of Abū Nuwas’ most original pieces is entitled 
appropriately by Ghazali Ighra’ Iblis; it depicts a conversation 
between Satan and Abū Nuwas, and is developed from an issue 
which preoccupied both society and the poets, namely the incon- 
stancy of tawba amongst many who had given voice to their con- 
trition. Abū Nuwas also enhances a feature of his own poetry by 
expanding the role of Iblis—who sometimes has a role as a sort of 
"pimp" in the endgame of seduction*—into that of protagonist in 
the poem. Another poem which is wholly concerned with Iblis is an 
invocation;^ the poet pleads with the Devil to “cast love" into his 
recalcitrant lover's heart, otherwise he will no longer write poetry 
nor get drunk but devote himself to study of the Qur’an morning, 


" Quran, 4/48; trans. Arberry, p. 80. 

* al-Nuwayhi discusses this verse in Nafsiyyat Abi Nuwas, 106 ff. 

* Diwan, 224. 

^ See the final three lines of a 22-line tZ'iyya (Diwan, 315): dabba la-hu iblisu fa- 
qtada-bu | wa-Liaykbu naffa'un ‘ala la'natib V ‘ajibtu min iblisa fi tibi-bi | wa- 
kbubtbi mà azbara min niyyatih V taba ‘ala adama fi sajdatin | wa-sára qawwadan 
li-dhurriyyatib. See also the final three lines of the 11-line lamiyya (Ghazali, p. 147): 
da'awtu iblisa thumma qultu la-hu | “qad a'jazat-ni madhāhibu l-hiyalī I babli wa- 
þablu lladbi kaliftu bi-hi | ‘ala tadani-hi ghayru muttasili” || fa-radda-bu l-aykbu ‘an 
su‘ubati-hi | wa-sára qawwāda-nā wa-lam yazali. This role of Iblis in the saturnalia 
is prefigured in a 1o-line siniyya by Waliba b. Hubab, under whom Abū Nuwas 
served an apprenticeship in his youth (Hawi, Fann al-Si‘r al-Khamri, p. 183, line 8): 
hatta idhā mà ntasaynà | wa-hazza-na iblisi (Until, when we were drunk and Iblis 
had aroused [in] us [desire] . . .). This is a poem which appears also to have had a 
more specific influence on Abit Nuwas; see Ch. 1, n. 97. 
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every accursed satan excepting such as listens by stealth—and he is 
pursued by a manifest flame). Other allusions are more oblique 
but are signposted by the force of the dominant Qur'ànic image; 
thus hemistich 2b, thumma hawa yatba‘u-hu najmu, echoes the 
first verse of Surat al-Najm: wa-l-najmi idba bawa (By the star 
when it plunges).’** The tenth-form verb in 2a, ra'aytu-bu fi l-jawwi 
musta‘liyan, may allude to Qur'an 20/64 which reports the speech 
of Pharaoh's magicians before their contest with Moses: wa-qad 
aflaba l-yawma mani sta‘la (Whoever today gains the upper hand 
shall surely prosper); this possibility is supported by the use of the 
word hawa in the continuation of the Moses narrative of this sira 
where God warns the people of Israel (verse 81): wa-man yablil 
'alay-bi ghadabi faqad hawa (And on whomsover My anger alights, 
that man is hurled to ruin). Finally, in line 7 of the poem the Devil 
tempts the poet with a fatan amradu (“a beardless youth”); the 
word amrad is not unusual, but it is not so common as to be 
insignificant when we remember that in Sárat al-Saffat the lower 
heaven has been adorned with the stars *. . . to preserve against 
every rebel satan (min kulli Saytanin maridin); they listen not to the 
High Council, for they are pelted from every side, rejected, and 
theirs is an everlasting chastisement, except such as snatches'a 
fragment, and he is pursued by a piercing flame”.’* The meanings 
of *marid" and *amrad" are quite different; the significance of 
amrad, therefore, is simply that it sustains echoes of the Qur'àn.'* 

The extent of Qur’anic influence suggests an allegory with its 
own encoded meaning and significance. This may work on a variety 
of levels. The notion of determinism introduced by the word 
yw tbimu-ni in tb may allude to the discussion of enforced sin in 
the Revelation, that is, fa-man udturra ghayru baghin wa-la 'adin 
fa-là ithma ‘alay-hi (You whoso is constrained, not desiring nor 
transgressing, no sin shall be on him; God is All-forgiving, All- 
compassionate);"* here those who have been forced by circum- 
stance to consume forbidden dietary items are exempted of 
responsibility." This, of course, may have a bearing on the poet's 
attitude to the consumption of wine and his belief in the forgiving 
nature of the Godhead. 

** Arberry, Koran, 254. 7" Sura 53/1; Arberry, p. 550. 

™ Ibid. 315. '"5 Ibid. 316. "4 Sira 37/6-10; Arberry, p. 456. 

"5 Abii Nuwãs refers to “every rebel satan” as murradu l-'afarit in the ta’ iyya 


beginning Wa-fityatin ka-masabibi l-dujà discussed in the next section. 
"* Sura 2/173; Arberry, p. 22. 
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eb I منه‎ em 
شابّه ما قلت لك الحزم‎ 
pb منك على رغمك‎ i ما أنا بالآيس من‎ 
fal فغير ذا من فعلك‎ iet ape Lud 
I slept until dawn, which time Iblis was my adversary, [tempting] 
me with sundry sins. 
I saw him climb high into the stratosphere, then fall, chased by a 
[shooting-] star. 
He wanted to *listen by stealth" [to the High Assembly], but was 
soon cast down by a pelting of stones. 
He said to me as he fell: “Welcome to a man beguiled by his 
penitence! 
What say you to a well-rounded virgin, adorned by heavy 
breasts— 
Whose thick, black hair flows sumptuously upon her shoulders, 
like a cluster of grapes?” 
“No!”, I answered. “What then of a beardless youth with 
quivering, full buttocks— 
One like a virgin behind a silk-screen, but with a chest unadorned 
by jewels?” 
“No!” “Then a boy who sings and plays music delightfully?” 
“No!” “Then you deem yourself to be resolute against all such 
things as I have spoken of? 
[Yet] I have not lost hope of your return, despite yourself, you 
fool! 
Iam not Abii Murra if you do not rescind; [to think you could 
choose] any other manner of behaviour would be naive.” 


فقلت لا قال c9‏ 
cus‏ لا قال فی كل ما 


This is a vivid and complex poem which draws its most conspicu- 
ous images (lines 2-3) from the Qur'àn; it hints at a speculative 
bent of mind, examining the role of Iblis as the Great Tempter 
whilst alluding to the articulation of determinism in the Qur'ànic 
text. The complexity of the piece lies in the fact that allusions to 
Islamic revelation exist on various levels. First, there is direct allu- 
sion: lines 2 and 3, which show Iblis being forced from Heaven by 
a pelting of stones, clearly rework verses 16-18 of Suratu l-Hijr:? 
wa-laqad ja‘alna fi l-samá'i burujan wa-zayyana-ba. li-l-nagirin | 
wa-bafiznà-bà min kulli Saytanin rajim | illa mani staraqa l-sam'a 
fa-atba‘a-hu Sibabun mubîn (We have set in heaven constellations 
and decked them out fair to the beholders, and guarded them from 


* Sūra, 15/16-18; see also Qur'àn, 37/6-10. 
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Surat al-Hijr, after presenting the image of "accursed satan ... 
pursued by a manifest flame", lists the “signs” of Divinity and 
Creation— And the Earth, We stretched it forth, and cast on it 
firm mountains . . ."; the continuation of the sūra treats the 
Creation of man out of clay and Iblis’ refusal to prostrate himself 
before Adam. The fallen angel is cast from the heavens but is given 
respite till Judgement Day to lead man astray; here is the vivid 
dialogue between God and Iblis: (vv. 32-42) 


Said He, “What ails thee, Iblis, that thou art not among those bowing?” 
Said he, “I would never bow myself before a mortal whom Thou hast 
created of a clay of mud moulded.” Said He, “Then go forth hence; thou 
art accursed. Upon thee shall rest the curse, till the Day of Doom.” Said he, 
“My Lord, respite me till the day they shall be raised.” Said He, “Thou art 
among the ones that are respited unto the day of a known time.” Said he, 
“My Lord, for Thy perverting me I shall deck all fair to them in the earth, 
and I shall pervert them all together, excepting those Thy servants among 
them that are devoted.” Said He, “This is for Me a straight path: over My 
servants thou shalt have no authority, except those that follow thee, being 


? io 


perverse.. 


In the Mimiyya the poet depicts Iblis in the act of trying to pervert 
one of the “sons of Adam”, whilst also mirroring the essential dis- 
course of s#ra 15. This is supported in a very significant way bya 
mimiyya of al-Farazdaq in which, having repented, the bard from 
Tamim has a dialogue with the Devil." The latter is chided, 
amongst other things, for having caused the “dwellers in al-Hijr" 
(ahlu I-bijr) to hamstring the camel which had been sent to them by 
God as a sign. They are the eponymous ablu l-bijr of sūra 15. 
Clearly, Abū Nuwaàs must have been inspired in large measure by 
al-Farazdaq's poem; however, having possibly been led to that sura 
by the Umayyad poet, he was then more sensitive to its composite- 
ness and was thus able to produce what may constitute, effectively, 
an anti-sara. I suggest this because whilst al-Farazdaq's repentance 
appears to be in earnest, Abū Nuwās’ poem is essentially duplici- 
tous and strives blasphemously for a place on the level of revela- 
tion. Moreover, by articulating aspects of the debate about the 
nature of sin and the role of the Devil in leading man astray, there 
is a strong inference that the poet’s tawba is indeed wahm—this is, 
after all, a dream. 


"* Arberry, p. 255. "* See Diwan al-Farazdaq, ed. al-Sawi, P. 769. 
'* See Qur'àn 15/80: wa-laqad kadhdhaba ashabu l-hijri l-mursalina. 
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To a Muslim familiar with the Qur'àn, the aya “wa-l-najmi idha 
hawa” would bring to mind the ensuing àya, “ma dalla sabibu-kum 
wa-mà ghawa” (Your comrade is not astray, neither errs). The 
unequivocal semantics of this verse are powerful in the putatively 
sinful backdrop that this poem has; it is noteworthy that in Sāra 15 
it is precisely the “ghawina” whom Iblis will lead astray. Equally 
significant may be allusions made by the entirety of Abii Nuwas’ 
poem to the make-up of both or either of Sîrat al-Najm and Surat 
al-Hijr; the former begins by depicting first Muhammad's vision on 
Mt. Hira and then his ascent through the seven heavens to “the 
Lote-Tree and the Garden of the Refuge": (vv. 1-18) 


By the star when it plunges, your comrade is not astray, neither errs, nor 
speaks he out of caprice. This is naught but a revelation revealed, taught 
him by one terrible in power, very strong; he stood poised, being on the 
higher horizon, then drew near and suspended hung, two bows’-length 
away, or nearer, then he revealed that he revealed. His heart lies not of 
what he saw; what, will you dispute with him what he sees? Indeed, he saw 
him another time by the Lote-Tree of the Boundary nigh which is the 
Garden of Refuge, when there covered the Lote-Tree that which covered; 


his eye swerved not, nor swept astray. Indeed, he saw one of the greatest 
signs of his Lord.'^ 


The sara thus discusses the process of revelation and depicts 
Mubammad's vision of both Gabriel’ and the cosmos above the 
level of human existence; it would appear that Abū Nuwis’ vision 
of the Devil draws a picture analogous to the Qur'ànic tableau, 
though whilst the Prophet experiences an ascent into Heaven the 
poet witnesses Satan’s fugitive descent. The sära continues by list- 
ing the signs of God’s omnipotence and concludes quite naturally 
with admonishment: “So bow yourselves to your God, and serve 
Him!” Analogously in the Mimiyya after the poet’s aerial vision 
there is a list of the “signs” of Temptation and the piece concludes 
with a sinister, if amusing, threat that acts as a call to sin. Similarly 

'" This notion is reiterated in Qur'àn, 5/4. "* Arberry, p. 550. 

"* Vincent Monteil has translated this poem into French in Abi Nuwads; le vin, le 
vent, la vie (pp. 92-30, "La tentation diabolique”); in his note on verse 2 (ibid. 177) 
he writes: “vers 2: suspendu, comme l'ange Gabriel?" Is he suggesting an allusion to 
Sürat al-Najm? This suggestion may certainly be supported by another very delicate 
allusion, namely the use of the name “Abū Murra” to refer to the Devil in the final 
line; for Dhit Mirra, of which the Devil's kunya is phonologically (not semantically) 
reminiscent, and which means “possessed of sagacity”, describes the angel Gabriel 


in verse 6 of this sära. Abū Nuwās may be setting up Abū Murra to replace 6 
Mirra in a dramatic, humorous, but blasphemous reworking of the Revelation. 
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the “use of istighfar”. He shows an interesting connection between 
the final line (35) and line 6; the latter depicts: “the night journey 
to the wine seller’s house”: 


ds dye به من‎ Shu طام‎ rae للدجى كاليم‎ glo فى‎ 
Encompassed in gloom that was like a rough sea with clashing 
waves in which the mariner is stunned by terror. 


Line 35:77‏ 
عفرت :3 الغلى عن صاحن :ارت 


I call upon you, my God, glory be to you; forgive us as 
you, most High, forgave the man of the Whale. 


أدعوك Last eel UL‏ كما 


Jonah takes us back to the first tempest at sea in the poem: the metaphor 
in line six, which gave the quest its weather. Through this short circuit, the 
begging for mercy in the last line is pitched against the quest myth itself. 


(p. 79) 


The contradiction between the wine quest and repentance is 
symptomatic of another dimension of antithesis: 


The khamriyya pretends that time can be reduced to the precarious span in 
which obsession has its fling; . . . that the libertine subdues time is spelled 
out in some of the poems . . . here is the beginning of the piece that ends 
with the whale: Young men, brilliant as lamps in the dark, all haughty, 
stiff-necked and keen, | who overpowered Time with the pleasures they 
embraced, so that the ties between them and their pleasures remained 
unsundered (the negation of firaq) . . . Time passes and old age arrives; the 
triumph over time is put most explicitly where in the end it is acknow- 
ledged as a delusion. This need not surprise us; we have seen that the 
khamriyya is a genre of contradictions. (p. 73) 


Sometimes—as we have seen in our study of ghazal/seduction—the 
narrative of a wine poem includes the aftermath of indulgence and 
thus makes contradiction possible as one of the designs of this 
literature. Abü Nuwas had a choice as to the manner in which he 
concluded his compositions: either the natural unfolding of 
bacchism and debauchery, often with a shift from the description 
of a pure wine to the depiction of events inspired by a mischievous 
libido, or repentance. We must view the latter not only as part of 
the pervasive ambivalence of the poet, born of a complex charac- 
ter, but also as part of the mechanics of composition and the 


‘7 Hamori based his commentary on Ghazáli's edition, where the final line is 33 
not 35. 
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If we consider the poem in literary terms against the backdrop 
of Abū Nuwas’ khamriyyat we notice several things: (i) it is not 
overtly a khamriyya (it has no bacchic narrative, nor does it 
describe wine); however, the first line, with its reference to the 
morning"? and sins committed, evokes images of the conventional 
bacchic scene such that the poem emerges as the “epilogue” to a 
kbamriyya; (ii) the objects with which the poet is tempted unfold in 
a manner reminiscent of the contents of a compound wine-poem; 
indeed, though wine itself is not presented for the poet to consider, 
the comparison between the virgin's hair and the vine (yabki lawna- 
hu l-karmu) is, for those sensitive to the imagery of this literature, 
enough to evoke a bacchic setting; (iii) the poem is ambivalent vis- 
à-vis tawba, leaning more conspicuously towards its abandonment. 
As with the treatment of ghufran, the poet vindicates indulgence 
within a religious framework of discourse. In the true spirit of the 
khamriyya, tawba is rejected, not accommodated." 


Wa-Fityatin Ka-Masabibi |-Duja™ 


Hamori has discussed this quest poem in the context of the 
“Assimilation of Religious Experience","* focusing particularly on 


“3 The events of many narrative wine poems unfold towards the morning. The 
events of this poem must be presumed to take place at first light, when the stars and 
shooting stars are still visible. 

"* "This poem may have exercised some influence (in both its mythology and its 
imagery) on two of the poems contained in al-Ma‘arri’s Risalat al-Ghufran; see 
the siniyya (ed. Bint al-Sati’, 2nd ed., Cairo 1950), 290-6, and esp. the ra’iyya, 
pp. 286-8 (e.g. line 12: wa-tirtu fi zamani |-fufani mu‘taliyan V fi l-jawwi batta 
ra'aytu l-ma mabsüràá). 

=s Diwan Abi Nuwds, 38-40; ed. Wagner, pp. 61-4; Wagner’s lines 8 and 30 are 
not in Ghazali’s edition. The discussion which ensues is based on Wagner’s edition 
and attempts to highlight the quality of the poem, primarily inasmuch as a sequence 
of references, which adumbrates the pious envoi, is set into a lively but essentially 
conventional narrative khamriyya. The originality of the poem can best be under- 
stood by comparison with a pre-existing kbamriyya of which it is clearly a 
mu ‘arada, namely a poem by Isma‘il b. Yüsuf al-Basri contained in Ibn al-Mu'tazz's 
Tabaqat al-Su'ará' (p. 339). The poems share a rare rhyme (-i/uti) as well as certain 
tare words/phrases: sabib al-þūt and al-masálit. However, Abū Nuwas’ poem is 
lengthier and considerably more complex. 

For the full Arabic text and translation of this poem see Appendix B. I am grate- 
ful to the editors of the Journal of Arabic Literature for permission to quote the 
translation of this poem which appears, with excellent explanatory notes, in JAL 
25/1 (1994). Particularly noteworthy in this offering is the investigation undertak- 
en by James E. Montgomery of embedded Qur'ànic allusions in the text of the poem, 
i.e. allusions which are suggested by the more dominant scriptural references. 

"* Hamori, On the Art of Medieval Arabic Literature, 61 ff. 
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This brings us to the point of the poem’s contrived integrity: as 
a quest poem it has the natural progression of a narrative, as 
evinced by a number of similar khamriyyat. We can identify the 
description of the companions in line 1 as a common opening 
topos (for example, another tavern narrative begins, wa-fitydni 
sidqin . . .); the repentance topos, though not as common, is 
identifiable as a seal. Thus the poem has a conscious beginning and 
end—the minimum prerequisite frame for structural integration. 
Hamori's suggestion that the final line alludes to line 6 is a further 
pointer to structural coherence; indeed the contradiction which 
these two lines articulate encapsulates the poem’s essential thematic 
contrast. Hamori also points to the Qur’anic allusion contained 
in the depiction of the tempest at line 6—an allusion which leads 
naturally to the reference to Jonah in the final line. He omits to 
mention, however, that this scriptural link is enhanced by a hand- 
ful of similar references interspersed throughout the poem: at line 
ir the “heathen crone” is told to despoil the poet and his com- 
panions (ie. to accept their money) *as David despoiled 
Goliath";"* at line 14 the sparks of wine are the stars hurled at 
rebellious ‘Ifrits by patrolling Angels;? at line 17 the amphora in 
which the wine is kept is said to date from the time of Saul 
(Taltit),*° the King of Israel appointed by Samuel; in the following 
line the wine's storage in a coffin (tabit) possibly makes allusion to 
the Ark of the Covenant (also tábit);" in line 22 the saqî is so 
bewitching as to be said to be the source of Hárüt's magic." This 


=! For Goliath in the Qur'àn see *Djàlüt" in EI’, ii, p. 406: “The Goliath of 
the Bible appears as Djálüt in the Qur'àn (II, 248/247—252/251) in assonance with 
Talut . . .". 

'5 See Qur'an, 15/16-18 and 37/6-10. 

= For Tàlüt see EP, iv. 642: “Taliit is the name of king Saul of the Bible in the 
Qur'àn (1, 247-250) . . .". Jàlüt (mentioned in line 11) suggests Taliit because 
they occur in the same section of Qur'ànic narrative and because they form “an 
assonance of pairs of names, like Harüt-Márüt . . .”. 

'" [n the article on Tàálüt in the EF, vol. iv, Heller writes: “Taliit was distin- 
guished for the greatness of his knowledge and for his great physique also; it was a 
sign of his fitness to rule that angels brought back the ark (tabu) with the sakina 
and with what remained of the people of Moses and Aaron . . .". The word tabiit 
also occurs in Qur'àn, 20/39, where Moses’ mother is told “by inspiration" “Throw 
the child into the chest and throw the chest into the river...” ( . . . igdbafi-hi fi l- 
tabuti fa-qdbafi-hi fi l-yammi . . .); this is significant since the word yamm also 
occurs in line 6 of the Ta’iyya. 

** For the somewhat involved tradition about the two angels Hárüt and Marit, 
masters of sorcery, see “Hariit wa-Mārūt”, El’, iii. 236-7; an interesting part of the 
tradition is that “having come down to earth with instructions to avoid the grave 
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conscious artistry involved in forging the khamriyya into a clearly 
integrated poem. 

Repentance in this ¢d’iyya is introduced, like musical modula- 
tion, by a single note—a doubt—which emerges from the dominant 
key; for Abū Nuwas walked a tightrope between moods (a variety 
of which are evident in his poetry); the losing of his balance could 
lead to either repentance or sexual fulfilment; in each case the 
thematic texture of the poem is enriched. Here the first 29 lines 
form a sustained descriptive tableau with some particularly striking 
images: wine is the weapon of angels—sparks of light hurled at 
rebellious "Ifrits; the wine when poured is as a “network of pearls 
on ruby brocade”; the saqi is like the moon and is accompanied 
in his tasks by a lutist who sings of the proverbial “Hind”; the 
audience is captivated in a garden idyll where birds “warble in 
antiphonal strains". In the final four lines ( 32-5) the poet is 
shaken from his narcotic trance by rejection; he hurriedly takes 
stock of himself and fuses into his parting statement of enforced 
abstinence reflections on the assault of gayb and religious anxiety 
leading to istighfar—in a sense the anxieties of the “old order” are 
merged with those of the “new order”. 

The manner of reflection in these four lines effects a sudden 
transition—Abü Nuwas himself says: “lo! grey hair surprised me 
by its appearance”. The shock of line 33, where “beautiful women 
... announce... separation from love”, comes as a result of the 
reality of the poet's age, which frustrates the fulfilment of both his 
own expectations and possibly, in view of the amusing affectation 
of sexual prowess in the dîwar, those of his audience. However, 
without wasting time in rueful consideration, he gains sustenance 
from rejection by acquiring an active role in his contrition: fa-qad 
nadamtu ‘ala ma kana min khata’in | wa-min ida‘ati maktübi l- 
mawaqiti (Therefore I regretted the mistakes I had made and the 
misuse of the times prescribed for prayer). The use of the first 
person in this statement contrasts with the only other declaration 
he makes in the first person (line 4): nàdamtu-bum qarqafa l-isfanti 
saftyatan | masmülatan subiyat min kbamri takriti (I drank with 
them sharp Isfant wine, imported from Takrit, clear and chilled). 
There appears to be a cross-linear pun (jínas) on the root, niin dal 
mim—the only verbal root to describe the actions of the poet in 
the first person and one which highlights the contrast in the poet’s 
attitudes. 
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tradition in the presence of elements of rabil, wasf, fakhr, and 
bilm/bikma. Fakbr is ambivalent as it moves towards bilm and 
tuqà; for Abū Nuwas is sensitive to his own shortcomings, but the 
nature of the poets musings about 2402 in the final two lines is 
essentially indeterminate. Indeed, as the poem ends we are left feel- 
ing that the ideals of bacchism have been reaffirmed. 

The tripartite division of the poem is: (i) setting the scene; 
(ii) wine and indulgence; (iii) contrition and penance. This division 
maps out a psychological progression which consists in: a stage of 
hardship moving towards comfort (which invites indulgence in 
wine); doubts and self-analysis; self-affirmation and mockery of 
repentance disguised as repentance. The first two sections unfold as 
a temporal cycle (day night), giving the impression that the poem 
relates the events of a single occasion; the third section moves into 
the present and the future, thus becoming more of a manifesto. 

The first section comprises lines 1-5; of these lines 1-3 are a rabil 
of sorts. Moreover, mention of the ostrich in line 5 harmonizes 
with the evocation of the desert in lines 1-3. Line 6 introduces the 
ego of the poet—the ego of fakbr and mujiin which provides a 
focus for the remainder of the poem; here wine too is introduced 
with a fanfare of epithets: (6b) bi-safra'a min ma’i l-kurmi Samiili. 
The poem moves away from the hardships of a scorching heat to 
the balm that consists in wine. Lines 8-11, panning away from 
focus on the drink itself, describe the seduction of a youth; of par- 
ticular interest here is the manner in which the judgemental utter- 
ance of hemistich 8b, istajmaltu ghayra jamilin (1 found beauty in 
ugly things), is paralleled in the following three lines:"* (9b) wa- 
dhallaltu sa‘ban kana ghayra dhalili—(xob) a-la rubba-ma talabtu 
ghayra munili —^(1xb) wa-in kana adna sabibin wa-dakhili. In 9b 
and rob Abū Nuwas appears to be aware that he has transgressed 
some code of conduct and has acted immorally: “I humiliated one 
who was no contemptible person'" . . . having often sought some- 
between the two texts: Gho = W11; Ghio = W12; Ghr1 = Wo; Ghiz 2Wro; Gh13 = 
Wr4. Further, Wagner’s line 13 is missing from Ghazáli's text. Ghazali’s version is 


adopted for the ensuing commentary. For the full Arabic text and a translation see 
Appendix B. 


“6 Though it is possible to translate this phrase, “I considered beautiful a youth 
who was clearly ugly”, Ibn al-Mu'tazz accepts the sense of moral regret contained 
in this and the following line (8~9); he lists each of them separately under a 
category of al-i‘tidbar mina I-sukr. See Fugul al-Tamatbil, 104. 

"' Dballala, whilst containing the resonances of the meaning to humiliate, essen- 
tially means to render submissive, i.e. of an animal; see Lane, p. 973. Equally, dhalil, 
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chain of references is sealed with the aforesaid Jonah (sabib al- 
but). Since rhyme (qafiya) is part of the signature of any poem, 
the conspicuousness and intended significance of these references lie 
in the fact that they provide the rhyme word of five (arguably six) 
lines: jáliit, murrad al-‘afarit, talut, barut, and sabib al-but. Each 
reference, less the final one, is part of an allegorical sequence that 
enhances the status of the wine. Yet the aura of sanctified bacchism 
thus affected is destroyed as a contradictory moral is derived from 
the allusion to Jonah, who—we should remind ourselves—having 
obdurately resisted his divine calling was forced to recognize the 
will of God.™ In this manner the poem's essential antithesis is con- 
trived through a redemption story that lies latent in the imagery— 
to the same degree as the events—of the narrative. 

A related point of interest exists in line 7, which introduces the 
hostess: idha bi-kafiratin Samta’a qad barizat | ft zayyi mukbtasi'in 
li-llabi zimmiti (Lo! a heathen crone who appeared dressed as an 
austere devout). The dissimulation in the old woman’s garb may be 
a reflection of reality; it is also symptomatic of the poem’s ambi- 
valence. Indeed, the candour with which this deceit is depicted gives 
the lie to the final affectation of penitence. 

In the next poem Abū Nuwas is disturbed by a sensitivity 
characteristic of hilm but, even more clearly than in Masabibi l- 
duja, he mocks tuqa. 


Wa-Khaymati Natürin'^ 


This lamiyya, which constitutes a powerful statement that hesitates 
between a laudatory view of indulgence and a derisory one, is not 
a qasida in any strict sense but there is allusion to the polythematic 


sins of idolatry, fornication, murder and the drinking of wine, they almost immedi- 
ately were captivated by a wondrously beautiful woman . . .". 


'5 See “Yiinus” in EP, iv. 1174: “In the Qur'àn he is four times mentioned as 
Yünus, without his father's name being given, once as Dhü l-Nün (xx1.87), once 
(xx1.87—88) as sabib al-biit, “he of the fish". 


"* See Qur'àn, 21/87-8: “Remember Dhü l-Nün, how he departed in wrath and 
thought We could exercise no power over him; then he called out of the darkness: 
There is no God but Thee, I was one of the sinners. Then we heard him and rescued 
him." See also 68/48—-9: “Await patiently the judgement of thy Lord; be not like him 
of the fish, who cried out when he was in distress; had not the grace of his God not 
been granted to him, he would have been shamefully cast upon the barren shore but 
the Lord heard him and he became one of the righteous." 

"s Diwan, 16-17; ed. Wagner, pp. 228-33. There are various discrepancies 
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Mattock’s suggestion that the kind of liberal sexual “adventure” so 
often a part of the khamriyyat of Abū Nuwas is identifiable within 
an extended category of fakbr.* Thus the qatil of this qasida may 
be the victim of such as the following depiction: “1 rose up and 
made for him, swaggering and erect, having prepared my ram 
for butting. When I had fixed the lance in him, he awoke, like one 
prostrated by wounds.” 

In lines 15-16 a pious utterance appears to follow naturally 
from the exhibition of bilm implicit in line 12. However, both the 
identity of the voice and the significance of the statement are 
unclear. The voice is probably that of Abü Nuwas, though it may 
also be that of a pious *watch-dog" who has grown rich behind a 
veil of false piety. The meaning, in so far as there is an intimation 
of the spoils of battle being collected, appears to follow from the 
phrase sa-abghi I-ghind in line 13a—the poet seeks wealth to 
finance indulgence” by collecting what is tantamount to a religious 
tax; thus he affects a scandalous moral pose—he may also, con- 
ceivably, be alluding to his role as a pimp or panderer. The refer- 
ence to a miser in line 16 perhaps alludes to men who make a pre- 
tence of piety (Abū l-Atahiya was a notorious miser; furthermore, 
in the nuniyya, Ya bnata l-Saykhi sbabi-na, it is said of a pious man, 
dana bi-l-imsaki dina); dissipation of their wealth, to the benefit of 
the poet’s revelry (masked as his "piety"), might encourage in 
them—as well as the poet—a more earnest religious sensitivity.” 

The line by line unfolding of Arabic poetry in general can give 
each verse the effect of a single, self-subsistent statement; seen in 
this light lines 15 and 16 are two genuine pious utterances; but 
when we understand that they are part of a composite exposition 
we observe a caustic denigration of unsightly piety. These com- 
ments point to the poem’s structural and thematic coherence, for 
the treatment of tuga in the final two lines is dependent upon the 
accelerated moral crisis of the middle section. Indeed, it is perhaps 


7? See “Description and Genre in Abū Nuwas”, Quaderni di Studi Arabi, 5-6 
(1987-8). 

In the translation of Mattock (op. cit.). 

=: In another poem it is clear that, as well as paying for wine, from time to time 
the poet paid for sexual favours (though he made a pretence of seducing his fawn- 
like victims); see line 18b of the ba‘iyya, Tw'atibu-ni ‘al Surbi stibabi (Appendix B). 

= Charles Tuetey, in the introduction to Classical Arabic Poetry (London, 1985), 
38, takes another view of the poem which ignores the sexual fulfilment quite 
clearly alluded to in line rr and which engenders the moral dilemma posited in our 
interpretation. 
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thing [morally] unobtainable”. In 11b he berates the humiliation he 
could bring upon even his “guest” (dakbil/i.e. someone under his 
protection). Lines 8-11 can therefore be seen to be evenly divided 
between the bare outline of a narrative and a retrospective moral 
commentary. This culminates in line 12 in the crisis of doubt which 
seals the single temporal cycle begun at the outset of the poem: 
daytime (2-7) night-time (8-12) morning (12)—>the future. 
Line 12 also sees the unequivocal return of hamm expressed in the 
following thought, a-la rubba ibsánin ‘alay-ka thaqilun. 

Line 13, “[so] I will search for wealth, either as the companion 
of a Caliph who stands as my equal, or as the terror of a [country] 
road”, introduces a new phase of fakhbr and reflects an attitude 
reminiscent of Tarafa in the Mu‘allaqa. The poet reasserts his own 
worth and seeks either to fulfil it within society, which is repre- 
sented at its pinnacle by the Caliph, or outside as a would-be 
şu luk. Whilst hinting at his own excess”? (in a manner which may 
allude to the sa'alik tradition and especially Tarafa's own particu- 
lar excess in wine) Abu Nuwas is keen also to articulate his own 
worth. The idea that he should be nadimu kbalifatin (a caliph's 
commensal) implies furthermore the continuation of a bacchic 
context. Thus the line appears to affect the rehabilitation of the 
poet on his own terms. 

Line 14 is enigmatic: bi-kulli fatan là yustataru jananu-bu | idha 
nawwaba |-zahfani bi-smi qatili ([ will search for wealth] with any 
youth whose heart does not flutter whenever the two armies call 
out in the name of someone killed). The line is apparently heroic 
and, in giving a role to a fata (probably best translated as “hero” 
or *brave"), eschews the sobriety of line 12. Ostensibly line x4 
follows the fakhr of line 13; the word qatil evokes a suitably 
heroic image. Yet it may be that qatil refers to a man “slain” by 
wine (Le. a sari‘u mudümin) who, if one extrapolates upon the 
possibilities of the genre as a whole, has been deflowered in a 
situation such as the one depicted in lines 9-11. This chimes with 


which means “low, base, vile, abject, mean paltry, contemptible, despicable”, etc., 
can also mean “made easy to . . . ride upon (also of an animal)”. Thus hemistich 9b, 
together with 8b, exists on two semantic levels. 


"* See Lane, p. 860: “and dakbilu fulanin [| am the guest of someone; generally 
meaning I am under his protection]". 

Bürgel in “Love, Lust and Longing: Eroticism in Early Islam”, alludes to the‏ سه 
fact that the excess passions of the ‘udbri poets rendered them akin to the sa'al;k (i.e.‏ 
alienated from their society), p. 96.‏ 





Conclusion 


The span between al-A‘Sa (d. c.629) and Abū Nuwas (d. 813/815) 
saw the development of Arabic wine poetry over a period of 
approximately two centuries, from the late Jabiliyya to the early 
‘Abbasid period. Both ends of this development have, in varying 
degrees, been examined with regard to the interaction between 
wine and other dominant themes in the canon of poetry. Each of 
Chapters 1 to 4 therefore has as its focus a chosen thematic 
influence: ghazal/nasib, bikma/al-dabr, hija’, and bilm/tawba. 

That Abū Nuwas emerged as the apogee and perfecter of the 
khamriyya is due not only to his talent but also to the fact that he 
produced far more than any other poet and therefore in some 
poems struck, as Bencheikh has put it, “a resounding note of suc- 
cess”. It is the combination of quality and quantity (over 300 
kbamriyyáty that established his identification with the genre in the 
Arabic literary tradition. Clearly, however, one can observe ele- - 
ments of his poetry in earlier bards such as Abū Mibjan al-Thaqafi, 
Haritha b. Badr, al-UgaySir, Abū l-Hindi, al-Walid b. Yazid, as well 
as some of his contemporaries. They share in various ways many of 
the thematic features of Abū Nuwas’ wine poems, namely rebellion, 
eroticism/mujiin, fine description, and apology. These impulses 
simply find their most refined expression in Abū Nuwas, where the 
treatment of material is at its best both eloquent and, to a degree, 
complex in its structure. 

This structure—in which he holds together varied material in 
purposeful juxtaposition—is affected by the thematic influences 
that we have elected to concentrate on. It must be discussed loose- 
ly; otherwise one imposes on the poems paradigms that are not 
absolute. Rather the delicate arrangement of material emerges from 
each individual poem. Abū Nuwas simply appears to be more 
aware than other poets of the possibilities of effecting a contrived 


* According to Hamza al-Isfaháni's recension. 
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to this poem in particular that one can best apply the comments of 
Hamori in assessing Abū Nuwas’ mind-set:?* “the obsessed man 
both wills and is trapped by his compulsion . . .”. Here there is 
“feverish agitation”, with the poet struggling to come to terms with 
the nature of his loss of hilm. For his doubts after seduction are 
certainly typical of a man of hilm, whilst his mockery is for tuqda. 


CONCLUSION 


It is only in the zubdiyyat of Abū Nuwas that the treatment of 
tawba may be deemed to be sincere; the khamrtyyat, however, are 
suffused with a spirit which resists any apology for wine and indul- 
gence—this is especially apparent in those duplicitous poems which 
respond to the Caliph’s prohibition. Furthermore, the nature of 
abstinence and restraint is distinct in two essential ways from the 
earliest material we have examined (namely al-A‘Sa): (i) it is large- 
ly restricted to an Islamic context (though the poet defies Islam); 
(ii) wine is never unequivocally abandoned. The “ secular” eschewal 
of wine and revelry made encumbent by bilm—common in the 
qasida, even in the time of Abū Nuwas (see Abū |-Sis)—is avoided; 
thus hilm, where it is treated, is generally internalized into the 
imagery of the bacchic scene. 

With respect to Abū Nuwās specifically, tawba and attendant 
religious motifs highlight two things: (i) his poems tend to accumu- 
late, within their individual narratives, both in their indulgent 
spirit and their vindication of wine—here there is a simple imprint 
of paradox that has spawned a variety of poems; (ii) in his finest 
kbamriyyat the language, images, and themes feed off each other. 
In this respect the final three poems analysed demonstrate the 
artistic merit and originality of the poet—qualities born of his own 
conventions and those of the traditional canon of poetry. 

"^ On the Art of Medieval Arabic Literature, 72. 


"5 One should observe also that some of his zuhdiyyāt may have been a 
*generic exercise" written to order or commissioned by pious Muslims. 
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an ironic inversion of the more normal progression within the 
Muslim community of debauchery to repentance—al-zaman, not 
Islam, is the poem’s transcendent backdrop. The transparency of 
the mechanics of composition in the poem invites one to consider 
similar elements in other texts. 

The material in Chapter 3 illustrates the rebellious and defensive 
attitude of wine poetry. This existed before Abū Nuwaàs; the 
enhanced quality of the latter’s poems lies in the way they are 
arranged; the various elements of the poem are part of a simple 
dialectic that is often given a conclusion in the final line of the indi- 
vidual piece. For these poems Abū Nuwas uses antithesis, the 
qasida format (atlal— gharad), the lexicon of theological debate, 
and a logical unfolding of images based on internal echoing (see 
esp. Wa-labin laba-ni, pp. 174-6). 

Wine poetry as a corpus in general is caught between the expo- 
sition of a carefree mood and restraint/apology. By the norms of 
Arab literary criticism this notion does not constitute one of the 
poetic funiin (in the manner of nasib, hikma, or hija’). However, it 
is relevant in that it may affect the themes of an entire poem. It is 
for this reason that Chapter 4 has been included. Apology/tawba is 
a significant and recurring element in Arabic wine poetry and exists 
in parallel with the defiance of Islam that begins so conspicuously 
with Abū Mihjan al-Thaqafi. 

Wa-fityatin ka-masabibi l-duja (pp. 232-6) prepares for repen- 
tance through the scriptural references which eulogize the wine; 
there is an arched unfolding of imagery which leads to the most 
duplicitous of contradictions. Wa-khaymati natiirin contains an 
internal discourse that comments on the events of the brief bacchic 
narrative, and, as discussed, a sense of hilm not piety is the ethical 
norm that dominates the poem—the poet emerges imbued with 
fakhr and concludes by mocking piety more than acquiescing in it. 
This is the dominant tone in Abü Nuwas' treatment of tawba. 

The literary circle in which Abū Nuwas was composing was part 
of a long, living, and still developing poetic tradition. Various poets 
adapted the ancient poetry in differing ways; to a large extent they 
were conscious of each other. It is this reciprocal awareness that 
seems to have influenced the adaptation of the generic framework 
of Arabic poetry for the new genres; namely, courtly love poetry, 
the zubdiyya, and the kbamriyya. The background that emerges of 
a circle of court poets suggests the more enhanced literary efforts of 
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or natural affinity between the various motifs and themes of the 
poem, and thus allowing them to unfold according to a self- 
imposed design of meanings and moods. 

In the case of each of the thematic influences which have been 
shown to inform the wine poem from the earliest examples in the 
Jabiliyya, Abū Nuwas provides the most felicitous poems. Here one 
must stress that it is his finer poems that indicate a literary tempera- 
ment most clearly, and this is why I have felt it legitimate to con- 
centrate on a selection of them. 

Wa-muwati l-tarfi (ch. x, pp. 42-3) is one of the most deft 
examples of emotional contrast and supports the suggestion that 
it was such contrast that Abū Nuwas was trying to achieve by 
adapting the aflal topos. Moreover, the poem reminds one (as do 
Tuatibu-ni ‘ala &urbi stibabi (ch. 1, pp. 52-7) and Ya sabir al-tarf 
(ch. x, pp. 65-73) that Abū Nuwas was a mubdath poet in whose 
compositions one can observe the inspiration of badr. In the case 
of these poems badř is complex, for antithesis in the single line 
underpins the antithesis that governs the whole poem. In Tu atibu- 
ni the use of one feature of badi‘, jinas, carries the solipsism of the 
text—the fact that the internal elements of the piece, especially the 
quotations, comment obliquely on the events and the mood of the 
narrative. 

Badir sabüba-ka wa-n'am ayyubà l-rajulu (ch. 1, pp. 49-5 2) is a 
poem that illustrates the intertextual feature of his poetry, for 
which he borrows and evokes the mood of more ancient texts and 
allows a hedonistic ethic to emerge from a cultivated backdrop. The 
game he plays is a literary one, which could be recognized by any 
man well-versed in the ancient poetry. Other examples of inter- 
textuality, where both earlier poetry and the Qur'an are the texts 
alluded to and transformed, are also discussed in Chapters 2 and 
4 (see Ya bnata l-šaykhi sbabi-na (pp. 144—7) and “Ighra’ Iblis” 

(pp. 266-31) ). 

Ya sabir al-tarf (ch. x, pp. 65-73) uncovers the literary blueprint 
of seduction, where contrasting passages of description produce a 
single depiction of stolen physical love through the instrument of 
wine. 

From Chapter 2 ‘Afa l-musallà (ch. 2, pp. 112-15) shows the 
poet attempting to approximate to a formal qasida; this he achieved 
masterfully and with irony, preserving the spirit of the wine poem 
whilst crafting it into a literary entity with a beginning, an end, and 


APPENDIX A 


The Qasidas of Al-A‘sa containing 
Khamr 


The following are brief analytical synopses of the gasidas of al-A'$a (d. 
c.629) that contain passages of wine poetry. The purpose is to present a 
detailed picture of how such passages are contained by and interact with 
the other major themes of the gasida. These outlines can only be prelimi- 
nary to analysis of the kbamr of al-A'$a as a study of wasf.' The elements 
of kbamr in the poems emerge as relating primarily to nasib, hikma, or 
fakhbr or all three. Whilst the treatment of khamr in jábili poetry has been 
seen in Chapters 1~4 to be part of some manner of subordination to these 
three themes, we have in those chapters concentrated on each individually 
in its relationship with kbamr. This method provides a holistic view of 
composition, but it falls short of showing how khamr may gain its fullest 
meaning from the contextual influence of a particular composition, where 
emphases can vary enormously. That is to say, nuances or shades of mean- 
ing give individual character to individual compositions, despite the fact 
that the themes from which these compositions are constructed are easily 
identifiable within a traditional framework.’ Bearing this in mind, there- 
fore, we must not embark upon the study of any qasida with rigid pre- 
conceptions about the exact function of the identifiable “movements”? it 
contains; in the analysis below each qasida may be seen to give different 
emphasis, however small, to the relationship between khamr on the one 
hand and fakbr, nasib, and bikma (and even wasf) on the other. 


' The synopses presented here are all that can be fitted in at this stage to the over- 
all theme of the book. However, there is a clear need for a separate study entailing 
a succinct catalogue of the development of bacchic descriptive topics from the 
Jabiliyya to the time of Abū Nuwas. Bencheikh has already amply charted the 
descriptive topics in Abū Nuwas’ khamriyyat (“Poésies bachiques d'Abü Nuwas: 
Thèmes et personnages", BÉO 18 (1963-4) ); the object should be to present a clear 
inventory of earlier topics, thus facilitating a broader appreciation of Abū Nuwaàs' 
descriptive repertoire. 

* This method is consonant with observations made by Renate Jacobi in “The 
Camel-Section of the Panegyrical Ode”, JAL 13 (1982), 4: “As is well known, a 
theme or motif may acquire a special function in one particular poem, or it may 
function differently at different semantic levels . . .". 

* I borrow this term from Montgomery; see “Dichotomy in Jábili Poetry”, JAL 
17 (1986). 
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these poets, and highlights the special effort that Abu Nuwas made 
in crafting the khamriyya into an integrated poem. 

The material in this book has not been discussed as a social mir- 
ror. However, the poems cannot be divorced from social issues, and 
these are discussed where they serve to emphasize literary features. 
This has been the case in Chapters 2 and 4 especially. A sense of the 
antagonism between man's experience of al-dabr and Islam (the 
two transcendent levels that generate the aphoristic aspect of 
poetry) gives a sense of both the context in which the wine poem 
was set and the poet's attempt to lend his own opinion to a social 
discourse. Abū Nuwās was not new in expressing the bacchic spirit 
in terms of al-dabr; however, several poems exhibit both a sense of 
literary antagonism, and more importantly that the whole poem is 
generated by the impulse. Indeed, the poems discussed in Chapter 
2 (pp. 139-47) are too well wrought to have been composed by an 
earlier bacchic poet; his contemporaries (from the evidence of the 
poetry that survives) were not so capable of arranging the themes 
of the bacchic repertory. This is especially apparent from an 
examination of Muslim b. al-Walid, of whom it is said that the 
inspiration is similar to Abū Nuwas. This judgement is tenable with 
regard to the use of imagery within the individual line. However, 
Muslim creates no narrative focal point for the various themes of 
the repertory. This is also true of al-Walid b. Yazid and Abi l- 
Hindi, whose poetry would not yield many results from the type of 
analysis carried out on Abū Nuwas (here we must bear in mind that 
relatively few of Abū l-Hindr's poems survive and therefore one 
must reserve judgement—it is mostly in his use of imagery that one 
senses his influence on Abü Nuwas, for example in the description 
of the bubbles of wine as locusts’ eyes). 

After essaying a rigorous method one is tempted to assume that 
a value judgement may be susceptible of proof. Such a judgement 
might be that Abū Nuwas was a better Arab wine poet than those 
that lived before him, with him, and after him. Since, however, one 
is speaking of poetry, much necessarily depends on a personal 
aesthetic response to the material and one can only depart from the 
subject with what in its original context appeared to be a conclu- 
sive statement: wa-l-guniinu funün. “Tve said it thrice: what I tell 
you three times is true.”* 


* Lewis Carroll, The Hunting of the Snark (London, 1911), 5. 
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addresses his mount: “Withhold your complaint and seek rather the 
generosity of al-Aswad* (the mamdih).” 
Lines 37~75: The madib: 

The mamdih is generous and astute (38); cautious and shows integrity 
(39); “he is good to his family and frees prisoners of war” (40); he is 
fearless in battle and munificent when solicited (42); he commands 
attention (44). Lines 46~9 list the gifts he offers: camels of pedigree, 
maiden-servants clad in silk, steeds upright like the Sawhat tree, wine 
cups and silver vesséls and well-trained camels. In line 50 there is bikma: 
“al-dabr afflicts with both punishment/misery and luxury/pleasures.” 
This motif introduces war and the achievements of the mamdib, where- 
in there is a natural balance between the affliction of defeat and the 
spoils of victory. The concluding line of the poem (75) attempts, effec- 


tively, to override al-dabr: “may you be for your tribe as eternal as the 
mountains”. 


The qasida as a whole follows the most archetypal progression (nasib > 
rabil ^ madib); and as a poem held by some commentators to be the poet's 
Mu'allaqa (see n. 7) one must examine it with an eye to its literary merit 
within the developing tradition of which it was a part? namely, the formal 
panegyric ode with its momentum towards the goal of encomium. The 
quality of this qasida lies in the powers of evocation and description which 
enhance its various movements. The nasib has a patchwork of moods; it 
is despondent, and finally lyrical. The following section, the rabil, is 
adumbrated in lines 6-9 which depict the distance separating the poet from 
Jubayra; it seems significant that the poet should cross the desert towards 
the mamdub having felt defeated by the desert separating his beloved and 
himself—this enhances the gharad of the poem. The madih combines 
conventional generalities of encomium with details about al-Aswad's 
campaigns, thus producing a certain level of sincerity. 

In the masib there is an emotional conflict which leads to the final state- 
ment of resolve in line 17. The first two lines of the movement attempt to 
dismiss the atlal and what they represent by appealing to reason; in line 3 
the poet eschews nostalgia and supports this rationally in 6-9 by depicting 
vividly the distance that stands between himself and the fulfilment of love. 
Despite this nostalgia is not suppressed; hence line ro: *Once I had few 
worries and a rested mind . . .”. Reflections on the erstwhile defiance of 
the lover (11) and the description of Jubayra (12—16) comprise an interlude 
of ghazal; they are a celebration of the beloved who is described with 
graphic images—her saliva is like wine. This simile is both a celebration of 


* One of the brothers of al-Nu'màn b. al-Mundhir, the King of Hira. 

* As a late pre-Islamic panegyric poet, who died in the time of the Prophet's stay 
in Medina, al-A'$à was working within an increasingly more consistent framework 
that was emerging for the panegyric poem. 
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The synopses present a basic insight into the earliest significant crystal- 
lization of the bacchic tradition in classical Arabic poetry* from which Abii 
Nuwas’ khamriyyat were born. Furthermore, and more significantly, they 
highlight the thematic interplay which is one of this book’s principal con- 
cerns. 


Poem 1° (Focus: Khamr and Nasib)‘ 


Al-A‘Sa’s lamiyya’ breaks down as follows: 


Lines 1-17: The nasib: T 
(172) “Why weep at the ațlāl to question them? Will they answer?”; line 
2 describes the remnants effaced by the wind; in line 3 the poet attempts 
to eschew nostalgia, continuing the chiding of 1-2; line 4 lists the 
different locations of the tribes; lines 6-9 depict the distance which 
separates the lovers—this is expressed in a manner reminiscent of rabil: 
“many deserts of hardship . . . full water-skins yet small tations ee day 
and night riding . . . stagnant wells [stand between us]"; this topic 
evokes distance, but is not self-vaunting in the manner of the rabil 
section per se. Line xo concludes the opening mood of the poem; this 
triggers off nostalgia: “Once I had few worries and a rested mind wes 
line 11 treats erstwhile defiance of lovers in their tryst; lines 12-16 
describe the beloved: “Her teeth in the morning whilst she sleeps are 
as if soaked in aged wine (Isfant) mixed with limpid water, [which mix- 
ture] flows between [her teeth that are white like] the thorns of the 
sayyal”. The nasib as a whole is concluded in the following line (17), 
which dispels all sentimentality: “Go! Off with you! Hilm has overcome 
me and preoccupations have distracted me from you.” 


Lines 18-36: The rabil: l | 
Lines 27-32 include the extended simile of a wild ass; in 33-5 the came 
complains of weariness, hardship, and emaciation; in 36-7 the poet 


+ See Bencheikh's comment ir re jábili khamr (in *Kbamriyya", EP: *One must 
be content with the observation that general elements of the Bacchic framework are 
set there and that there is an evolution towards a specific kind of writing and the 
characteristics of a genre . . .". mus : . 

* This represents the number given to the qasida in both Geyer's and Husayn’s 
editions of the dîwar. I shall refer to all poems by these numbers. 

* From the commentary following the synopsis of each qasida a focus of thematic 
interplay emerges. | ١ 2 

4 Hun notes that some commentators reckon this qasida to be al-A‘Sa 5 
Mw'allaqa: (p. 52) wa-qadi khtalafa l-ruwātu fi-ha wa-fi qasidati-hi lu 
Hurayrata inna l-rakba murtabilu) ayyu-bumà hiya l-mutawwalatu. The force 0 
tradition, however, clearly favours Waddi' Hurayra (poem 6). The latter hae a, 
which also contains bacchic elements, has been adduced in Ch. 1 (pp. 49-52) and is, 
therefore, not set out below. Similarly, poem 10 has been discussed in Ch. 2 (pp. 92- 
3) and is therefore omitted. 
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takballus into madib: “I made for Qays, yet how many harsh deserts 
there lay this side of him.” In line 32 the poet describes how he camped 
in the company of a wolf in winter. 
Lines 33-83: Madib: 

Lines 34-40 laud the mamdiih’s generosity; lines 41~6 describe his horse 
and lead to a brief hunting interlude (46-9). The luxuries of Qays’ house 
are listed (50-2); in lines 53-4 he is shown to offer succour; yet war is 
his “gluttony” (55). This conceit begins a section celebrating the 
mamdub's ghazwas. After a detailed section listing his achievements, his 
weapons, and his battle skills the poem ends with a clear warning from 
the poet (line 84): “Do not deprive me of your generosity; for I am a 
man who has never before suffered humiliation." 


The hikma movement of 1-13 contains an emotion essential to nasib—for 
the theme of love is brought to mind in the phrase of resolve (13) “Gsaytu 
qalbi—thus the poem as a whole displays a pattern we will encounter in 
other poems: nasib/bibma S kbamr/ladbdbarabil-ómadib/(fakbr). The 
first line of the wine section (14) may also allude to nasib and thus per- 
forms a delicate transition: *I used to drink, as you may know, on the day 
of encampment and the day of departure". Wine is described as part of the 
erstwhile pleasure of the beloved's proximity and equally as a consolation 
at her parting. More clearly, however, the pessimism of bikma triggers 
off the celebration of a bacchic and amorous past, despite the posture of 
acquired hilm in lines 12-13. The phrase yawm al-muqām wa-yawm 


al-za/n contains the imprint of both nasib and bikma, and to this extent 


identifies the “function” of wine in the gasida’s thematic structure. 


Poem 4, Mimiyya (Focus: Khamr as Fakbr set against initial Nasib) 


Lines 1~9: Nasib: 

(x) “Is the rope [of union] cut or uncut?" Line 2 lauds patience and 
knowledge/wisdom (‘ilm); lines 3-4 describe two kinds of men: those 
that are righteous and those that choose to ignore the advice of the 
righteous; (5) the love of the latter is an occupation of youth [caused by 
(6—7)]: a brief glance at the beloved and a smile from her teeth; lines 8-9 
attempt the resolve begun at line 2: “She has left . . . why seek her when 
the nearest spot she may be at is Dbài Husum"; in line 8 the image of the 
heart as a broken bottle that cannot be mended describes a love that has 
failed absolutely. 


Lines 10-14: Khamr: 


*[Let me therefore recall] that [I have sipped] the red wine that a Jew 
brought round, and showed us with its seal [still intact]. 

A wine caressed by the wind in its vat, worshipped [by its master] there- 
in. 
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love and pleasure and provides a glimpse of rapture in a despondent 
passage." 


Poem 2, Al-A‘Sa’s Niiniyya: (Focus: Khamr and Hikma) 


Lines 1-13: Hikma: 
Line 1: “By your life, this length of Time is nothing but a terrible hard- 
ship.” Line 2: illness and sorrow are part of the “pelting” of Fate’s vicis- 
situdes. Line 3: “Those that are yet to die live in the grave waiting to be 
buried”. Death affects both young and old (4). Line 5 provides an 
insight into the psychology of the rabil: “will my passage through the 
land prevent me [from being assailed] by awareness of death”. In line 6 
death is a certainty—there is only otherwise procrastination. Lines 8-10 
treat the Ozymandian theme. Lines 11-13 comprise an ambivalent 
takballus into khamr, for in 11 the poet desires the ladhdba of youth 
whilst in 12-13 he sets them aside through bilm: “I disobeyed my heart 
after passion, now I feel no sorrow." There is an attempt to overcome 
sorrow, yet contrarily the line introduces the nostalgia which begins at 
line 14. 
Lines 14-22: Khamr: 
Lused to drink wine, as you may know, both on the day of encampment 
and the day of departure. 
I would drink in a fertile land where one would say it has rained con- 
tinually (qad tala bi-l-rifi mà qad dajan). 
And I found pleasure (aqrartu ‘ayni) with modest women both as a hus- 
band and lover. 
Each one was fair, nicely plump, with skin as white as milk. 
With thick buttocks when she turned her back to you, but slim at the 
waist and where you embrace her. 
When these women took the field against their companions, they would 
fight over the contents of a perfume receptacle. 
[Each one] would give her bed-fellow when she approached shortly after 
sleep and in a sleepy state 
An aged wine (salifiyya) with a sweet bouquet, that froths [when 
poured] from vats into cups. 
Two pourers would, at midnight, mix it with water from a worn skin. 
Lines 23-32: Rabil: 
(23) The desert; (24) the crossing; (25-8) the camel. Line 29 begins the 


1 There are two other jabili poems, one by ‘Abid b. al-Abras and one by al- 
Nabigha al- Dhubyàni, which lend themselves to much the same analysis as that 
which has been attempted for al-A à's poem; see The Diwans of ‘Abid ibn al-Abras 
of Asad and ‘Amir ibn at-Tufail of ‘Amir ibn Sa'sa'ab, ed. Lyall, poem 8, p. 29, and 
Diwan al-Nabigha |-Dhubyani, ed. Muhammad Abū 1-Fadl Ibrahim, pp. 130-6 
(poem 24). 
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Poem 20, Ra'iyya (Focus: Khamr and Nasib) 


Lines 1-26: Nasib: 

(1) ““Ufara, my neighbour, you used not to be one that would depart 
and sadden us”; lines 2-20 are a recollection of ‘Ufara: (4) “She 
captured your heart when she smiled [from] behind her bed and veils . . 
. (14) if she made you speak, she would turn away coquettishly, (15) 
abandoning love for you, nor wishing any fruits [to be reaped] for the 
passion in your heart; (16) then she might resume a gentle and kindly 
manner, resurrecting hope in you, [only then] to return again to her 
usual miserliness and rejection (i'sar); (17) she departed with your mind, 
leaving you no access to it, despite your patience and respectability 
{waqara]; (18-19) the only thing which prevented her from requiting 
you was [to see] you humiliated when a door and house stood between 
you; (20) she saw that greyness had possessed you, and that [your] hand- 
someness and gaiety had gone." In lines 21-6 the poet finds resolve, but 
is simultaneously nostalgic: *Be patient you have got used to loss; you 
must now wake up from passion and jest, having enjoyed life in every 
way and having donned the cloak of luxury; you have had your fill of 
the pleasures of youth and enjoyed its flame; (25) having drunk wine 
poured for me from the flask (al-tarjabar) (26) until it took its course 
and dizziness overcame me”. 


Lines 27-70: Hija’ and Fakhr: details of Sayban b. Sihab. 


Khamr is limited to lines 25-6; it must be identified as part of the resolve 
which ends the nasib: lines 1-20 begin the movement with a detailed 
description of the poet's unrequited/frustrated love—the tone is negative 
ithe poet's qualities as a man are not cast into doubt, but there is never- 
theless a tension between the poet's respectability (wagara) and his humilia- 
tion at the hands of his beloved; before entering into the gharad of the 
poem the failure of love is transcended with recollections of life's other 
pleasures. It is the fulfilment of desire in the past which allows sababa and 
da'àra to be eschewed towards the more formal “goal” of the gasida. 

The fact that the poet has had his fill of the good things of life—a stan- 
dard posture—triggers off the gharad of the poem, hence the phrase at line 
z7: "So turn to a description of something other than this, Mishal (al- 
A'Sà's muse or familiar amongst the jinn), [he it is that] denounces repro- 
bate deeds." The poem's social function of fakbr and hija’, wherein the 
poet represents his own tribe and denigrates others, is dependent to a 
certain extent on the poet having, in a sense, consummated his own life. 
Whilst the celebration of lahw is often vivid (see other bacchic sections) it 
functions nevertheless to afforce the theme of the poet's old age through 
the concomitant motif of šayb. Through the respectability of old age the 
poet becomes a worthy spokesman of fakbr and hija’; ironically the vivid- 
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I sipped it, never turning away from my [fellow] drinkers or denying 
what they [already] knew [of it]". 
Many a nobleman fair like a sword and generous, who goes on a raid in 
time of need, 
Have I been a guest of at his fire, respectful of his property. 
Lines 15-19: Rahil: 
Line 15 describes the desert; 16-18 compare the poet's camel to a steed 
angered by the whip. Line 19 creates a link with the previous section: 
“This [journey] relieves a man of his worries, curing his saddened heart." 
Lines 20-50: Madib: 
Lines 20-4 list the difficulties that stood between the poet and Qays. 
News of Qays' attack on the Banü ‘Amir b. 'Uqayl in the Hadramawt 
has reached the poet, though he was still on the far side of al-Safa and 
al-Rujum. Lines 25-9 describe Qays' fearlessness against his enemy. 
Line 34 depicts the mamdiib’s generosity; lines 40-5 describe the camels 
and horses given by Qays; lines 46-8 praise his tribe, the Banü 
Mu'àwiya: they are quick to join battle on horseback [in time of war] 
but generous hosts during the evenings in peacetime. 


Lines 51-72: Fakbr and Hikma: 
In lines 51-4 al-A‘Sa’s daughter complains about her father's perpetual 
travels; in lines 55—9 the poet justifies his travels; in 56 he refers to his 
quest for riches (“I have roamed the horizons of wealth”), alluding to 
the general goal of encomium. Lines 60-72 are bikma, treating the 
demise of al-Hadr (60-6) and Ma'rib of the Himyarites. In line 6o the 
poet is still addressing his daughter, thus the whole section implicitly 
justifies the poet's travels. 
Each movement of the poem is set against the despondent introductory 
lines of the nasib: (a) khamr depicts the poet enjoying an aspect of life 
which he describes in ideal terms. It is part of the spirit of line 56: “I 
wandered in search of wealth”—-a quest justified by the cycle of life 
described in lines 60-72; (b) the rabil cures hamm (19) which exists 
explicitly in the nasib only; (c) the madib is necessarily positive and certain; 
(d) (51) the daughter's complaint, the first line of final fakbr/bikma, picks 
up topically on the uncertainty of the opening line: (x) “Will you abandon 
a girl or stay; is your rope strong or cut?” The tone of lines 51-7 however, 
is decisive, picking up more on the the rabil of lines 15-19 than the mood 
of nasib. For, in the final line of nasib (9) the poet questions the point of 
travel (where the beloved is the goal): “Why therefore seek her, when she 
herself departed and whose nearest spot is Dha Husum?” Thus the quest 
for riches emerges as the object of life/journeying—not faithfulness to a 
beloved. Fakbr is stronger than nasib; khamr is part of fakbr." 


" This qasida might well be adduced to show optimism transcending pessimism 
according to the model offered by Montgomery in “Dichotomy in Jabili Poetry". 
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meaning is: “just as I have drunk in the past [to console myself] so I will 
again”. To take line 8 together with lines 9-11 is important for apprecia- 
tion of the treatment of hamm as a common introductory motif in the 
“Abbasid wine poem. 


Poem 22, Ba’iyya (Focus: Kbamr and Nasib) 


Lines 1-9: Nasib: 
Line 1: “Have you not abstained [from love]? Nay! the passion [of love] 
has returned." The poet attempts to control his welling emotions but 
submits passively. There is thus conflict between a self-imposed aware- 
ness of the behaviour/abstinence incumbent upon an aged poet and 
forced awareness." Lines 2-3 treat grey locks: (2) the girl (beloved/ 
censurer) scorns them; (3) the poet blames al-bawaditb. Lines 4-9 cele- 
brate ibabi ghazal with reminiscence (though these thoughts are set in 
the past, like Eliot’s description of April in The Waste Land they mix 
memory with desire). Line 8 is especially ibabi (where there is mujun). 
Lines 17-25 and 10-11: Khamr: 
I have drunk many a cup of wine, indulging in pleasure, and then 
another to cure the effects of the first. 
So that people might know that I am a man who has entered through the 
front door of life. 
À [pure] red wine that shows up specks of dust in the bottom of the 
flask. 


We were watched by roses, jasmine and songstresses with their reed 
pipes. 

Our large drum was constantly played; which of these three [delights] 
am I then blamed for. 

You see [at the scene of our entertainment] the cymbals answering the 
[beat of] the drum, sharing in its distress, fearful that it should be 
censured. 

Eighty years have passed since my birth, such is the figure of those that 
have counted. 

* This is reminiscent of the conflict in the first line of al-A‘Sa’s Mu‘allaga; “say 

farewell to Hurayra . . . but can you suffer to say farewell". 

" Husayn inserts these lines before 10-16 in his paraphrasis of the gasida (see 
Diwan al-A'$a |-Kabir, 222); this plausible suggestion for an original order of 
themes is validated by line 21 which describes three pleasures: these must be iden- 
tified, according to the cumulative evidence of Arabic poetry in this period, as ghaz- 
al, khamr, and ghina’; the wine section in which this line occurs conforms to this 
convention better if it is placed immediately after the ghazal of the opening lines. 
Furthermore, line 26, which addresses the poet's camel as it alights at Ka‘bat 
Najràn, follows logically after the description of the animal in lines 12-16. For the 
purpose of the present discussion of the gasida 1 have accepted Husayn’s arrange- 
ment. 
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ness of khamr may be seen to support this posturing by hinting at the 
required strength of will necessary to sustain abstinence. 


Poem 21, Lamiyya (Focus: Khamr as Fakhr consoling Nasib) 


Lines 1-8: Nasib: 

In line + there is uncertainty: “are the camels of her tribe loaded to 
depart, (2) or is it for the sake of coquettishness? For it is indeed right 
that an old man should suffer this attitude in her”. Lines 3-4 describe 
the passing of youth and lead to resolve: “if youth has passed and there- 
fore [a time] when you [could] seek out and ask after Tayya, (4) how 
then can you have your locks restored and how can you have one such 
as her?" Lines 5—7 describe Tayya: (8) “She is my preoccupation though 
she alights in a far-off land”. As the nasib ends the poet has clearly not 
yet emotionally “cut his bond”; the emotions which linger must there- 
fore affect our understanding of the following section(s). 


Lines 9-11: Khamr: 
These lines effectively follow the phrase hiya I-hammu in line 8: “Many 
a red wine, clear like the pupil of the eye, quick to render the drinkers 
slothful; (10) showing up any speck of impurity within it . . . when 
mixed; (11)... have I drunk after dusk when the wine (rab) was made 
good and its sediments were extracted." 

Lines 12-24: Rabil: 
Lines 12-13 tell of the many deserts the poet has traversed. Line 14 
describes his camel, which is compared in 15-20 to a male wild ass 
driving the herd on (15); the ass pays no mahr for his many wives (16); 
it controls the wanderings and recalcitrance of his mates (20). Lines 
21-4 describe perilous lengthy journeys to the mamdith—lyas—who is 
mentioned by name in line 24. 

Lines 25-47: Madib: 
Iyàs has no equal (25). Lines 27-36 describe the refuge, protection, and 
generosity which he administers. He is a fine warrior in battle (37-41) 
and generous with the booty he collects (42—4). Line 45 invokes protec- 
tion from censurers. Line 47 seals the poem conclusively: *Your tent- 
ropes are attached to the heights of Sinbis (a clan of Tayyi’).” 


The poem follows the most common archetype of the developing pane- 
gyric, moving from the uncertainty of nasib to the certainty of madib. The 
wine element (9—11) is the first transition into fakhr and ultimately madib. 
Since the bacchic section follows closely the phrase hiya l-hammu (9) it 
must also be viewed as (a) a further aspect of idealized nostalgia set in the 
past (as in 5-6) and, most importantly, (b) as an interval of consolation 
and distraction moving towards the present. In the latter case the implicit 
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viewed as an affliction accepted passively rather than an active choice 
made by the poet; in lines 6-8 there is an attempt to imply that the poet 
has made an active choice—this betrays the poet’s dilemma and his sub- 
sequent resignation, which allows hikma and bilm to seal the nasib. 


Lines 10-15: Rabil/Wasf al-nàqa: 
Line 10 introduces the function of the passage, namely to console the 
poet; this topic was a commonplace in early poetry.'* Line rob intro- 
duces wasf. 


Lines 16-23: Kbamr: 

[In the past] I have given an early morning drink of wine to noble com- 
panions from an ancient dark vat, of great proportions. 

[A wine] that was transported on pack animals; [one] that delivers one 
from catarrh like musk mixed with water, 

[It is] as if pieces of gossamer shine brightly on its surface. 

It was set aside by the brother of ‘Ana for a month, who then hoped [to 
reap its profit] year after year; [a man] hoping to gain wealth [from 
it], thus locking it away or bargaining highly. 

We paid the full amount, thinking little of expensive bargaining [where 
it was concerned]; 

[For it was] as if it contained the rays of the sun, whenever he pierced 
the seal from the mouth [of the vat]; 

[O, remember] that white-wristed woman, a companion in pleasure, 
whose company and union I enjoyed in privacy. 

Lines 24-37: Madib: 

The section begins without a takhallus and is a warning to the enemy of 

the mamdiuh. Lines 24-9 list his martial virtues—lIyàs “leads” and con- 

trols death. He is generous, a man of integrity (30); and he balances 
heroism with indulgence in pleasures. 


The Khamr “movement” of this gasida follows the rabil; however, one can 
identify the unity of purpose behind both sections in line (10a): “I might 
console myself from preoccupations whenever they afflicted me with .. .”. 
Of the khamr movement specifically we must ask ourselves whether it 
represents the poet’s present or past; if the former, which is not denied, 
then how can it be reconciled with professed abstinence in lines 6-8 of 
the nasib. The poet’s desires are fundamentally ambivalent. He goes on to 
intimate that ideally life should balance hardship and pleasure, for this very 
aspect is attributed to the mamdub in line 31: “He has two days: a day 
playing with young ladies and a day seeking after great dangers”. 


“ See Mu‘allaga of Tarafa, line 11 of al-Tibrizi’s recension: wa-inni la-umdi l- 
amma ‘inda btidari-hi | bi-‘awja’a mirqalin tariihu wa-taghtadi. 
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So now I have said farewell to the pleasures of youth, and abandoned 
wine (al-kbandaris) to other men. 
[During my youth] I love[d] Azbafit at the time of the harvest and when 
the grapes [were] pressed. 
What [then] of a time that has passed into memory, filling your soul with 
wonder? 
[A time] when my locks were black like the wings of a crow, which the 
wenches beheld in amazement." 
Lines 12-16: Rabil: 
Line r2 describes the camel(s) and the desert. Lines 13-16 depict the 
energetic sound of the camel’s teeth; its wasted hump; its halters and 
reins; journeys through the night on mounts with long necks, deep-set 
eyes, and bellies emaciated at the belt-line. 
Lines 26-9: Madib: 
Line 26 follows logically from 16 not 25; the poet addresses his mount: 
“Ka‘bat Najran is your goal until you are made to kneel at its gates . . . 
(27)... to visit Yazid, “Abd al-Masih and Qays; (28) . . . [who trail] 
their luxurious robes; (29) . . . [and] have splendid quarters that are held 
in wonder." 


Khamr is subsumed in an extended nasib, which comprises lines 1-3, 4-9, 
and 17-25 and ends with a takhallus into rabil at lines 10-11. Both 
sections of reminiscence (ghazal and khamr/labw) are juxtaposed to the 
notion of time past: lines 1-3 introduce abstinence and reminiscence, lines 
22-4 and 10-11 reiterate these sentiments. In the overall scheme of the 
qasida, tarab, $ayb, al-hawadith, and al-dabr sandwich and control labw, 
al-Sabab, ladbdba, and ma ‘isa. 


Poem 29, Mimiyya (Focus: Kbamr as Fakbr following pessimism of Nasib) 


Lines 1—9: Nasb: 
Lines 1-4 describe the poet's despondency at the deserted remnants. 
Lines 5-9 contain resolve which leads towards hikma in line 9. Line 4 
begins this transition thus: “should someone like you be smitten by 
passion at [some] remnants that have become effaced of [all but] some 
grass and scattered plants?" There follows a dialogue with Qutayla who 
plays the roles of both beloved and censurer: (6) "I see you have grown 
old—your body has changed—you have said farewell to buxom women 
and wine." The poet's greyness and consequent awakening from the 
intoxication of bacchic pleasures is caused by Fate (9): *The perpetual 
cycle of days destroys the blade of masculinity". Since to abjure 
masculinity goes against the grain of the pre-Islamic ethos, the poet's 
loss of masculinity (as represented by al-dbakar al-busam) must be 
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[A wine] revealing any contaminating speck; he who drinks it smacks his 
lips. 
An old water-skin full of water would remain with us, along with a black 
skin replete with wine. 
Lines 25-7: The Rabil. 
Lines 29-40; 44~5: Fakhr informed by hija’ and bikma: 

Line 29 addresses Sarahil b. Tawd: “[this] ignorant miscreant who 
addresses me reprehensibly, wherefore 1 am emaciated and perspire”. 
The meaning is unclear due to a lacuna at line 28. Line 30 continues: 
“though I know what you know, I preserve my self-restraint; (31) by day 
Sarahil fills me with doubt and by night Abū Layla is more bitter . . .; 
(32) I am not educated but I speak weil if ever Mishal (the poet's 
familiar) inspires me; (33) for we are as two companions sharing kind- 
ness... a man and a jinni in accord; (34) he speaks and then I too am 
able to speak". Line 35, in curious parenthesis, praises rugd and tuqa 
thus beginning a section of hikma: (36) “If a need overwhelms you and 
you are not equal to it, fulfil another need as you are able [to do so]; (37) 
thereby you will attain the greatest [reward]; moderation will sustain 
you and bring you to your goal”. Line 38 describes the arrogance of 
Sarahil and is followed in line 39 with a warning: “Should you be 
praised about raiding camels when [your actions] will catch up [with 
you]?" Line 40 is bikma: “And they will afflict a rich man with his 
wealth, enriching a poor man to the same extent.” [Lines 41-3 should 
be placed with the madīb, i.e. before ço]. In lines 44-5 the poet 
summarizes his counsel and warning. 


Lines 46-49: A movement that combines Fakhr, Rahil, and Ghazal: 
Line 46 introduces the poet’s beloved Layla (there is no mention of the 
beloved in the initial nasib/bikma) who is separated by enemy lands and 
deserts. Line 48: *He who would cross during lengthy nights these 
deserts towards you . . . (49) merits that you requite [his quest].” 

Lines 41-3/50-62: Madib: 
A general encomium of Abii Misma‘/al-Muhallaq outlining his 
generosity and heroism. 


Khamr is placed after and echoes a section of hikma; it also introduces the 
poet's fakbr. The qasida as a whole is built upon a tension between hikma 
and fakbr: initial hikma (5-18) is pessimistic and dominated by the topic 
of death. Fakbr celebrates life. There is a connection, for the gnomic 
passage is studded with personages whose names and renown have 
survived their death; the poet himself strives towards this—khamr, his 
pleasure in life, is to be part of his renown. 
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Poem 33, Qäfiyya (Focus: Kbamr and Hikma) 


Lines 1-4: Nasib: 

Line 1: “I have remained awake; yet why this insomnia when I am 

neither ill nor in love?” In line 2 the poet describes himself being 

afflicted progressively [from morning to night] by Misfortune; line 3: “if 

Sayb, hamm and night-blindness beset me, yet rocks [themselves] are 

smashed asunder”; line 4: “[vicissitudes have afflicted] the most stead- 

fast bearer of al-dabr’s judgement; still I fear any of Fate’s deeds.” 

The first four lines are personal, especially in the mention of night- 

blindness—a clear reference to the poet's name, al-A'3a." 

Lines 5-18: 

These lines are of a didacticism that follows naturally from the motif of 

lines 1-4 but are less personal. Line 5: “You are not immortal/eternal, 

however, [do you not see that even] Sásán and Mawraq did not last for 
ever". The latter motif (the ubi sunt topos) is extended thereafter to 
mention: (6) Kisra Sahingah and his aged wine, (7) ‘Adi [the father of 

Samaw'al] and his palace Ablaq, and (8) Solomon, who built the palace; 

the latter is described in lines 8-10. Lines ro—11 list the pleasures that 

were indulged in within the palace: “it has white refined floors in the 
highest rooms and balconies; therein musk, basil, and purified wine 

[were to be found]; and Hüris like statues and servants; cooks, pots, 

cups, and trays”; line 12 restates the didactic force of the passage intro- 

duced at line 5: “All this did not make its master immune from death”; 
line 13 resumes the motif of kings, whilst line 14 describes the wealth of 
al-Nu'màn taxed from lands controlled by the Lakhmids. Line 15: “He 
controls matters of people day and night; they are silent but death 
speaks"; in the last image there is an adumbration of 18 and a reitera- 
tion of 5 and 12. Line 18 contains the final crystallization of bikma: “All 
this did not rescue its master from death, [for] he died imprisoned [by 
Kisra] at Sabat.” 
Lines 19-24: Khamr: 

I spend the long day with generous young men whose wine is poured in 
shaded tents. 

With a servant-girl decked in musk and pale-skinned, whom the nadamda 
caress through gaps in her shirt. 

If ever I say “sing for the companions”, she would stand with her lute, 
whereupon her palm, “turning” over the [strings], would [almost 
seem] to speak. 

An energetic servant might grill for us over a fire, with red wine [in atten- 
dance] that frothed up upon mixing. 


" The poet alludes to himself with reference to the same ailment elsewhere (see 
poem 10, line 25). 
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They behaved with forbearance when a dog of a man would make as if 
to bark in their company. 

They are not miserly with their money, nor are they in the custom of 
binding their camels’ teats (so as not to share their milk with 
strangers). 

You see all the carousers drunk [and prostrate] as if they were snares put 
out for hunting monkeys. 

One would lie prostrate on his face, another would drag his leg without 
being crippled. 

And [we were attended by] portly, tender ladies, not exhausted by [the 
toils of a servant’s chores], 

Like statues dressed in fine clothes which do not hide their stomachs. 

They almost burst at the seams due to their weight, whereas a wasted 
emaciated man would fall down from fatigue. 

That was the time of a people who have now departed; for these people 
it was an auspicious time [while it lasted]. 


The qasida has an unusual order of themes in that the section of fakhr 
(broadly lines 29-61) follows an initial section of madib (1-28). There is 
no substantial reason to doubt the poem’s authenticity in its received state. 
Certainly the oddity of thematic order is singular and interesting, but there 
are (a) clues of an awareness of more “orthodox” patterns of composition; 
plus (6) a recurrence in the transition from movement to movement of 
connecting leitmotifs that argue for a conception of holistic rather than 
arbitrary composition: 


(a) The “orthodoxy” of composition is affected by the initial use of a 
motif of nasib: the crow of separation (ghurab al-bayn). The pessimism of 
this motif is wholly in tune with the ensuing despair at the state of the 
mamdüb: “As you sit amongst a group of people, friends of Quzah, 
despairing for a man who has spent a year in the prison [of malady].” 
There is no beloved in the poem; the mamdüb elicits the emotion normal- 
ly associated with the babib; this is echoed in lines 16-18, which introduce 
the madib proper: “Would that I knew what ails my friend on a day when 
al-dabr afflicts him mercilessly; (17) do they say when 1 am as an echo, he 
has shunned you; forgotten [you] and cast [you] aside; (18) or will he keep 
his promise, for I know that he tended his camels the best of all, letting 
them graze and leading them back home.” The madib contains the nasib. 
This explains the otherwise incongruous opening statement of rabil (29): 
“I am one who can deliberately cut the rope [of friendship] on a well-built 
camel when the mirage disappears.” Cutting the rope of friendship is most 
commonly associated with the beloved; here the poet, uncertain of how the 
mamdüb will receive him, preserves his self-esteem in the case of rejection 
(this may also explain the threat of bija’ in the final seven lines of the 
poem). 
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Poem 36, Ha'iyya (Focus: Khamr and Hikma) 
Lines 1-2: Nasib: 


Line 1 describes the crow of separation. Line 2 despairs for the ailing 
mamdüb 


Lines 3-15: Hikma: 
Lines 3-6: the glory of Ma'add is linked to the mamdih’s recovery. 
Lines 8-15 treat the fates of ‘Amr b. Hind and Herculeus; there is 
didacticism in the narrative of the latter’s Persian campaign. 


Lines 16-28: Madib: 
Lines 16-18 introduce the mamdab: (16) “Would that I knew what ails 
my friend on a day when al-dabr afflicts him mercilessly.” (18) *. . . will 
he keep his promise . . .?” Line 21: the mamdiub drives disaster away 
from his people. In lines 24-5 the mamdih’s recovery is again linked 
with the glory of Ma‘add; (28) he kindles the fire of war. 


Lines 29-61: Fakhr made up principally of Kbamr: 

Lines 29-32 are a brief rabil. Lines 33-54 are lahw/khamr: 

Many a chilled wine, which when mixed is considered by the eye to be 
rosey like the blood of a slaughtered animal [have I shared in]. 

Its fragrance is like musk, and it is poured by the saqi when he is com- 
manded, “Hasten now!” 

From the skins of merchants into a large and dark Hiran container, 

[Which] is so deep that it does not register the continual ladling of drinks 
into pouring vessels and cups. 

Whenever the wine becomes frothy, [this froth] soon dries up and is 
absorbed into [the container], 

Whenever a drinking cup clanks against its sides [the cup] would then 
remain afloat. l 

Drinkers would then continually take what they had desire of in glass 
cups. 

If the wine ran out we pulled up another skin and poured it in, [it poured 
forth] like blood from the jugular veins of a slaughtered beast. 

We poured it forth in large measure . . . 

You would consider the skin to be an Ethiopian propped up {against the 
container] who had fallen asleep and collapsed to the ground. 

I would go to my fellow carouser in the morning or he would come to 
me and take a morning drink. 

And a singer when asked would sing to the carousers plaintively. 

He would bend his palm over [the strings of a] lute and combine the 
sound of high and low notes. 

Amongst youths who were like lamps in the darkness, whose pleasure 
and joy showed on their faces. 
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And if ever their timbre diminished and with them their melodies, then 
a singer would sing to us; 

And if we drank the pure wine from the earthen wine-jar, they called 
upon “Amr asking for another; 

Amongst reckless spenders who think little of their money in the cause 
of hearing music and their own amusement; 

You see their pitcher over-flowing with wine mixed with water; 

[They drink] from morning until they incline [their heads] at dusk just as 
weary men do; 

At sunset they go after short-paced creatures (i.e. women) who have no 
sorrows. 

Move on from this to write poetry about other things; mention in your 
verse the lord (dibqán) of Yemen. 

Lines 24-7: Madib in praise of Abū |-AS‘ath b. Qays: 

Line 24: *He earns the gratitude [he is recipient of] at a dear price". 

Lines 25—7: Qays has given the poet a steed, eighty young camels, a 

servant, and a mount. 


The various topics of khamr contained in lines 14 and 18-21 constitute a 
series of pleasures that are typical inasmuch as they can be summarized as 
wine, women, and music. Of significance is that the pleasures of this gasida 
appear to replace and distract attention from the frustrated love of nastb: 
in the initial ghazal of lines 1-12 there is an oscillation between requital 
and longing. In line 1 sorrow returns to the poet after emotional stability; 
in line 2 the poet describes a division between satisfaction and longing; in 
ine ro he desires Hind though remaining cautious lest she should shy like 
a temperamental horse. There is a possible allusion to sexual requital in 
hine 11; thus, despite the parenthetic caution in line 12, the continuation of 
the poem may be an expansive and fanciful celebration of this allusion. 
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(b) Aphoristic cogitations provide a leitmotif such that the separate 
movements of the poem are somehow made to be interconnected within a 
single world-view. More specifically, the didacticism of lines 5-15 (charac- 
terized by line 5: “if we are like people that have perished, then [let us 
accept], my people, that no tribe ever survives”) is echoed at intervals 
throughout the poem. Preoccupation with al-dabr continues into and intro- 
duces madib at line 16. The full implication of the line in the context of 
what both precedes and supersedes it, is that the mamdab will transcend 
the sombre atmosphere that has been established. The wine section of lines 
33-53, which is principally a lyrical interlude of wasf subordinated to 
fakhr, is itself sealed by implicit hikma: “That was a time [dabr] for 
people now departed—as [indeed] the time (dabr) of these people has 
[itself] departed." 


Poem 78, Nüniyya (Focus: Khamr and Nasib) 


Lines 1-12: Nasib: 

The extent to which the poet devotes himself exclusively to love in this 
section allows one to think of it as a passage of ghazal; love does not 
function solely to set an opening mood. Line 1: “My heart has been 
mixed with preoccupations, sorrow, and recollections, after people had 
said that it had found tranquillity; (2) for it is empassioned with Hind, 
afflicted—sometimes requited, other times left yearning”. Lines 3-5 are 
wasf. Line 6: “Hind was created as a temptation for my heart; thus do 
temptations afflict men; I have never met with her in an open space—she 
has never been accused of that [on account of] her sense of propriety; (8) 
[so] I have sent messages to her presenting my excuse [for love]—answer 
as you will; (9) [when we met] I spoke to greet her, announcing my 
readiness to ransom [myself for her] and wishing her [God's] blessing; 
(10) I hoped for her [though] fearing her if startled, as one does a shy- 
ing horse; (11) how [often] you (fem.) have been generous to us with 
gifts that have not been spoiled by reproach; (12) you are my peace, the 
concern of my soul, so remember . . . the soul has no price." 


Lines 13-23: Ladhdhat (which celebrate Hind): 
Lines 13-15 follow on line 11, with 12 as a parenthetic statement. 
[Your gifts are like] high rooms and cool shade, the fragrance of musk 
and basil; 
And the khusruwàni wine which when tasted by an old man makes him 
sing and shake; 
And a lute whose melody is beautiful upon strumming, whenever it is 
touched it has a pleasant timbre; 
Whenever the player lowers its volume, the cymbal would sound out and 
call; 
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I said to him, “By your Father, you're an easy [kill], so there is no cause for 
recriminations.” 

He replied, “You have won, so take what you will in peace; but give me a 
lawful recompense!” 

So after I had placed my saddle upon him [and given him the money he 
demanded], he came forth singing a eulogy: 

“Are you not the most generous man to have ever ridden a mount, and the 
most munificent of God’s creatures?” 


Ya Sabir al-Tarf 


You with the magic gaze, eternally languid, secrets held close in the heart 
are drawn out by your eyes. 

When you examine a hidden feeling of mine with your look, candour whis- 
pers the secret. 

Your eyes stare and secrets come clean, as if you have power over fancies. 

Consider us both: You have rent me to pieces, though you yourself are bare 
of the garment that Fate has made me wear. 

1 see you work to kill me unavenged, as if to kill me is an offering to God. 

[So] drink the wine, though it is forbidden for God forgives even grave sins. 


À white wine forging bubbles when mixed—pearls set in gold. 

She [the wine] was on the Ark in Noah's time—most noble of his shipment 
whilst the Earth was awash. 

A soul incarnate in the vat, cloaked in pitch, veiled in palm-fibres and linen. 

Experienced of and by the world, until a noble Persian chose to hide her 
away, 

Preserving her in the depths of a cave—age upon age visited her entombed. 

In a land to which Kalb had not been, with their ropes and their tents, nor 
“Abs nor Dhubyan, 

Not a land of Dhuhl nor Saybàn, but a land of the Banü Abrar, 

A place where Kisra built his palaces, free from uncouth bedouins— 

No thorny Arab foods there, no bitter acacia leaves! 

Rather there was pomegranate blossom, streaked with myrtle, garlanded 
with roses and lilies. 

H you breathe of its spirit, [the fragrance] of basil breathes into your nos- 
trils. 


O night when the stars rose with good omen, when the drunkard assault- 
ed the drunkard, 

We passed the time obedient to Iblis, believing in him, until the monks 
sounded the night's death knell (i.e. sounded the monastery bell at 
dawn). 
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ENGLISH TRANSLATIONS 


Tu'atibu-ni ‘ala Surbi Stibabi 


She berates me for taking a morning drink, and extending a nocturnal bout 
until the crack of dawn, 

Not knowing as yet that I am munificent and love those amongst my drink- 
ing companions that are like myself. 

I often recall the fair, noble friends—cheerful and elegant chieftains— 

Whose wary and emaciated mounts I have led at a time when the winds 
were still, 

When our shadows fell upon the straps of our sandals as a feather fits snug- 
ly into the fold of a wing— 

Towards the taverns of wine amongst vineyards with over-arching trellises 
that inclined to one side. 

Its master came hurriedly towards us, congratulating us on our safe and 
felicitous [arrival]. 

I said [to him], “Wine!” “Of course,” he said, “I give it generously to those 
of noble lineage.” 

So he fetched it, whilst it moved like rain-water, and he sang a suggestive 
song: 

“Will you recover or can your heart not recover on the evening when your 
companions are ready to depart?”. 

So I spent the night amongst his taverns like a groom with two virgins: one 
water, the other wine, 

Whilst a gentle fawn passed around the cup; he had delightful flanks and a 
delicate waist. 

He enquired, “Will you set off in the morning”; to which our reply: “How 
can we bear to leave [having come to know you]?” 

He then moved [amongst us] with stealth and made us drunk; then we slept 
until morning’s cockerel was about to crow 

When I got up and made for him, upright but trailing my garments, and 
prepared my ram for butting 

And when I had fixed my spear inside of him, he awoke as an injured man 
awakens from his wounds. 
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She said—when the wine passed through her, as if blood and tears were 
running over her cheek: 

“Greetings to a person who, if ever I mention his name, I fear that the 
calumniators will rend my veil of secrecy.” 

So some of the carousers were in a state of ecstasy whilst others were pris- 
oners to the wine, 

Some cried over others with tears flowing on their cheeks—they (i.e. the 
tears) were like pearls or coral pouring onto the breast. 

So I helped them knowing full well what causes passion, and that the mad- 
ness of love is kindled by a [woman’s] sex. 

So may [blessing] rain upon tender days gone by—would they would 
return and last till the Day of Gathering. 


‘Afā I-Musalla 


The prayer-place is now effaced of me [as are my old haunts], the sand 
dunes of the two markets of Mirbad and Labab— 

Faded is the mosque which [once] brought together noble qualities and 
religion, faded too are al-Sihan and al-Rahab. 

Abodes where I spent my youth until greyness appeared in my side- 
whiskers, 

Amongst young men like swords, shaken by the bloom of youth, and 
adorned with good manners. 

Then Time brought its afflictions—they dispersed through the land as had 
the former might of the Sabaeans. 

Fate will produce for me no others like them. Never! They were [friends at 
whom I] marvelled. 

When I was sure that they would not return as long as I lived, 

I expended all my patience as has no other person and was torn apart by 
sundry doubts. 

For when 1 am bereaved of a brother, there is no longer any relationship 
[at all] between us. 

Qutrubbul is now my spring residence, and in the villages of al-Karkh I 
spend my summer—my mother is the grape vine. 

She feeds me milk from her breast, and wraps me in her shade in the heat 
of the day. 

As the branches [of the vine] arch over, I am as clothed in fine robes that 
have no cracks in their surface [to spoil the shade]. 

The doves [of this trellis] pass the night [as if] at a funeral survice, singing 
with the strains of women who are bereft. 

My love is aroused, and theirs also, it is as if we are all made light-headed 
by emotion. 
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And [a young adolescent] left, dragging his delightful robes which I had 
touched with my iniquitous behaviour, 

Saying, “O woe!” as tears overcame him, “You have torn away from [me 
the dignity] I had preserved.” 

I replied, “A lion saw a gazelle and lunged at it; such is the variety of Fate’s 
vicissitudes!” 


Saga Llàbu Zabyan 


May God rain [blessings] upon a fawn who shows coquetry in his quiver- 
ing gait—who swaggers like the branch of a Ben tree due to his deli- 
cate waist, 

In whose eyes there is obvious magic, and in whose fragrance is a sweet 
smell like the diffusion of perfume. 

He is the full moon, though there is a beauty in his languid glance that 
excels the sun and the moon. 

He laughs to uncover a pretty set of teeth—they are like bubbles of wine 
or choice pearls. 

He has treated me harshly though I have committed no crime against him, 
and he has left me emaciated, exhausted of patience. 

Yet if he were to spend a night with rejection breaking his heart, he would 
generously requite [my] love forever, 

For fear of being worn out by rejection and separation, and experience, 
because of [all this], hot coals [of anxiety]. 

May God rain [blessings] upon days when love was fulfilled amongst us 
and when the frame of youth quivered with lush leaves. 

Nawrüz came to us early in the darkness of night, with a glow on the tree 
tops that shone like the stars, 

Shining like figures on a silk gown whose brocade was embroidered with 
yellow [fabric] upon white, green, and red. 

When met by the wind [the fawn-like youth] nodded his head in assent— 
beckoning the carousers to enjoy themselves whilst inclined in gait by 
inebriation. 

[Ihere was] a songstress who appeared with a mute instrument of elo- 
quence—a tongueless [lute] that could articulate magic— 

To uncover the secrets of impassioned men with its “voice”—just as pens 
speak candidly of secrets. 

. . the “thighs” of [the lute’s wooden] body were as if attached [by 
strings] to a foot that “tapped” in response to the flute; 

The fingers [of the songstress] were dyed—five of them moving over the 
strings with difficult and easy movements. 

When they (i.e. the strings) were fitted one day, a finger strummed them 
and they resembled the groan of passion at the fire of abandonment. 
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Kana |-Sababu Matiyyata |-Jabl 


Youth was the steed of [my] ignorance [yet] adorned our laughter and our 
merriment. 

It was my beauty when I donned it, walking in my resonant sandals. 

It was my eloquence as I spoke, and when ears listened to my discourse. 

It interceded for my desire of a young girl, and achieved my revenge. 

It urged me on, as people slept, to be her husband's vicar. 

It ordered me, that even when my soul determined [restraint] it helped my 
hands to a deed! 

Now my steps have shortened [with age] and I have untied my saddle from 
the back of youthful passions. 

I love the cup even though it strips [me] of the means of living and dimin- 
ishes my abundance. 

[It is] golden wine, glorified by its Persian owners, transcending any simi- 
larity or equals. 

It was saved for Adam before his creation, preceding him by a step [in 
Time]. 

It came to you as a thing to be grasped only by the instinct and sensitivity 
of your intellect. 

Your eye circles around it[s] pure, smooth, gilded skin. 

When water is poured into it, it clothes it in bubbles that are like the bells 
of an anklet, 

Until when its sides settle, they are inscribed [with bubbles] like ants’ feet. 

[They form] two lines of loose and joined letters, devoid of pointing and 
vowelling (i.e. they are unintelligible). 

So excuse your brother, for he is a man whose ears have grown used to cen- 
sure. 


Da‘ ‘an-ka Lawmi 


Censure me not, for censure but tempts me; cure me rather with the cause 
of my ill— 

A pale wine, whose house is not visited by sorrows, imparting joy even to 
the rock that touches it; 

Received from the palm of a woman clad as a man, whose lovers are two: 
the fornicator and the sodomite. 

As she stood with her wine-jug on a dark night her face emitted a pearly 
light, 

Casting pure [wine] from the lip of the grail—a sedative for the eye to 
behold; 

More gentle than water, which ills suits her delicate [nature]. How coarse 
water is! 
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So I rose, crawling to be suckled, as a child struggles to its feet, touched by 
hunger, 

And chose the choice daughter of a tavern, one that had experienced the 
ages. 

I tore from her, when the night was dark, a fine robe of light texture, one 
without fringes— 

The fabric of a skilled seamstress (i.e. a spider) who needs [no loom to be 
set up] with stakes in the ground and ropes attached. 

I stabbed her waist with the point of an awl, and she poured forth like 
flames, 

So that drinking became possible for the carousers—vessels of silver and 
gold passed it around to us; 

Because of the similarity I asked myself which of the two was [real] gold. 

They were the same, but the difference between them was that one was 
solid, the other liquid. 

[Some vessels] were smooth and sleek, others like them [in shape] were 
engraved with depictions of priests and crucifixes, 

Reciting their Evangel, whilst above them lay a heaven of wine, its stars the 
bubbles of wine, 

Like pearls, scattered by the hands of virgins taken by a playful mood. 


Wa-Labin Laba-ni 


A censurer censured me, trying to produce a bid'a, and that, by my life!, is 
a plan I cannot abide. 

He censured me that I might cease to drink wine, for it bequeaths—[so he 
claimed]—a burden of sin upon all who taste it. 

My detractors have only made me more stubborn, for so long as I live I 
shall be [wine’s] companion. : 

Should I reject [wine] when God has not eschewed its name, and whilst our 
Caliph is its friend? 

It is the sun, though the sun burns, and our wine exceeds it in every beau- 
ty. 

And even though for a brief moment we cannot live in Paradise, our 
Paradise [in this world] is wine. 

So, my censurer, give me wine to drink and sing—for I am its sibling until 
the time of my death: 

“When I die bury me by a vine whose roots can slake the thirst of my 
bones”. 
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I drank with them sharp Isfant wine, imported from Takrit, clear and 
chilled; 

One of those whose hands we asked for in haste, when we roused the 
owners of the wine-shops 

In a night-cohort, turbulent and swollen, like the sea which dazes the sailor 
with fear. 

Suddenly at that moment there appeared an infidel crone, like a solemn 
anchoress, 

Tracing her lineage back through infidel stock, monastic idol-worshippers, 

Said, *Who are you?" We replied, *People you know, every one open- 
handed, noted for his prodigality, 

Who, along the way, have stopped at your house: so seize the liberality of 
the generous and name your price, 

For you have won a life of ease, providing you seize from us what David 
seized from Goliath. 

Be lively in making a profit from them, doing—at the same time—a noble 
deed until they have left your house. Then you can sleep like the dead!" 

She said, “I have what you want. Wait until morning.” We replied, “No, 
bring it now! 

It is itself the morning; its clear radiance dispels the night when it shoots 
out sparks like rubies 

As the patrolling angels do, when, at night, they stone with the stars the 
rebellious Afrits." 

It advanced in the cup as bright as the sun at day-break, poured from an 
amphora upturned, bleeding at the waist. 

We said to her, *How long has it been in the amphora, since it was hidden 
away?" She replied, *It was made in the time of Saul. 

It was concealed in the amphora and has grown to be an old spinster 
buried inside a coffin in the earth. 

It has been brought to you from the depths of its resting-place, so be care- 
ful not to take it in the cup with food." 

The odour that wafts from it to the drinkers was like the scent of crushed 
musk from a newly slit vesicle; 

When mixed with clear rain-water it was like a network of pearls on a ruby 
brocade 

Carried round by [a youth] like the moon with large black eyes from which 
the magic of Hárüt could have sprung. 

With a lutenist in our midst who moves as he sings “Abode of Hind in 
Dhat al-Jiz', Hail!” 

Our gazes were constrained to turn towards him and if you saw us [look- 
ing] at him , as if bedazzled. 

He is from Hit, swaying gracefully, refined, and I say to him in fun, *Hit 
it, Hiei!” 
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If you were to mix light into [the wine] it would be pliant in the mixing, 
and become irradiant. 

She circled amongst men to whom Time was indebted—men afflicted by 
Time only as they pleased. 

For her do I cry, not the spot at which Asma’ and Hind once alighted— 

No tent is set up for the wine to be visited by camels and sheep! 

Tell him who would claim philosophy as part of his knowledge: *You have 
learnt some things, but much more escapes you; 

Do not deprive [me] of God's forgiveness, if you are a man who would 
shame me; to deprive me of this is a blasphemy." 


Ighra’ Iblis 


I slept until dawn, which time Iblis was my adversary, [tempting] me with 
sundry sins. 

I saw him climb high into the stratosphere, then fall, chased by a [shoot- 
ing-]star. 

He wanted to “listen by stealth” [to the High Assembly], but was soon cast 
down by a pelting of stones. 

He said to me as he fell: “Welcome to a man beguiled by his penitence! 

What say you to a well-rounded virgin, adorned by heavy breasts— 

Whose thick, black hair flows sumptuously upon her shoulders, like a 
cluster of grapes?” 

“No!” I answered. “What then of a beardless youth with quivering, full 
buttocks— 

One like a virgin behind a silk-screen, but with a chest unadorned by 
jewels?” 

“No!” “Then a boy who sings and plays music delightfully?” 

“No!” “Then you deem yourself to be resolute against all such things as I 
have spoken of? 

[Yet] I have not lost hope of your return, despite yourself, you fool! 

I am not Abū Murra if you do not rescind; (to think you could choose] any 
other manner of behaviour would be naive." 


Wa-Fityatin ka-Masabibi I-Dujà 


Splendid young blades, like lamps in the darkness, proud-nosed, stiff- 
necked, keen— 

Who assaulted Fate with dalliance to which they clung assiduously, so that 
their attachment to it could not be severed, 

For whom Time brought round its felicitous spheres and halted, bending 
its tender neck over them— 
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I conversed with my loved one, without affectation, and humiliated a recal- 
citrant boy who was not shameless [by nature]; 

He sang [enticingly], whilst my right arm was a pillow to his cheek, “How 
often have I sought after that which is unobtainable!” 

So I unloaded my desires between the two loins of a “helpful boy”, even 
though he was my closest friend and [honoured] guest. 

I woke in the morning to curse [my] drunkenness, though drunkenness had 
been “generous” to me—how often has “generosity” been a burden to 
you. 

[So] I will search for wealth, either as the companion of the Caliph who 
stands [as] an equal, or as the terror of a country road, 

With any young man whose heart does not flutter when two armies call out 
in the name of someone killed: 

Let us take God’s fifth [of the spoil] from every reprobate, who has a 
paunch and eats gluttonously the goods [of the Earth]; 

Do you not see that the money [I collect in this way] thus aids my piety, 
and that a “generous man” left penniless is no [longer] a miserly 
[pious hypocrite]! 


ARABIC TEXTS 


Tu‘atibu-ni ‘ala Surbi Stibabi 


call ab من‎ eb hess 
من الندامى ذا ازتياح‎ Cel 
ce eee 

c أساليب‎ Oe طِلاحًا وقد‎ um ptt Che 
Ce ea Ju sus d» Ul cu, 
النواحى‎ ARA IL خمر فى کروم‎ Ste إلى‎ 
cols pu ie EH unm رها‎ Ul 
ce ما لبنى الكرام.‎ ily قال نعم‎ La Cs 
cla شعز‎ oe Usi, DE كماء‎ LAS فجاء بها‎ 
pou dhe هم‎ ite 


a of M 2 
C على شرب‎ gi 
ue gh وما علمت‎ 


فرب صحابة pty‏ كرام 


c‏ لدی دسا ej‏ عروسًا 
Sle L TM‏ 
ودار بكأسنا رشأ رخيم 


بعذراوین من ماءِ pos‏ 
Ca‏ الكشح tke‏ الوشاح 
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So he begins with accurate diction [to sing] polished and well-articulated 
songs, keeping the time, 

Until when the sphere of the strings, together with the drums, spins us 
round, we are left as if in a trance. 

We glorify in it in gardens thick with myrtle, acacia, pomegranate and mul- 
berry, 

Where the birds distract you from every other pleasure when they warble 
in antiphonal strains. 

Blessing be upon that time which slipped away too quickly—a lovely time 
which was not hateful to me then. 

Dalliance did not turn me from coming to drink it and I did not fail to 
answer its urges [Or, frivolity could not divert me from plunging into 
the midst of [wine's] fray and I did not fail to respond to its rallying 
cries] 

Until, lo! grey hair surprised me by its appearance—How hateful is the 
appearance of cursed grey hair 

In the eyes of beautiful women; when they see its appearance, they 
announce severance and separation from love. 

Now I regret the mistakes I have made and the misuse of the times pre- 
scribed for prayer. 

I pray to you, God, praised be Your name!, to forgive me just as You, 
Almighty One, forgave Him of the Fish (Jonah)! 


Wa-Khaymati Nàtürin 


Many [is the] tent of a vine-guardian, on the summit of a high peak—the 
hands of those who climb up to it fear slipping— 

When the sun meets it sideways [in the morning] it casts a shadow and if 
it meets it face on [from above at noon] it invites [the people] to 
enter— 

At [which] we have unloaded our baggage, put to rout by the heat of a dog- 
day kindled without a wick; 

[The sun] tarried shortly, then provided a piece of shade [under a canopy 
of] shabby reeds; 

[Thus were we] as if [snuggled] between the two flanks of an ostrich, whose 
breast is too rough to be the place for an afternoon nap; 

There I milked the “best milk” of youthful passion for my friends, consist- 
ing of a white, chilled wine, the juice of the vines; 

As soon as it is sipped by a young man his preoccupations sound a retreat 
from his heart; 

And once night-time had taken over a portion of the darkness, I gave in to 
youthful passion, and found beauty and delight in ugly things; 
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VER QUON لاه #طلفت‎ a 
tate فقام بسحب أذيالا‎ 

Soe vé 7 

يقول يا gel‏ والدمع يغلبه 

aie fot Bog A 
فوائبها‎ Lb فقلت ليث رأى‎ 


teh ob‏ بالسكران سکران 
et us e‏ بالناقوس oka‏ 
قد Mm‏ من EVE st SL‏ 
هتكت می الذى قد كان بُصطان 
meee re du‏ اران 


Saga Llabu Zabyan 


بعينيه Ime‏ ظاهرٌ ی جفونه 
هو البدر إلا أن فيه ملاحة 
o‏ عن c D‏ كأنه 
dm‏ بلا جرم إليه اجْتَرَمْته 
ولو بات والهجران pum‏ قلبه 
مخافة أن i$, D des‏ 
ست الله أيامًا ولا Luca‏ 
يباكرنا النوروز فى qn ole‏ 
بیع کأعلام الطارف e‏ 
)13 قابلته الرّيح أوما برأسه 
ومسمعة جاءت بأخرس ناطق 
لتبدی سر العاشقين بصوته 
تَرَى فخذ الألواح فيها كأنها 
أصابعها مخضوبة وهى خمسة 
إذا لحقت يومًا aol wy)‏ لها 
تقول وقد Je cu‏ کانھا 


ee‏ على ua‏ إذا ما ذكرتة 


Pe البان من رقة‎ GS فى الخطر يميس‎ eI مُبْدى‎ Ub الله‎ AL 


Lb opti d‏ كفانحة العطر 

بتفتير Bh‏ ليس للشمس والبدر 
حباب عقار أو e‏ من الد 
pal xt NE‏ 
cu‏ 
وعود p Lal‏ بالورق rail‏ 

335 على الأغصان كالأنجُم AJ‏ 
من الصفر فوق البيض والخضر والحمر 
لالت OF‏ مسرو Obey‏ من Soll‏ 
بغير Ub pud‏ ينطق بالسحر 

كا تنطق الأقلام تجهر بالسرٌ 

LJ تضج إلى‎ hs pi إلى‎ 
Er pas! DNL Gad 
pal من حرقة‎ Gall فتحكى أنين‎ 
GF إذا‎ LE فوق‎ Epos دم‎ 


a ^ * og ere, 
eee uS ene 
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reat 


e osii dU,‏ فقلنا 

i <a tS 
فيه‎ c) O55 أن‎ C 
hee أبيك‎ Ge فقلت‎ 
هنيئًا‎ JG cub ad Jui 
deo عليه‎ CaS, أن‎ Ub 
من ركب المطايا‎ ze ألستم‎ 


po Ss Shi وكيف‎ 
ghal ديك‎ e أن‎ di 
clad کبشی‎ oU. ai; 
cun تَنَبّهَ كالرقيد من‎ 

فلا pM‏ إلى سمح التلاجى 
بإسعاف pU Jis‏ 

D io Sas 


وأندى cedi!‏ بُطون راح 


ims 


Ya Sabir al-Tarf 


يا ساحرٌ الطَرّف أنت الدهْرٌ وَسْنان 
إذا أمتحنت all ply‏ مكمّمًا 
تبدو السرائرٌ إن عَيْناك bab,‏ 
عق ly‏ كد PE‏ 
Jos Sul‏ فى EP QVIS‏ 
غادٍ elc‏ وإن كانت ue‏ 
صفراء US Ue us‏ مُزجت 
كانت على عهد نوح d‏ سفینته 
روح rik, os ies‏ 
فلم WN US‏ وتعجُمها 
فصانها فى مَغار abe aM‏ 
C Lis jani‏ 
ليست Jed‏ ولا شَيْبانِها Ub;‏ 
il‏ انح علا کی Sle‏ 
وما بها من iie SA RY‏ 
لكن ie‏ قد تفرّعه 

UL من أرواحها‎ Cats op 


P.‏ القلوب لدى ALLE‏ إعلان 
ناجاك من LG LJV 92b‏ 
Vi‏ لك فى الأوهام سلطا 
OU aan gs Ly Cal;‏ 
فللكبائر عند UE all‏ 

oie يتلوه‎ M ats 

من خُر eh‏ والأزض طوفان 
فا وها CGS‏ 
dose‏ 
على الدفينة OUST‏ وأَزْمان 

إلى ale‏ ولا E uc‏ 
لكنّها I‏ الأخرار أوطان 

oL] ule oos فا چا مق‎ 
dus dd iy) 
Uie 355 اس وكلله‎ 

Gy‏ كت ان rue‏ لكان 
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Pomc ere ene 
iie lel, LI 
وفوقهم‎ eed o, 

Ys‏ 13 تبدده 


P TIE 
^ 14 + Z aes 
صور فيها القسوس والصلب‎ 

A E die 
sein عَذَارَى أفضى‎ qe 


Wa-Labin Laba-ni 


iy کی يجىء‎ de ولاح‎ 
vi cU لا أشرب‎ Us e 
فا زادنى اللاحون إلا لحاجة‎ 
ant abs لم‎ diu Va 
xus Seal أن‎ LCS A 
نسكن الخلد عاجلاً‎ d oly فنحن‎ 
d E el اللاحى‎ viu 
us إلى حب‎ Sas إذا‎ 


وتلك لَعَمْرِى Galt None‏ 
تورث be Uy‏ نها 
وهذا أمير المؤمنين صديقها 
e‏ فى كل حسن تفوقها 

iss Niele Od Led 
AS CAN رقت‎ di ib 
PA عظامى بعد موق‎ el 


Kana I-Sababu Matiyyata I-Jahl 


كان الشباب e‏ الجهل 
كان الحميل إذا ارتّدیت به 
كان الفصيح إذا نطقت به 
كان d i‏ ماربه 
ael‏ والناسّ قد رقدوا 
والآمری Cae Nb | rne‏ 
فالآن صرت إلى Aj,‏ 
والكأس أهواها وإن L5,‏ 
Wide Hie‏ مرازبُها 
Ui‏ لآدم wale YG‏ 


aot شىء لا‎ Sob 


diis الضّحكات‎ iy 
pol coe أخطر‎ Loss 
di ose, 

عند الفتاة 8 Ju‏ 

> أكون خليفة AJ‏ 

fey أعان يدئ‎ ux 

a5 الصبى‎ Ab عن‎ Chie, 
QD ds pis al 

ع عن التُظَراءِ والمثل 


o o26 


Jide olas 


JA غريزة‎ Lee إلا‎ 
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TE EM‏ سرور وغبطة 

وبعض بكى au‏ ففاضت دموعه 
o‏ 4 

cb Soy ke Ue فساعدتهم‎ 


sa 4 ri A at f. A 
مضت وهى عضة‎ PUN فسقيا‎ 


وبعض Bid‏ للمُدامة فى أسر 
على arl‏ كالمرجان سال إلى pel‏ 
ib‏ جنون الحب de‏ باحر 

ألا لها عادت dais,‏ إلى الحشر 


‘Afā |-Musalla 


ال 
ee Sect‏ المروءة وال 
Ls die. di‏ 
فى ilh‏ كالسيوف هَرّهم 
QUE S‏ الرمان LSU‏ 
أن Cabe‏ الدهر ici ee‏ 
d Ree renwal‏ 
ne cud‏ لم ببله tod‏ 
LAS‏ إذا Ui l5‏ 


ms o ل‎ S i 
Ji بقرى‎ ds G^ قطربل‎ 

f t ae 

oer‏ درها وتلحفى 


EI 5‏ ,78 
itas]‏ الغصون جَللى 
A / Y‏ ^ 
ين فى pe‏ حائمة 
E‏ 
یہب شوق وشوقهن معا 
فقمت oh‏ إلى الرضاع كا 
ا 
A A4‏ وسر 
هتكت Me‏ والليل معتكر 
Au Mc‏ 
من 3 خرقاء لا تشد ها 
رات الا اا 
of ie oi MT‏ 
فاستوسق الشرب للندامى واج 
gui‏ لما عاك يهنا 


E 
C6 QULA Ue دين‎ 
عذارى الحو‎ gu حي‎ 

els ES‏ وزائهم أدب 
أيدى LL‏ فى البلادٍ فَانشَعَبوا 
qo‏ هات UA lS‏ 
Boas‏ مارب — 
فليس ALIS d‏ نسي 
کرخ Colt gh Gees‏ 
wo‏ فى Cee ou‏ 
Seal e‏ 
Gb EL, vis‏ 


222 Ag 


عامل NA‏ مسه سغب 

عد O E‏ 
c dea‏ ما له CA‏ 
a‏ ی الثرى ولا Li‏ 
لإشفی فجاءت كأنها A‏ 
ble tat,‏ للحن والب 
uil‏ للتشابّه الذهب 
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ما أنا بالآيس Pe‏ 
لست أبا ij‏ إن لم تعد 


ولیس فى e ed‏ 
E‏ 
شابّه ما قلت لك الحرم 
de ehe‏ رق wad‏ 
فغير ذا من فعلك pu‏ 


Wa-Fityatin ka-Masabibi |-Duja 


y^ EM SEED 
صالوا على الدهر باللهو الذى وصلوا‎ 
دار الزمان بأفلاك السعود لهم‎ 
صافية‎ LRL! Cup erect 
re de خطيّناها‎ GUI من‎ 
geh ف فبا للشجی كالم‎ 

إذا بكافرة adam‏ قد mj‏ 

ped d MAE جيه‎ db ues 
قلنا من عرفتهم‎ me قالت من‎ 
oth بدارك محتازين‎ pa 

فقد ظفرت pile‏ العَيّش MAR‏ 
MM un‏ فى b‏ مكرمة 
قالت فعندى الذى تبغون فانتظروا 
هی الصاح بُجلى uio M‏ 
رمي الملائكة الرّضّاد |3 رجمت 
فأقبلت كضياء em‏ بازغة 

PE اله‎ aos d ts 
eos cd: لذن‎ qa E کانت‎ 
Wars بها من کله‎ E فقد‎ 
aes عند‎ Ub تُهدى إلى الشرّب‎ 


e Mo s 


a. إذ‎ oV dui كأنها‎ 


- ^ 


ا و ابن Codi‏ 
وعاج بحنو Cable ede‏ الليت 

Cub OLY thee UJ 
النوق‎ di» طام يحار به من‎ 
ed gum id 
EN IE pi 
cope ahh be عن ل‎ 
الكرام وقولى كيف ما شيت‎ OL 
جالوت‎ GIT داوود من‎ aS 
حتّى إذا أرتحلوا عن داركم موق‎ 
بل بها إيتى‎ WB عند الصّباح‎ 

Sais ole إذا" اعت‎ 
العَفاريت‎ SUA edv CI ف‎ 
Sa BN فى الكأس من بين دامى‎ 
طالوت‎ ade من‎ Dial قد‎ cuu 
جرف تابوت‎ aga ge VI d 
فى الكأس بالقُوت‎ adl فحاذروا‎ 
copie NG job كف يساك‎ 
ياقوت‎ che de 2 Bt 
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Je الصحيفة ناصع‎ > 
Jum كمثل جلاجل‎ US GL فإذا علاها الماك‎ 
2) ei عثل‎ mus إذا سكنت جُوانِحُها‎ ge 
Jes fe من‎ JA ey pu z a ^. 


رنت مشامعة بعل all‏ 


5 25 A 
بشر‎ oe فترود منها‎ 


Da‘ 'an-ka Lawmi 


AL اللوم‎ OB عنك لومى‎ o 

obe Ue oi‏ با حا 
من كف ob‏ حر ف زئ ذی ES‏ 
cL‏ من فم Qui!‏ صافية 
cá,‏ عن الماء em‏ ما يلائمّها 
فلو مزجت بها S‏ لمازجها 
دارت على فِنْيَّةَ ola‏ الرّمان ف U‏ بط i E‏ اوا 

يلك 3j SY St‏ كانت تح ila‏ 
ob‏ تروح de‏ الابل والشاء 
حفظت شيئًا وغابت عك Lal‏ 
op‏ حظركة oed! d‏ 55 


وداونی gly‏ كانت ھی Ha‏ 

لو مها حجر Ny Aia‏ 

A Lbs olin’ ها‎ 

فلاح من yeas‏ فى البيت AY‏ 
كأنما WAST‏ بالعين Hab)‏ 

ud‏ وجفا عن شكلها الما 


حاشا لدرة أن eH. GS‏ ها 

ias فى العم‎ ole ga 

لا خط al‏ إن کت ا ا ا 

Ighra’ Iblis 

Sor ENT " . A 5 

نمت إلى الصبح udo‏ لى فى كل ما me uu‏ 

rt ds ap d UE فى الج‎ al, 

Ao d, of + ow s o Pee 5 

أراد للسمع استراقا d‏ عتم أن اهبطه الرجم 
Ae a y 2 * o se‏ 

فقال لى لا هوى Loy‏ بتائبو توبته وهم 

هل لك فى عذراء Bhp Kee‏ 

ووارد TRS‏ على متنا 

فقلت لا قال فى sal‏ 


e Ri‏ فم 
أسود SE‏ لونه الكرم 
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EAD نديم‎ v] Bl سأبغى‎ 

le Jaca فى لا‎ US 
فاجر‎ US مال الله من‎ LAS 
de O52 QU ol لكر‎ 


3 A of PE nen 
Je مخیف‎ n ripe يموم‎ 
ded باسم‎ ou إذا توه‎ 
للطْيّبات أكول‎ zl وذى‎ 


ر برام 


Je S ولیس جواد‎ 
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يُديرها قمر فى طرفه See‏ 

وعندنا ضارب يشدو bed‏ 

tied AF bui إليه‎ 

من M‏ هيت M LL‏ ذى eo‏ 
é‏ إذا UG‏ الأوتار دار بنا 
AL‏ بها فى Hae Ram‏ 
تلهيك أطيارها عن كل i‏ 
aL‏ لذلك دَهْرًا بان منفرطًا 

sell es i‏ عن OL‏ مُوردها 
حى إذا wale, dieu lu‏ 
عند المّوانى إذا أبصرّن Ab‏ 
C ax‏ على ما كان من a‏ 
أدعوك Dueb QUT WL‏ ىا 


i Wa-Khaymati Natürin 


Lins T su RA 
uie الشمس فاءت‎ bs jlo إذا‎ 
هجيرة‎ d$ بها الأثقال‎ Lbs 
Bin قليلاً ثم جاءت‎ IU 

Ule‏ لديها بين he‏ نعامة 

CLL‏ لأصحابى بها 332 الصّبا 
(ali oa sy sea‏ 
Ug uiu‏ من PO‏ 
Cibe,‏ من cS‏ الحديث كا بدا 
a‏ وقد ومنت سراق خدة 
debeo ae GR Cb‏ 


ae Ker KA KT EA E i, 


ony Ue‏ سجر هازوت 

e je بذات‎ Le يا دار‎ 

فلو ترانا إليه AUS‏ 

له أقول Gly‏ هات يا هِيتى 

caus tL مع الطّبول‎ 

ON, KP 53‏ والتوت 

إذا RE‏ ی ترجيع me‏ : 

0 قوت‎ due كن‎ d US 
B cee عن دواعيها‎ OST وم‎ 
1 Bes سل‎ ed 
وتشتيتٍ‎ $e بالصرم‎ oT 

1 Bore 
عفوت يا ذا العُلَى عن صاحب الحُوت‎ 
Hy رامها‎ o يدا‎ ee 

dex COST وإن واجهنها‎ 

P Je n SE S 
| Je الأباء‎ ins فى‎ can من‎ 

جفا WS‏ عن HIA‏ ومَقيل 

بصفراء من ماءِ de POS‏ 

دعا هه من صدرة de‏ 

js رع‎ o Co OL, 

J^ x CUP ألا‎ 

ol,‏ كان pole d»‏ ودخيل 

ألا رب إحْسان عَليك Je‏ 
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fatan: a mature young man who is not yet 40. 

fatwa: a juridical opinion or decree. 

firdq: departure or separation. This refers to the departure of the beloved 
(and her tribe) from an encampment formerly shared with the poet-lover 
(and his tribe). It is one of the three focal motifs or topics of the nasib. 

gbarad: lit. object or goal. The term is used to signify the main theme of a 
qasida, which as the poetry developed was normally madih or hija’. 

ghazal: love poetry. Ghazal as an independent genre is generally conceived 
to have developed from the nasib of the polythematic gasida. It is impor- 
tant to understand the distinction between ghazal and nasib. There are 
essentially two types of ghazal: ‘udbri and ibahi. 

ghufran: forgiveness. The term is employed in the khamriyy4t to refer to 
divine forgiveness and is often an attendant topic of tawba (repentance). 

ghulam: a youth or adolescent boy; the 5297 is sometimes referred to by this 
term. 

b@iyya: a poem rhyming in the letter ha’. 

bamm: worry, distress, preoccupation. 

hawadith: the accidents/events [of Fate/Time]; an attendant topic of Fate 
(al-dabr). 

baya’: shame. 

bazl: joking, jesting, fun. The term is used to describe a poetic mood or 
posture; it is the antonym of jidd (seriousness, earnestness). 

hija’: insulting poetry, usually translated into English as satire. It is one of 
the major genres or categories of poetry. 

bikma: lit. wisdom. It is an important category of poetry, though it was 
not generally recognized as such by the medieval Arab literary critics. 
Normally it comprises an aphoristic statement about the ephemeral 
nature of life in which the prime mover is Fate (al-dabr). 

hilm: forbearance. It is one of the principal facets of muruwwa and 
governs most of the poet's cerebral qualities. The notion of bilm was 
inherited by the Islamic community from the Jabiliyya. 

ibabi: this is an adjective used to refer to candidly erotic love poetry (ghaz- 
al). 

“ilm: knowledge. In the system of virtue (muruiwwa) of early Arabic poetry 
it can be deemed an aspect of bilm. 

“ird: honour, good repute. 

ir iw: abstinence and repentance (the latter only by virtue of the former). 

istighfar. seeking forgiveness (from God). 

tta": the repetition of a rhyme word within an individual poem, considered 
a shortcoming unless the words have different meanings. 

jabili: pre-Islamic. 

Jübiliyya: pre-Islamic Arabia, more specifically the hundred years or so 
before the emergence of Islam. 
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'adbil/'adbila: the reprover or censurer. This anonymous figure is a 
common topos in early Arabic love and wine poetry, and is frequently 
an introductory topos. 

‘adbl: blame, censure, reproof. 

‘aql: reason, intelligence, mind. It is a facet of hilm and is employed as a 
term in one of the khamriyyat of Abū Nuwas to contrast with jahl (the 
antonym of film). 

‘asabiyya: party-spirit, or a zealous allegiance to the tribe. The term refers 
to the feuds which arose between some of the Arab tribes in the early 
Islamic period. 

atlal (sing. talal; alternative pl. fulul): the abandoned traces of the 
beloved’s erstwhile campsite. It is the dominant topos of the nasib. 

badr: the use of rhetorical devices in classical Arabic poetry. Badi‘ 
developed in the late Umayyad and early “Abbasid period and thereafter 
dominated the expression of the most prominent Arab poets. The most 
common devices are antithesis (tibdq), parallelism (sqabala), and 
paronomasia (jinds). 

b@iyya: a qasida or qit'a rhyming in the letter ba’. 

bid'a: innovation; in a religious context it has the sense of heresy. 

bikr: a maiden or virgin; the noun is sometimes used figuratively to refer to 
a wine that is still sealed in its container. 

birr: righteousness, godliness, piety. 

al-dabr: fate—a dominant motif in early Arabic poetry. 

daliyya: a qasida or qit'a rhyming in the letter dal. 

dar (pl. diyar): house or abode. In the nasib, and Arabic lyrical poetry in 
general, it is used to refer to the abode of the beloved. In some cases it 
clearly has the same significance as the atlal. 

dibqan: a member of the lesser feudal nobility in Sásánian Persia; the title 
was applied more loosely in Islamic times. In the khamriyyat the vintner 
is oftened described as a dihgan. 

din: religion. 

dîwan: the collected poems of an individual poet. 

fakhbr: one of the major categories of poetry. It is essentially any poetry 
where the poet vaunts himself. 

fann (pl. funiin): art. The term is also used in Arabic with the meaning of 
genre. 

faqīh: an expert in fiqh (Islamic jurisprudence). 
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poetry which emerged in the late Umayyad and early ‘Abbasid period 
characterized by the use of bad". 

mujun: shamelessness or wantonness. It is a minor category of poetry into 
which the kbamriyya sometimes roams by virtue of its wanton (irreli- 
gious, sexual or scatological) subject matter. Abū Nuwaàs frequently 
employs the term, or some form of the root, in his khamriyyat; some of 
his khamriyyat and poems of ghazal are clearly poems of mujin. 

mukbadram/mukbadrim: a poet who spans two epochs, usually the pre- 
Islamic and early Islamic. 

munáfara: conflict; it is used in a literary context to refer to poetic duelling 
(see Mufakhara in El’). 

munàáqada: contradiction or opposition (see Naqa’id). 

muruwwa: this is often translated as virtus. It is the broad term that 
signifies all the cardinal virtues of pre-Islamic Arabian society that 
should characterize a man. Muruwwa was in large measure incorporated 
into the ethical fabric of the early Islamic community. 

nabidb: this term is used in the khamriyyat to refer to wine made from 
dates. A form of nabidh was considered to be a permissible beverage by 
members of the Hanafi school of law. Nabidh seems to have been dis- 
paraged by the majority of wine poets. 

nadim (pl. nadama/nudama’): a drinking companion. 

1402 id: poems of hija’ written reciprocally between poetic adversaries. 
These became a significant phenomenon of Arabic poetry in the 
Umayyad period. 

nasib: the erotic prelude of the polythematic qasida. Three motifs domi- 
nate this section of the poem: the aflal motif, the firaq motif, and the tayf 
al-kbayàl or the visitation of the beloved upon the poet at night. 

na't: description. This is distinct from the term used for description as a 
genre of poetry; for this see wasf. 

nisba: relationship or, in some contexts, lineage. 

nusk: godliness, piety. 

qafiya: rhyme, rhyme-word. 

qüftyya: a qasida or qit'a rhyming in the letter qaf. 

qasida: a polythematic poem. In its most standard form by the late pre- 
Islamic/early Umayyad period this might consist of the following 
sections or themes: nasib rabil/wasf madib. The qasida survived in 
this form well into the 'Abbàsid period, though the style of language was 
transformed in this later period by badr“. 

a short monothematic poem of up to about twenty verses.‏ به عزو 

giyas: lit. comparison or analogy. It became one of the four so-called 
*roots" of Islamic jurisprudence. 

rabil: the journey section of the polythematic qasida. 

r@iyya: a qasida or qit'a rhyming in the letter ra’. 
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jabl: lit. ignorance. More broadly it is the antonym of hilm, i.e. a lack of 
forbearance and therefore an inability to act or behave in accordance 
with the precepts of muruwwa. 

jimiyya: a qasida or qit'a rhyming in the letter jim. 

jinds: paronomasia; it is one of the most common rhetorical devices of 
badi. 

karam: generosity, magnanimity, noble-mindedness. 

kbamr: the Arabic for wine in its broadest sense. It is used in this mono- 
graph also to refer to the treatment of wine in the qasida and the kham- 
riyyd. 

kbamriyya (pl. kbamriyyat): the independent wine poem. 

khayr: good, goodness (both generally and in a moral and religious sense). 

kufr: unbelief or blasphemy, specifically in the Islamic sphere. 

kunya: a byname, typically consisting of “Abū” in construct with another 
name, i.e. Abii Nuwds. 

ladhdha (pl. ladbdbát): pleasure, enjoyment. A term frequently employed 
in the khamriyya, ghazal, and mujün poetry. 

labw: play, dalliance, entertainment. 

l@im: a word essentially synonymous with 'adbil. 

lamiyya: a qasida or qit‘a rhyming in the letter lam. 

madib: eulogy or panegyric. It is one of the major categories or genres of 
classical Arabic poetry. 

mata: life, livelihood, way of life. 

majin: a libertine (see mujun). 

matla“: The opening bayt (or verse) of a poem. 

mawila: a person of non-Arab origin who has become the client of one of 
the Arab tribes. Or, conversely, a master or lord. 

mimiyya: a poem rhyming in the letter mim. 

mu‘allaqa: one of the seven (in one recension ten) pre-Islamic odes col- 
lected by Hammad al-Rawiya (d. c.777). Legend has it that they were 
suspended on the walls of the Ka‘ba as paragons of the pre-Islamic 
qasida; this is almost certainly untrue. 

mu‘Grada: lit. opposition (verbal noun); in poetry it refers to imitation, 
pastiche, or allusion: the deliberate allusion of a poem to another 
through the reworking of the original's metre, rhyme, and content. 

mubadara: hastening. It is used in the kbamriyya to refer to the hastening 
of an individual to indulge his hedonistic appetite. There is usually an 
implied sense of a hastening to indulge before Fate (al-dabr) despoils the 
individual of his life and pleasures. 

mughanniya: a singer or songstress whose role in the narrative khamriyya 
is sometimes analogous with that of the saqiya. 

mubàáfaza: reserve, conservative attitude. 

mubdath: this term is usually translated as “modern” and refers to the 
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imagery of this poetry is derived largely from the nasib, though the 
sentiments are quite different. 

“usr: a Qur'ànic term meaning ‘hardship, distress, or destitution’. It is the 
antonym of yusr. 

wagqar. dignity, forbearance. 

wasf: description. It is one of the main categories or genres of early Arabic 
poetry. 

waw rubba: this is the use of waw with the following genitive to serve the 
same function as rubba (q.v.). 

wudquf. lit. standing; it is the verbal noun of waqafa. It is used in ch. 1 to 
refer to the notion of standing at the abandoned traces of the beloved. 
Abū Nuwas alludes to the traditional poetry of lost love (the nasib) and 
parodies it. 

yusr: a Qur'ànic term meaning ‘ease or prosperity’. It is the antonym of 
usr. 

al-zaman/al-zamán: Time. In early Arabic poetry it is an attendant topos 
of Fate (al-dabr). 

zubd: asceticism. 

zubdiyya (pl. zubdiyyat): ascetic or pious poetry. Whilst there is some 
ascetic poetry from the early Islamic and Umayyad periods, the genre 
was established by the ‘Abbasid poet Abū L‘Atahiya, a contemporary 
and associate of Abū Nuwas. 
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ra’y: opinion. The term is used in a technical sense in Islamic jurisprudence 
as opinion that leads to a legal judgement. 

rubba: a word which when followed by a noun in the genitive case means 
“many a...". It generally begins descriptive passages of nostalgia in 
polythematic poems, and is very frequently also a particle of transition 
from one subject to another. See also waw rubba. 

rusd: “being on the right path". Originally in pre-Islamic Arabia this mean- 
ing was understood literally. It soon came to assume a metaphorical 
significance and was thus absorbed into the broad fabric of Islamic 
ethics, with a meaning close to that of tuqā and taqwa. 

Sabab: youth, youthfulness. It is the antonym of sayb. 

sabr: patience. It is a topos in homiletic poetry (the zubdiyya). 

sáqi/sáqiya: the wine pourer. This was either an adolescent boy or girl and 
played a significant role in wine poetry, particularly the khamriyyat of 
Abū Nuwas. 

Sarb: a noun normally found in this plural form (sing. šārib) in the kham- 
riyyat meaning the drinkers or carousers. 

Sayb: grey hair or the state of having grey hair. 

Saykb: A mature old man of 40 years or more. 

sayr: walking, going, movement. It is often with this root that Abū Nuwás 
alludes in his khamriyyat to the notion of movement contained in both 
the nasib and the rabil of the qasida. 

şiba: youthful passion. 

Sidda: hardship; it is the antonym of faraj, which means deliverance. 

siniyya: a git‘a or qasida rhyming in the letter sin. 

Sirk: the association of anything other than God with His divinity. 

Su'übiyya (su'ubi in adjectival form): the polemics and polemical pheno- 
menon which arose between Arabs and Persians as to the superiority of 
one race over the other in the late Umayyad period. 

ta'iyya: a qasida or qit‘a rhyming in the letter ta’. 

takballus: the transition in the qasida from the rabil into the gharad or 
madib. 

taqwa: piety. 

tarab: pleasure, joy, rapture. 

tasri‘: internal rhyming in the first verse of a qasida. By the late pre-Islamic 
period this had become a formal aspect of the qasida. 

tawakkul: trust in God. 

tawba: repentance. 

tibaq: antithesis. It one of the major features of badî’. 

tuqā: piety, a variant spelling of taqwa. 

*udbri: a form of chaste love which developed amongst a group of Hijazi 
poets in the early Islamic period. It is characterized, amongst other 
features, by the devotion of the poet to one beloved. The lexicon and 
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1, 188-9 

da'ára (debauchery) 251 

al-dabr 18, 70, 72, 86, 88-9, 94, 98- 
104, 108-9, 115, 125, 127-9, 131, 
133-5, 138-9, 141-3, 145-6, 148, 
176, 196, 241, 244, 247, 254, 
256, 258-60 

see also Fate 

dar, diyar (abode) 42, 120-4, 129-31, 
169, 185 

death zr, 86-8, 91, 93-5, 107-8, 118- 
21, 123, 127, 129-32, 139, 140-1, 
145, 148 n, 149, 152-4, 157, 
160—1, 173, 227 

desert 38, 95, 112, 117, 122, 184-8, 
LI2n., 224, 237 

see also bedouin 

dbamm (blame) 202, 204 

Dhü !-Rumma 47 

Dik al-Jinn al-Himsi 36n. 

din (religion) 111-13, 127-8, 133, 
190, 195-6 

Donne, J. 73n. 

drunkenness 58n., 59-60, 65, 75n., 


Arab commentators, see literary theory 
(medieval Arabic) 

araq (insomnia topos} 46 

al-A'$à رجدو‎ 10, 12, 19-20, 22, 28, 
4ID., 47, 49-53, 59-62, 83, 92-3, 
104n., 106, 115, 154, 188n., 
198—9, 208, 219, 240-1, 244, 
246-8, 250-1, 253N., 256 

‘asabtyya (party-spirit) 36-8 

al-‘Askari 69 

al-Aswad b. Ya‘fur ro, 20n., 93n., 
IOSn., IION., 200-1, 247 

atlál (the abandoned traces) 35-6, 
38-41, 43-8, 51 n., 73n., 88, 95, 
112—13, 117, 120, 146-8, 170, 
184, 186-8, 214-15, 242-3, 247 

"Awf b. Muhallim al-Khuza‘i 24n. 

Aws b. Hajar 150 

Ayyüb b. Sulayman b. ‘Abd al-Malik 
107n. 

Azd ‘Uman 37 


bacchanal 40, 44, 52, 56, 59, 78 
Bacchic poetry, bacchism, 2-3, 6-7, 
9710, 13, 17, 2374, 26, 28-30, 39, 
41, 43, 45, 48, 51-2, 55-6, 61, 
65, 65, 68, 735: 76-8, 80-1, 85, 
87, 90, 92, 94, 96-7, 100, 107, 
113-14, 120, 135, 139-40, 144, 
I46—7, 149, 154-8, 161, 163, 
168-9, 181, 184-5, 194, 196, 
208-12, 214-15, 218-19, 224, 
232, 236, 240, 243-6, 249, 251-2, 
254 
bacchic philosophy وو‎ 
erotic 15, 30, 158 
existential attitude ro, 140 
Iraqi 10-11 
literary and social changes 8, 
16 
rebellious 22 
badi (rhetoric) 19, 42, $2, $7, 66, 68, 
73, 171, 2 
Baghdad 46, 177, 222 
Bakr b. Wail 167 
Banü 'Abbàs 182 
Bani Adam :29 
Banü al-Ahrar هج‎ 
Banu ‘Amir b. 'Uqayl 250 
Banü Asad 38 
Banü Mu‘awiya 250 
Banü Thaqif 21 
Basra 46,155 
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al-mayyit (carrion) 160-1 

Mecca 106, 174 

Meccan poets 22 

Medina 247n. 

metaphor 20, 30n., 71, 73, 99, 17318 
177n. 

moon 76 

Moses 235 

mosque 46, 1121 

Mu‘allagat 20n., 29n., 44n., 49, 52, 
60-1, 71n., 86-7, 90, 93, 95, 
108 11. IZIN, 1440., 146-9, 
151-2, 189—90n., 238, 241, 
246-7, 253n., 255n. 

mu'annatb, mu’annathat 5 

mu arada (imitation, pastiche) 56, 95, 
166, 2320. 

mu'átabát 5 

Mu‘awiya b. Hisàm 107n. 

mubddara (hastening) 101, 125, 133, 
135-6, 138-9, 147, 154, 187 

mudhakkar, mudhakkarat 5 

Mufaddaliyyat 9n., 10n., 20n., 46n., 
86n., 93n., EION., 149, 151, 195, 
200 

mugbanni, mughanniyya (singer, 
songstress) 15, 52, 58-61, 78, 85, 
151, 169 

mubáfaza (reserve) 211-13 

mubdath 4, 6—7n., 83, 118, 242 

mujün (licentiousness), mujiiniyyat 
(licentious poems) 4-5, 33, 52, 
570., 61, 63-4, 81, 205, 211, 
213n., 217, 225, 237, 253 

mukhadram (poetry spanning two 
epochs) 7, 20, 110, 155, 175 

munafara 192 

Munakhkhal al-Yaskuri 20n., Iro 

munagada I7on. 

munkar z1on. 

Muraqqi$ al-Akbar zon., 46n. 

Muraqgqi$ al-Asghar 9, 20n. 

murji'ites 7 

muruwwa (cardinal virtues, virtus) 18, 
86n., IY1-13, 152, 154, 164, 
165n., 194-6, 205, 214 

Muslim b. al-Walid 19, 26, 30n., 
31n., 65, 70n., 73n., 81-3, 85, 
94, 98, 100, I04n., 207, 244 

mutakallim (theologian) 135 

al-Mu'tamid 68-9, 74n. 

Mutammim b. Nuwayra 9, 149-51, 
ISIN. 


Kharijis 14, 46, 216 
al-Khawarnaq 110 

kbayr (good, goodness) 129 
Kinda 29 

al-Kindi r9on. 

Küfa 11-12, 25, 81, 155 

kufr (unbelief, blasphemy) 135 


Labid 20n., 71n., 86, 95, 97-8, 108, 
IŞIN, I9On. 
ladbdba (enjoyment, pleasure) 154, 
218, 254, 260 
labw (dalliance) 4-5, 20, 22, 24, 53, 
154, 157, 208, 217, 219, 251, 
253-4, 258 
laudatory poetry 3, 11, 6on., 107, 236 
see also madib 
lawm (blame) 64 
legal argument 8, 160, 174—6, 180-1, 
184, 192-3 
see also figh 
libertines 135n., 224 
see also Küfa 
literary theory (medieval Arabic) 2-4, 
103, 192, 20In., 205, 207 


al-Ma‘arri 232 

madb al-qabila (praise of the tribe) 95, 
97, 129 

madbdbab (school of law) 160 

madth (eulogy or panegyric) 5, 54, 56, 
98-9, 106n., IIO, 116-17, 180-2, 
204, 2090., 2I31., 247, 249-50, 
252, 254—5, 257-61 

al-Mahdi 109 

ma'isa (livelihood) 254 

majlis (gathering) 51, 57 

Majniin 28, 34, 79, 185n. 

Malik b. Asma’ 9-10, 27n. 

mamdüb (object of praise) 107 n., 134, 
207, 247, 249-50, 252, 255, 
258-60 

al-Mansgür 206 

Mansür al-Namari 207, 224 

Maqamat 135n. 

marathi (elegies) 5 

Ma'rib 250 

Marvell, A. 73n., 102 

Masqala ibn Hubayra 96 

mathal (saying, maxim) 3 


.matla (opening verse of a poem) 38, 


535 75, 216 
matn (main part of a text) 158 
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201—5, 207-8, 210n., 212, 221, 
223-5, 228, 240, 243-4 
islamic jurisprudence 8 
islamic schools of law 7 
Isma‘il b. Yusuf al-Basri 232n. 
istighfar (seeking forgiveness from 
God) 117, 191, 233-4 
‘itab (reproof) 4-5 


Ja'far b. Sulayman b. ‘Ali 57 

Jabiliyya 1, 5-6, 8-10, 17, 19-20, 
46n., 74, 86, 88, 91, 93-5, 100, 
105—7, 113-14, 118-19, 149, 154, 
185 n., 185, 188, 192, 194~7, 
201, 203, 205, 207-8, 210n., 212, 
224, 241—2, 245, 248 n., 250n. 

al-Jahiz 28n., 87, 132n. 

jabl (ignorance) 99, 128, 155, 166-7, 
17728. 179, 193, 196-7, 207-8, 
214 

Jamil 16, 27, 34 

Jarit 47, 53-4, 58-9, 107 n., 168-9 

Jewish wine merchant 38, 174, 249 

Jidar b. 'Abbàd al-Taghlibi 97 

jinds (paronomasia) 55, 73, 234, 242 

Jonah 233-6 

Jonson sin. 

jud (generosity) 212 


kab@ ir (grave sins) 70, 191 

Ka‘b al-Ahbar 174 

Ka'b b. Zuhayr 40n. 

kGfiriin (unbelievers) 104 

kalam (Islamic theology) 171, 190-1 

karam (generosity) 195, 201, 209-10, 
212, 214 

kbamr 1, 3-4, 9-11, 14-16, 19, 21-3, 
25-6, 40, 42-4, 52, 64-5, 68, 73, 
81-3, 99, 94-8, 100, 117, 149, 
151-4, 156-9, 161, 165n., r68n., 
176, 181, 183, 186, 191, 193, 
197-200, 202, 208, 215, 219, 
245-6, 248-58, 260-1 

see also wine 

khamriyya 1,2n., 4-10n., IIN., 
13715, 17-18, 22-4, 26, 33-4, 
38-41, 44-9, 57-9, 61, 65, 66n., 
68, 74, 77, 82-4, 86, 100, IOIN-, 
IO4, 115-17, 134-5, 142-4, 147- 
8, 153, 170-2, 174, 176, 181, 
184, 187, 189n., 192n., 194, 197, 
203, 209, 213, 215, 219-21, 223- 
4» 232-5, 239741, 243-4, 246 


bilm (forbearance) (cont.) 
I164—5, 167, 179, 181, 183n., 
193-9, 201, 203-6, 208, 210-12, 
214, 216, 219, 224, 236-7, 239- 
41, 243, 246, 248-9, 255 
al-Hira 6, 10, 88, 110n., 155n., 207, 
209, 1 
huda (right guidance) 210n. 
Humayd b. Thawr al-Hilali 21 
humour 45, 184, 230n. 
al-Husayn b. al-Dahhak 27n., 56-7 


'ibadi 88 

ibabi (candid eroticism) 57, 253 

Iblis 5on., 52n., 71, 213, 221, 226, 
228, 230-1 

see also Satan 

Ibn Abi al-Isgba' 69 

Ibn 'Arabi 3 

Ibn Maymün 91-2 

Ibn al-Mu'tazz 2n., 28, 31n., 73n., 
206-8, 232.n., 237 n. 

Ibn Nàqiyà 135n. 

Ibn b. Qutayba 6, 7n., 16on., 177n., 
205n. 

Ibn Rasiq 69 

Ibn al-Rumi 8 

Ibn Sar 159-60 

Ibn Sayhàn 8, 155, 158-60 

see also “Abd al-Rahman b. Artat 

Ibn Sind 19on. 

Ibn Zabyàn, see "Ubayd Allah 

Ibrahim al-Nazzàm 170, 191n. 

“ifrit (afreet) 234-5 

Ighra’ Iblis son., 226-7, 242 

‘ilm (knowledge) 126, 128, 145, 165, 
167, 249 

Imru'u l-Qays 29-30, 61-3, 87n., 91n., 
I2ID.,I23, I52n., 168, 189n. 

intertextuality 15—16, 30, 39, 49, 
56-7, 147, 242 

Iraq 10-11 

“ird (honour) 167, 202, 211-12 

ir‘iwa’ (abstinence/repentance) 219 

irony 17, 40, 79 n., 109, 112, II7, 
179, 184, 218, 223, 242 

irreligiosity 46, 142n., 145, 208, 220, 
225n. 

Ishaq b. Ibrahim 4 

Islam 6-7, 18, 21—2, 25, 47, 71, 86, 
93-4, 101-10, II2, I115, 120-2, 
124, 126-9, 131-4, 141-2, 145, 
155-6, 174, 183, 186, 194, 196-7, 
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theological debate 175, 191, 193, 243 

tibaq (antithesis) 68, 73 

al-Tibrizi 44n., son., 51n., 63n., 
71n., 86n., son., 108n., 189 n., 
190n., 255n. 

tuqă 107, 133-4, 157, 158, 165, 206, 
212, 236-7, 239-40, 257 

see also taqwa 


‘Ubayd Allah b. Ziyad b. Zabyan 
156-7 

‘ud (lute) 79 

‘udhri poetry {chaste love) 20-2, 27-8, 
33-6, 57, 63-4, 78-9, 83, 185, 
238n. 

"Ufára 251 

Umar b. Abi Rabia zn., 20-2, 24, 
27, 29, 63, 65 

Umayyad period, Umayyad poetry 
6-7, 9, 19, 21-2, 26, 53, 94-5, 
IOO, 102, 104, 106-7, IO7n., 149, 
153-4, 192, 231 

al-Uqaysir al-Asadi 153, 155—6, 161, 
188n., 205, 225n. 

'usr (hardship) 129 


Waddi' Hurayra 246n. 
wabm (imagination, dream) 231 
Wahba b. Hubab şon., 226 
al-Walid b. Yazid 6—7n., 10, 12, 25-8, 
100-1, 241, 244 
wagar (dignity) 195, 203, 205-6, 
211-13, 213D., 217, 251 
sas? {description} 3, 10, 41, 43, 64, 
82,95. 97, 155-7, 171, 175, 
1795, 181, 186—9, 215, 237, 245, 
255, 260 
Wine 1-3, 5. 7-9, 11-14, 16-19, 26-8, 
31. 35. 37: 40, 44, 60, 64, 70, 72, 
77-9, 84-4, 90, 95, 111-15, 117, 
1421-4, 148-9, 152-6, 158, 160, 
163-4, 168-9, I71, 173-4, 177-9, 
381-4, 186-7, 190, 194-7, 202, 
DOA“, 208-11, 213-16, 219, 
211-5, 129-30, 233-4, 240-3 
existential statement 87, 93-4 
apd islam 18, 22, 25, 70, 94, 103, 
FEZ, F15, 141; see also legal 
argument 
md love 21-2, 25-6, 30, 32-4, 41, 
4 s8, 62-3, 76, 82, 85, I41, 183 
methacal concept 70-1, 73, 112 
ran. 


215-16, 224, 234-5, 258 

Sarahil b. Tawd 257 

al-Sarb (carousers) 59 

Satan 126, 145, 226, 229-30 

Satire 3, 7, 10, 158, 165n., 181, 
184n., 190, 223, 239 

Sayb (grey hair) 46n., 106, 128, 138, 
181, 195, 197, 200-1, 205-6, 208, 
217, 219, 225, 234, 251, 254, 6 

Saybàn b. Sihab 251 

Saykb (man over 40) 145 

Sayr 41, 44-5 

seduction 33, 60-5, 71, 75, 84, 136, 
173-4, 220, 226, 233, 240 

sexuality 14, 26, 30-2, 43, 81, 114n., 
164, 189, 225, 234, 238-9 

siba (youthful passion) 106, 197, 199, 
203, 206, 214 

singing-girl, see mughanniyya 

siyam (fasting) 174 

Suhaym b. Wathil 88 

sulaf (pure wine) 161 

Sulaymàn b. Ja'far b. Abi Ja'far al- 
Mansür 134 

al-Süli 4 

su lik (rogue poet) 93, 111, 238 

Sunna 183n. 

Stra 26, 104n., 127, 228-31 

Su'übiyya (Arab-Persian polemics} 
36-7, 64, 70-1, 170n. 


tadmin (quotation) 47n. 

Taghlib 38, 108, 168-9 

tabkim (Kharijite deferral of judgement 
to God) 14 

takballus (transition from rabit into 
gharad or madib) 117, 213n., 
248-9, 254-5 

tarab (rapture, entertainment! 2¢4 

tarad, tardiyyat (hunting poetry? 4-5 

Tarafa b. al-"Abd 10, 12, 90-1, 98, 
I52n., I63n., 176n., 238, 25 

taqwa (piety) 129, 165, 203, 205 

tasadduq (alms giving) 174 

taşrî' (internal rhyming) 69, 147, 182 


_tawakkul (trust in God) 129 


tawha 17n., 46, 94, 105, 117, E34. 
145, I 61, 194, 198, 201-8, x14. 
216-21, 223-4, 226, 231—1, 
240-1, 243 
see also repentance 
Tha‘alibi 148n. 
al-Thurayya r6on. 
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Prophet Muhammad 22n., 104n., 
106, 230, 247n. 


qa'adi (Khárijite stay-at-home) 14 

al-Qàli 195 n. 

gasida 1-2, $—7, 9-10, 12 n., 16, 
18-19, 38-40, 46-7, 47N., 52-4, 
540., 63, 66n., 68-9, 71-2, 74, 
77-9, 81-3, 86, 91-2, 94-9, 103, 
107-8, 110-11, I 13 n., 119, 147, 
148n., 155, 168, 173, 177, 179, 
181, 184-5, 191—2, 198, 206-9, 
220n., 224, 236, 239240, 242-3, 
245-7, 249-5 5, 257, 9 

024302 b. Mu'rib 164-6, 177n. 

qatil (murdered victim) 238-9 

Qays b. 'Ásim 154, 201, 249 

qit'a (short poem) 2, 6, 151, 155, 166 

giyas (analogy) 180, 183 n. 

Qur'àn r7, 27, 30n., 104-5, II3 ND., 
125, 127-8, 145-7, 151n., 158, 
I61I, 166, 183, 197, 202 n., 210- 
II, 221, 226-30, 23210., 235, 242 

qurrà' (reciters of Qur'án). 159n., 160 

al-Qutami 59 

Qutb al-surir 25n., 82n., 93n., 
IOIN., 201—202n., 206, 227 


rabil (journey section of the qasida) 
40-1, 44, 54, 56, 97, 99, 123-4, 
124n., 200, 237, 246-50, 252, 
254-5, 257-9 

al-Raqasi 153 

al-Raqiq al-Nadim 82n., 206 

ra'y (opinion) 183 

religion, see din 

repentance 46, 105—6, 146, 177-8, 
194-5, 201, 203, 206, 218, 227, 
231, 233, 235, 237, 243 

rusd (being on the right path, 
righteousness) 165, 183, 210n., 
212, 224, 7 


šabāb (youth) 128, 177, 206, 254 

sababa (ardent love) 251 

sabr (patience) 78, 113, 129, 133 

al-Sadir rro 

Salama b. Jandal zon. 

salat (prayer) 161, 174 

Salm al-Khàsir 25n. 

sáqi (wine pourer) 15-16, 23, 26, 29, 
31-2, 53-4, 81-2, 84, 139-40, 
142, 145-6, 189, 210, 212, 


al-Mutanabbi 227 
mu'tazilites 7, 171n., 190-1 
Muti' b. lyas 25, 182n. 
muwassabat 74n. 


nabidh (date-wine) 156, 158-61, 
I7ON., 174, 180 

al-Nabigha al-Dhubyani 95, 248n. 

nadim, nudama’ (drinking companion) 
60-1, 210, 213, 216 

Naqa'id 5, 149, 156, 192 

nasib (erotic prelude) 2-3, 8-10, 
15-16, 19-20, 30, 32, 36, 39-46, 
48-54, 56, 58, 61-3, 83, 94, 97-8, 
107, IIO, 112, 117, 120-4, 130, 
134-5, 147, 163 n., 168-9, 176n., 
185n., 198-201, 208, 213n., 241, 
243, 245-7, 249-61 

na‘t (description) 41 

al-Nazzam 8 

nubd (intelligence) 167 

al-Nu'màn b. al-Mundhir 98, 247n., 
256 

Nusayb b. Rabah 54n. 

nusk (piety) 211, 213, 222 

nuzi' (abstinence) 180, 183 


Orff, C. 5n. 
OryX 7In., 86, 95-7 


panegyric poems I2n., 19, 39, 54, 
82n., 98, 100, 107, I 11, 133-4, 
155, 168n., 209n., 208, 213n., 
218-19, 224, 245n., 247, 252. 

Paradise 176 

parody 45, 52, 54, 65, 66n., 75, 184 

Persia. 14, 36-8, 71, 9on. 

Phaedrus 192 ; 

piety 46, 88n., 107, III, 120, 122, 
124-6, 128, 130, 145-6, 157, 173, 
IBON., 203, 212n., 219, 222 

mock piety 130, 146—7, 165, 221, 
2395 243 
pious poetry 17, 94n., IOT, 217, 
pilgrimage 21, 174, 7 
see also al-bajj 

Plato 192 

pre-Islamic (material) 2, 16, 26-7, 62, 
102, IO4N., 147, 166, 176, 194-6, 
201n., 208, 225, 2470., 254 

see also ancient poetry; Jabiliyya 
profanity 72 
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gaby 72, 74, 78, 80 
see also gazelle 
gana 147 
al-zamán 109-10, 133, 135, 137, 
243 
see also Fate 
Zuhayr b. Abi Sulmà 44n., 47n., 86, 
94, 1520., 205 
Zuhayr b. Mas'üd al-Dabbi 92, 95-7, 
212 
zuhd (asceticism), zubdiyyát (ascetic 
poems) 4-5, 17, 47, 94n., 102, 
105, 107, III, 113, I 18, 120-1, 
124-5, 127-9, I31, 133-4, 147-8, 
172-3, 203, 217, 219, 240, 243 


wine (cont.) 
and Time 45, 135, 137-9, 147, 171, 
176, 179 
and women 8-9, 14-17, 20, 22, 25, 
29-30; 34, 61, 91, و7‎ 189 
wuquf (standing (in contemplation) ) 
44-5 


Ya Sabir al-Tarf 34n., 64-6, 68-9, 75, 
84, 89, 101-3, 115, 142, 148, 
191, 242 

Yazid b. Mazyad al-Saybani 98 

Yazid b. Mu‘awiya 25,28 

Yemen 36n., 38 

yusr (ease, prosperity) 129, 185 


